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OU'D feel pretty good, too, in pointing 

out the success of a client like P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co.—today—for the largest 
manufacturer of elastic knit underwear for 
men and boys in the world! 


When the Hanes-Ayer agreement was en- 
tered into August 25, 1910, the Hanes line 
carried no trade mark. “Hanes” meant 
nothing to the consumer. 


Many thousands of dozens of. Hanes- 
made garments are now sold annually 
strictly as “HANES"—a mark that. has 
taken rank with the greatest trade names in 
business history! 
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They share the most in prosperity 
and suffer the least in adversity 


The Standard Group of Quality Papers reaches 
better-than-average farm homes. 


They are read by men and women whose incomes 
are above those of average farmers. 


They have the capital, equipment, and intelligence 
to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 


The Standard readers are the cream of the farm 
trade, and under all circumstances are the largest 
consumers of everything used on the farm. 


The Standard Group leads to success. Constant 
following of Standard teachings brings success. 


You can reach 1,150,000 successful farmers who 
are loyal and consistent readers of the Standard 
Group for the good they have received from it. 


Sell a Standard farmer and you sell his neighbors 
too. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(One out of every two worth-while farm homes) 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist rere nat Farmer 
Batablished 1817 EE a A ich 
Prairi i am, ’ 
a, - Memph s, Atlanta, Dallas 
Pennsylvania Fa Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Betablished 1 

The Breeder's eder's Gazette Pacific Rural Press 

hed 1881 Established 1870 
Wallaces’ ’ Pansies The Farmer, St. Paul 

tadlished 1895 hod 1882 
The Ohio > Farmer Hoard’s Dairy airyman 

hed 1848 Betablished 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stranparp Farm Parzrs, Inc. Watrace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 95 Madison Ave., New York City 





All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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Eleven Ways to Build the Adver- 
tising Appropriation 


An Explanation of the Most Approved Methods; Also a New Plan 
Proposed by Printers’ INK 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE are few subjects that 

advertising men are more will- 
ing to discuss than that of adver- 
tising appropriations. And is it 
any wonder? The appropriation 
is the fuel on which advertising 
feeds. Without it the great ma- 
chinery of advertising would soon 
come to a dolorous standstill. 

Right now the interest in_ the 
subject is keener.than ever. This 
is indicated by the numerous in- 
quiries being received by Print- 
ERs’ INK asking for information 
on the most approved methods of 
determining the appropriation. The 
reason for this is obvious. The 
widespread deflation now taking 
place in prices and in values gen- 
erally is upsetting sales quotas and 
all other sales figures that are 
based on the abnormal business 
conditions that have existed for 
the past five or six years. Many 
advertisers are, therefore, finding 
it advisable to put the financing 
of their advertising policy on a 
basis that is more suited to the 
new period of business develop- 
ment that we are now entering. 
Hence their desire to learn how 
other advertisers handle their ap- 
propriations. 

For our purpose the various 
methods commonly followed in 
fixing an advertising appropria- 
tion may be described under eleven 
distinct. heads. Here they are: 

lst: Taking out an insurance 
policy, in the form of advertising 
investment, to protect a company’s 
accumulated good-will. (This is a 


new plan proposed by Prinrers’ 
InxK, and will be explained below 
in detail, It is not handed down 
as an advertising law from Mount 
Sinai, but merely as a suggestion 
that is at least worth discussing.) 

2nd: By taking a certain per- 
centage of the sales. Sometimes 
the sales figures for the past year 
are used and in other cases the 
anticipated sales ‘for the coming 
year form the basis of the compu- 
tation. 

3rd: By an assessment on a 
certain unit of the product. Here, 
also, the number of units sold in 
the previous year or the number 
of units that is expected will be 
sold next year, may be used. 

4th: By putting all the money 
that can possibly be obtained into 
advertising as an investment in 
future sales, This is a demonstra- 
tion of superior faith in advertis- 
ing after the principle of casting 
bread on the waters. Often the 
investment may be out of all pro- 
portion to the immediate sales or 
profits of the business. 

5th:' The budget system. 

6th: By finding out how much 
advertising it takes to get a new 
user or a new dealer for a given 
product and then appropriating 
enough money to get as many as 
are wanted that year. 

7th: By investing in advertis- 
ing to buy inquiries or direct sales, 


This is the’ usual mail-order 
method. 
8th: By the mini- 


mum job tobe accomplished by 
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the campaign, and then deciding 
on the mediums and the size space 
necessary to put over ,the task. 
Sth: By appropriating a cer- 
tain percentage of the previous 
year’s profits. 
10th: According to this plan, it 
all depends on what competitors 
are doing. Watch their activities 
and then set aside enough adver- 
tising funds to go them one better. 
llth: A plan that combines the 
percentage of sales and the budget 
system. A definite percentage of 
sales is unfailingly appropriated 
each year, say, three per cent. This 
is placed in an advertising fund. 
Then an advertising budget is de- 
cided on, which is taken from the 
fund. The budget varies accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the busi- 
ness, It may be more than the 
amount derived from the percent- 
age of sales, but more often it is 
less. Where it is less the differ- 
ence piles up in the fund for use 
in those years where more adver- 
tising is needed than is provided 
by the current assessment on sales. 
This classification which I have 
made is purely arbitrary. Some of 
the methods described probably 
duplicate others. On the other 
hand, a few of the heads which 
have been set down could easily 
lend themselves to further sub- 
division. In analyzing the subject 
we must not try to be too scien- 
tific. It is not possibte to lay down 
any formula for determining the 
advertising appropriation that can 
be followed in every case. As 
Robert Tinsman, president of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
says, “No absolute rule can be ap- 
plied to every advertised product. 
“The volume of the advertising 
appropriation has to be determined 
by the nature of the business or 
product, by the character of the 
market, and by the price of the 
product, as well as the profits.” 


“PRINTERS’ INK” GOOD-WILL INVEST: 
MENT PLAN 


It is in the spirit of Mr. Tins- 
man’s comment that am ap- 


proaching the subject. That a di- 
versity of appropriation plans is 
needed will be amply revealed 
when we consider each method 
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separately in all its ramifications. 
Now, let us take them up one by 
one. 

Method No. 1.—This is an at- 
tempt to establish a relationship 
between an annual advertising ap- 
propriation and the value of its 
good-will. Readers of Printers’ 
Inx do not have to be told that ad- 
vertising builds good-will. That ad- 
vertising preserves good-will which 
already exists is also generally ad- 
mitted. But why not carry the idea 
still further? Why not take out 
an insurance policy, in the form of 
advertising, as a means of protect- 
ing the advertiser’s good-will at its 
appraised value? We have often 
heard advertising compared with 
insurance. The salesman frequent- 
ly puts it up to the new advertiser 
on this basis, but he does not carry 
the idea beyond a broad, general 
comparison. 

Let us see if the point can be 
made clearer by considering a hy- 
pothetical corporation whose tan- 
gible assets, such as real estate, 
plant, machinery, amount to 
$3,000,000. If the company is do- 
ing a good business and making 
substantial profits it certainly would 
not be willing to sell out at an 
inventory appraisal. But suppos- 
ing it has a chance to sell at 
$5,000,000. Such an offer might 
be accepted. Now, what is the 
difference between $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000? It is good-will, pure 
and simple. 

Without a doubt those three 
million dollars of real assets were 
covered by fire insurance and by 
every other kind of insurance that 
may have been needed to protect 
the property. But those other two 
million dollars, which, when the 
sale was made, turned out to be 
just as good money, were not pro- 
tected by insurance. And they 
needed protection more than the 
physical property did. A fire may 
never have visited the factory, but 
many an adverse trade wind could 
have come up to wipe out the 
good-will. Advertising is the only 
kind of a protective policy that 
could be taken out to cover in- 
tangible assets of this character. 
The company was willing to pay 
the established rate to protect 
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““How’s Business”’ 


“Our business is good,” we reply. “We've been 
rather fortunate in the way advertisers have re- 
garded us. Christian Herald has been universally 
recognized as a medium to sell goods. 


“Now that this much-discussed ‘buyer’s market’ 
is upon us, Christian Herald stands right out in 
front in the space-buyer’s mind as a primary medium 
for making sales. 


“Our advertisers have been widening their dis- 
tribution and strengthening their grip on the buying 
habits of our 300,000 prosperous families to such an 
extent that The Christian Herald stands out as the 
obvious one for immediate and continued use. 


“Small town and rural dealers, as well as their 
customers, are more prosperous for the past four 
years than they have ever been before. Neither have 
put themselves ‘out of the market’ by overloading on 
commodities at high‘prices. 


“Here, then, is the most stable, yet today most 
active, buying power in the United States. Adver- 
tising here means immediate sales.” 






THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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itself against fire. It would have 
gladly paid more if the rate hap- 
pened to be higher. The chances 
are the company carried liability 
policies, credit, plate-glass, and 
maybe several other kinds of in- 
surance. It wanted the protection 
these policies gave and was will- 
ing to pay the going rate to get 
it. There is no question that this 
company would have wanted to in- 
sure its good-will also, if the prop- 
osition were put up to its officers 
properly. This plan may not be 
practical in every case, but where 
it can be applied it does seem like 
a logical way to present the ad- 
vertising appropriation question to 
a hard-headed board of directors. 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS ENCOUNTERED 


This plan is not offered dogmat- 
ically, but merely as a starting 
point for some new and better 
way of getting at the appropria- 
tion. Two possible objections to 
the scheme will be likely to occur 
to the reader. In the first place, 
it is regarded as difficult to find 
the value of any given concern’s 
good-will. As one prominent ad- 
vertising agent expressed it, “This 
is such an intangible factor from 
an accounting standpoint that there 
is a good deal of prejudice in the 
pried ne circles against including 
good-will in the balance-sheet.” 
What this man says is true. Only 
a comparatively few concerns in- 
clude their good-will in their 
financial statements. Just the same, 
every going business has good-will 
value which you can quickly find 
out if you try to buy it. Pin any 
successful proprietor down and it 
won't take you long to discover 
the figure at which he places his 
good-will. Well, then, accept the 
valuation at his own word and 
show him how he can insure it 
against depreciation. 

The other objection, as it has 
been expressed, is “that for the 
average’ business the application 
of the insurance idea with any fig- 
ure which all parties will accept 
as a reasonable good-will valua- 
tion results in an appropriation so 
small that the insurance desired 
cannot be purchased through ad- 
vertising.” In the case of well- 
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known concerns whose recognized 
good-will value runs from $10,000,- 
000 up, advertising insurance could 
be purchased at a low rate of pre- 
mium. The objection, therefore, 
does not apply to corporations in 
this class. It does apply, however, 
to concerns whose estimated good- 
will does not run up into high fig- 
ures. If a company, for example, 
that held its good-will at a mil- 
lion dollars were willing to spend 
only two or three per cent to in- 
sure it with advertising, not eno 
protection could be bought. The 
fallacy in this criticism, though, 
is in assuming that business men 
are willing to pay only the fire- 
insurance rate to protect their 
good-will. Business men frequently 
pay a very high rate to insure 
their property against peculiar 
contingencies. The enormous busi- 
ness that Lloyds do is proof of 
this. It isn’t much of an exag- 
geration to say that they will in- 
sure anything against anything. 
Automobile owners carry various 
kinds of insurance on their cars 
and pay up to twenty-five per cent, 
and even more, of the value of the 
machines. Not long ago a fair 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., took out 
$10,000 worth of rain insurance 
covering a period of four hours. 
This cost $700. Examples of this 
kind are common. 

But we have no desire to reduce 
advertising entirely to the level of 
insurance. Advertising does much 
more than insure. Fire insurance, 
while necessary, can be regarded 
only as an expense. Advertising, 
as good-will insurance, should be 
regarded as an investment. Why? 
Because it increases the value of 
the thing advertised. Take out 


fire insurance on a factory to the: 


extent of a million dollars and at 
the end of the year it will not have 
increased the value of the prop- 
erty a cent’s worth. Protect good- 
will with a $100,000 advertising 
campaign and if it is handled 
properly it will not only have bat 
tected the value of the good-will, 
but actually will have increased 
it. Generally speaking, the more 
effective advertising a company 
does, the more valuable its good- 
will becomes. 
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When father was a boy— 


he slept with the windows 
“nailed down’’, and toasted 
his shivering shins while 
dressing at an open fire, or 
a tight stove. 


Every boy now knows the 
value of the open window, 
winter and summer. Mod- 
ern heating has made it 
easier for him to learn this 
good practice. Now it’s 
just a jump to the window, 
mornings, another to open 
the radiator, and he dresses 
in a quickly warmed room. 
Where there’s a boy in the 
home, that boy has a lot to 
say about how that house 
runs. Boys are 
quick to dis- 
cover the new 
things. They 


CANBOy 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


are equally insistent in their 
demands that their home 
shall have the best. 


Manufacturers in always 
greater number are dis- 
covering the sales influence 
of the boy in the purchase 
by the family of their 
goods. 


In looking for the medium 
through which best to reach 
the vast boy populace, they 
have found ready for their 
copy THE AMERICAN 
BOY. More than 500,000 
boys read THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY, a tremendous 
group in themselves, whose 
opinions affect 
strongly our 
entire boy pop- 
ulace. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Guiding 
human decisions 


Fixed laws found to underlie all 
human actions — now applied 
to influencing millions of buyers 


VERY executive has met and overcome difh- 
cult problems in personal selling. In closing 
big deals, his own skill in adapting a presenta- 

tion toa special personality is often needed to secure 
a favorable decision. 


But what of the millions of men and women who 
buy at the dealer’s counter? Every order on the 
books depends on their personal decisions. Yet per- 
sonal selling cannot be breught to bear. They can 
only be reached as a group by advertising. 

Thousands of different personalities ntust be in- 
fluenced by a message that cannot be varied to suit 
individuals. Only through a special knowledge of 
how people in large groups think and decide, can 
these vital decisions be won economically. 


How the actions of large groups 
can be definitely calculated 


Henry Thomas Buckle, the historian, was one of the 
first to analyze the actions of people in great masses. He 
made striking discoveries in the cities that he studied. 

He found that the percentage of crimes scarcely 
changed from year to year. This percentage did not 
vary even for people of different ages—nor for the 
weapons used. 

Letters mailed absent-mindedly, without addresses, 
represented an almost constant percentage. 


Accumulated evidence made it clear that the 
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decisions of people in large groups could be accur- 
ately calculated according to fixed law. 


Today the rate of suicide in 100 American cities 
has been nearly constant for ten years. Yet it varies 
from 8 in 100,000 in Cambridge, Mass., to 50 in 
100,000 in San Francisco... Special conditions of 
living, of climate, of business, regulate even this most 
personal decision of men and women in large groups. 


Whether in matters of life and death or in buying 
a pair of shoes, a definite percentage of every: hun- 
dred thousand people is always acting in response to 
a special set of conditions. For every type of decision 
—for every sale in retail stores—basic laws govern 
the actions of people in great masses. 


A careful study of these laws of human action over 
a period of years has been an importantfactor in 
the work of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
In many different fields we have helped our chene 
build volume and net profits by preparing cam- 
paigns that guide human decisions. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 
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The value of the insurance idea 
as applied to the appropriation is 
that it shows graphically and in 
language the layman can under- 
stand, the importance of adequate 
and consistent advertising. Busi- 
ness men do not take out fire in- 
surance policies one year and then 
allow them to lapse the next. It 
should not be hard to show those 
same business men that good-will 
insurance also must be continuous 
and ample or the value of the 
property is endangered. 


THE GOOD-WILL OF A NEW COMPANY 


The question might here be 
asked how this insurance idea 
would work out in the case of a 
manufacturer who is just starting 
in business and who, of course, 
finds it necessary to advertise, but 
who, naturally, has no accumu- 
lated good-will to insure. The an- 
swer to this is that a manufac- 
turer who is about to engage in 
business has no manufacturing 
plant, either. He has to take his 
capital and go out and buy a 
plant or else build one. After he 
has bought he then insures it 
against fire and all other sort of 
hazards. 

This new manufacturer must do 
the same thing with his good- 
will. He must decide how much 
money he needs to go out in the 
market and to create a demand 
for his product and to build a 
prestige for it. Just as soon as 
he does this in the proper way he 
begins to build good-will and thus 
it won’t be long before he has a 
good-will account that can be 
taxed annually for enough to 
build the needed yearly appro- 
priation. 

It might also be asked at this 
point, “How about the department 
store or the mail-order house? 
Their advertising must pay its 
way as it goes. It must bring in 
immediate sales and enough of 
them to make the advertising 
profitable. These advertisers have 
no time to monkey with such a 
theoretical question as insuring 
good-will.” 7 

The query would not be hard to 
answer. It is true that advertisers 
such as those mentioned would 
expect their copy to be quickly 
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resultful. But even though its 
exclusive purpose was to get im- 
mediate business, the advertiser 
could not keep it from accom- 
plishing two other results. All 
good copy, and this is true of both 
retail and catalogue copy, does 
three things. First, it effects im- 
mediate sales. Second, it preserves 
or insures the advertiser’s accu- 
mulated good-will. Third, it builds 
new good-will. For example, a 
mail-order house sends out an is- 
sue of a catalogue. The first 
result of the mailing is a flood of 
orders. A secondary result is 
that old customers are reminded 
that they have not been buying 
of late. Thus the receipt of the 
catalogue revives the company’s 
good-will in certain households. 
The third result may be illus- 
trated by citing the example of a 
young girl seeing a kitchen range 
described in that catalogue with 
which she is greatly impressed. 
Two years later she is married 
and starts a home of her own. 
She remembers the range and 
orders one from the catalogue 
house. The impression made on 
the girl shows how catalogues 
create good-will. The mail-order 
houses have a tremendously val- 
uable good-will scattered through- 
out the country. Every piece of 
mail they send out not only gets 
immediate business, but it insures 
this established good-will. 

The fact that every advertise- 
ment not only sells some goods 
to-day, but also increases the ad- 
vertiser’s good-will investment, is 
the most substantial sort of testi- 
mony in favor of the PrinTers’ 
Inx insurance plan. To get that 
clear, let us find an example. The 
Aeolian Company, let us say, ad- 
vertises a sale of traded-in pianos. 
The advertising cleans up the lot. 
But after the sale is over, if we 
compare the receipts with the cost 
of the sale, we may be startled 
to find that 15, 18, perhaps 20 per 
cent of the proceeds went into 
advertising. 

On the face of the situation, it 
looks bad. Closer examination of 
the facts, however, show us that 
there is nothing to worry about. 
Look at the copy again. It plays 
up a sale true enough, but you 
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Duplication Data 
in the 
Implement and Tractor Trade 


Most advertising men interested in the farm 
equipment trade have seen the published re- 
port of the Buckley-Dement investigation of 
trade paper preferences in the implement 
and tractor field. 


The questionnaires went to every listed 
implement dealer in the United States— about 
15,200—and also to Buckley-Dement’s list 
of tractor and power farming dealers contain- 
ing about 5,600 names. 

We now have made a check-up from the 
returned dealer cards, 3,735 in all, and find that 
6,937 publications are subscribed to by these 
firms. This is roughly 134 papers per dealer. 

At the request of several of our agency 
friends, we compiled a chart showing the 
total subscriptions indicated for each paper 
among the 17, and the duplication with each 
of the other 16. 

We shall be glad to send copies of this 
chart to those interested. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


The Tractor and Truck Review 








703 Masonic Temple CHICAGO 
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will see that fully one-half the 
space is devoted to prestige- 
building, good-will-creating copy 
on behalf of the Pianola. Such 
being the case, only half of the 
20 per cent should be charged to 
the sale. The other 10 per cent 
belongs in the good-will account. 
But if you go into the matter 
still closer you will discover that 
the whole sale is a_ prestige- 
builder for the Aeolian Company. 
Widely advertising the sale of a 
hundred or two hundred miscel- 
laneous pianos is a subtle way of 
announcing that their owners 
found it preferable to give them 
up and buy a Pianola instead. 
So look at advertising any way 
you wish and you will find that 
the building of good-will or the 
insuring of it is one of the in- 
evitable results of the copy. 


OBTAINING THE APPROPRIATION BY 
A PERCENTAGE OF SALES 


Method No. 2 is perhaps the 
most commonly used plan. Ac- 
tually hundreds of advertisers ar- 
rive at their appropriations by an 
approximation of this method. 
One reason for its popularity is its 
mathematical simplicity. There is 
also something delightfully defi- 
nite about it. It has other advan- 
tages which were effectively 
stated to me by the president of 
a New York agency when he said: 

“I favor the practice of fixing 
appropriations upon the percentage 
of sales of established companies 
and on the basis of estimated 
sales in a reasonable time with 
new enterprises. This plan desig- 
nates ‘sales’ as a primary product 
of advertising, and good-will, or 
insurance, as the secondary prod- 
uct. Sales—increasing sales—per- 
manency of sales—are the proofs 
of good-will. 

“For my part, I feel I am nearer 
to the manufacturer’s understand- 
ing when I tie advertising to his 
sales—present and future—and 
offer him as a ‘piece of velvet’ 
all those other results of adver- 
tising, among which good-will 
comes first, and esprit de corps, 
clearing vision and other fine re- 
sults are -included.” 

Advertising percentages obtained 
in this manner usually run from 
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2 to 5 per cent. They run as low 
as 1.62, the total sales and adver- 
tising expenditure, in the case of 
Sunkist fruit and as high as 10 
per cent and in some cases even 
higher. In the old days the patent 
medicine barons put as much as 
75 per cent of their sales back 
into advertising. The percentage 
of -sales used for advertising in 
any one industry is really of little 
significance, however, for the rea- 
son that these percentages vary 
extensively, even in the same in- 
dustry. The percentage that one 
manufacturer may be using is not 
an exact criterion for another ad- 
vertiser. The conditions in his 
market may be entirely different. 
In fact, the worshipping of per- 
centage figures may do a great 
deal of harm. In verification of 
this Mac Martin, the Minneapolis 
advertising agent, relates an in- 
teresting incident: 

“I have had a number of bank- 
ers ask me,” he said, “if we have 
any specific percentages to gross 
sales which we would recommend 
for each class of industry. I once 
published a list of such percen- 
tages and I have regretted it ever 
since. The bankers.would like to 
get hold of such a thing but they 
would use it in a rule-of-thumb 
way.” 

Many advertising men do not 
look with favor on the percentage 
of past sales plan. They hold that 
it does not allow sufficient lati- 
tude for increasing sales. When 
a business is being built, it needs 
more advertising, in proportion to 
sales, than when it is thoroughly 
established. The plan of assess- 
ing future sales, instead of past 
sales, is therefore coming into 
wide vogue. One this point Mac 
Martin, who has written very ably 
on methods of raising appropria- 
tions, in a letter to Printers’ INK, 
has this to say: 

“The method of basing the ap- 
propriation on a certain percen- 
tage of the anticipated sales is the 
most practical one. But in this 
case the advertiser must not base 
his appropriation on. last year’s 
sales, and in cases where more 
sales effort is required, the per 
cent of appropriation to sales 
(Continued on page 177) 
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Why One Advertiser 
Started a New List 


Extract from a letter to Forbes from a national advertiser: 








“We base our advertising appropriation each year on a per- 
centage of sales. The appropriation our agents ‘suggested, based 
on percentage of sales, meant our doing two and one-half times 
as much business in 1921 as we have done in 1920. I asked them 
why all the optimism regarding 1921, and they replied, with rising 
inflection of the voice, ‘Why, haven’t you read the leading article 
in the last copy of Printers’ Ink, by B. C. Forbes, giving six 
reasons why business is going to be good?’ 

“TI had read the article, but we dug up Printers’ INK and I 
had them review the article. I then asked them, ‘Is Forbes an 
authority in matters of this kind?’ 

“They said,—‘Yes, he is recognized as one of the leading au- 
thorities in the country.’ 

“T then asked, ‘Where do most of his articles appear?’ 

“In Forbes Magazine,’ they replied. 

“T said, “Then you really believe in Forbes Magazine?’ 

* *Yes,’ they answered. 


“*Then why in h—1 haven’t you got this magazine down on 
your recommended list to us? If Forbes is an authority on matters 
of this nature, his magazine is read by thinking people and you 
should recommend it to your customers. You run around quoting 
Forbes, but you don’t have the courage of your convictions to put 
his magazine on your customers’ recommended lists. Scratch out 
that recommended list of national] magazines you have there and 
start a new list with Forbes Magazine leading the list.’ 


“So we started a new list with Forbes Magazine at the top.” 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks 


For information and rates write nearest office 


Walter Drey Frank H. Burns Sears & Irving 
299 Broadway Little Building Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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South Bend 
Watches 
| and Collier’s 










The South Bend 
Watch Co., is using 
Collier’s as the 
backbone of its 
national advertising 
‘campaign. 








| Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


J. E. WiuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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“Follow Through” 


The secret of the long, straight drive, as every golfer 
knows, is the “follow through.” 


Like successful golf, successful advertising is largely a 
question of “follow through.” Strong copy, a well-planned 


campaign, will not win alone. Unless an advertiser hits — 


his market through the newspaper that will “follow 
through,” his effort is wasted. 


That newspaper must carry his product beyond the 
dealer’s shelves. It must place it on the consumer’s table. 
It must have more than brilliant “form.” It must have 
the driving power to “follow through” on a campaign, 
step by step, to successful completion. 


Time and time again the biggest advertisers of the 
country have successfully made their drive upon the great 
Chicago market through The Chicago Daily News. Time 
and time again, when other mediums have fallen down, 
The Daily News has been the instrument that turned 
advertising failure into advertising success. 


Because it “follows through”! Because its power ex- 
tends beyond its dealer prestige, merchandising service and 
intelligent cooperation. Because it goes straight to the 
ultimate market—the consumer. 

Use the Daily News and you get a circulation of 
400,000. Use The Daily News and you reach over 
1,200,000 readers—the buying, dominating Chicago public. 
Use The Daily News and you actually reach 7 out of every 
9 English-speaking persons in the city of Chicago. 

That’s the way to make your strongest drive upon the 
Chicago market. That’s the way to really “follow 
through.” 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 

































Bill to Be Introduced into Congress 
to Relieve Paper Situation 


Proposals and Present Activities of the Government:in the Attempt to 
Relieve Newsprint Shortage 


Special Washington Correspondence 
FOR the first time in the legis- 
lative history of the United 
States (or so it is stated by many 
Government officials concerned) a 
bill is to be presented to Congress 
upon which hearings, if they are 
held, will develop nothing but the 
further arguments of proponents. 
A National Forestry Pisereammn 
is to be set before the House 
_ which, in advance, satisfies every 
one concerned in the present acute 
paper, pulp and lumber situation. 
This bill is the result of a meet- 
ing held October 15 by represen- 
tatives of the National’ Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Association of 
Wood Using Industries, the West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation 
Association, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American 
Forestry Association. Of course, 
the Forestry Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is pro- 
hibited by law from taking .offi- 
cial part in any non-governmental 
discussions relative to the fram- 
ing of legislation which may be 
pressed upon Congress, but it 
can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that prominent officials 
in that branch of the Public Ser- 
vice believe in this proposed bill, 
and see in it a probable remedy 
not only for the difficult condi- 
tions confronting paper makers 
and users, but for many if not all 
the abuses to which our forests 
are at present subjected. Indeed, 
Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief For- 
ester of the United States, was 
present at the meeting by invita- 
tion and expressed his approval 
of the bill, although unable offi- 
cially to take part in its framing. 
There has been in the past much 
beclouding of the main forestry 
issues by the various interests in- 





volyed. Some propose one rem- 
edy, some another; some see the 
fault in one place, others find the 
cause of shortage, elsewhere. But 
it all comes down to the evident 
fact that we haven’t enough wood 
at present, nor enough in sight, 
for our consumption, and that the 
only real remedy for this sfate of 
affairs is the better to conserve 
what trees we have and to grow 
others where no trees now are, 
to the end that the future, with 
its even greater demands, will be 
better served than the present. 


A BILL IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
P FORESTS 


Thus, the proposed legislation 
aims at a considerable extension 
of direct federal activity in for- 
est ownership and production, and 
the development, with federal aid 
and encouragement, of such sys- 
tematic policies in the several 
forested States as will bring about 
adequate forest protection and re- 
production in the interest of these 
States, and of the public at large. 
The bill itself is too long to quote 
here, but its principal points are 
summarized as follows: 

It authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consulting ap- 
propriate local agencies, to ap- 
prove an adequate policy for each 
State, covering the essentials of 
fire protection on timbered and 
restocking lands, reforestation of 
denuded lands, and, where ‘and to 
the extent necessary, the cutting 
and removing of timber crops so 
as to promote continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor, and authorizes 
his co-operation in the work re- 
quired, provided there is also sat- 
isfactory local compliance in 


State legislation or administra- 
tive practice. The bill puts em- 
phasis for the time being on fire 
prevention as the most important 
single step, and provides not less 
than a million dollars annually 
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available for such co-operation 
with States. 

The bill provides for a survey 
to obtain necessary information as 
to forest resources, forest produc- 
tion and forest requirements of 
the nation. 

It provides for studies and ex- 
periments in forest reproduction 
methiods, wood utilization, timber 
tests, wood preservation, develop- 
ment of by-products and other 
steps to bring about the most ef- 
fective use of the nation’s forest 
resources. 

It provides for a study of for- 
est taxation to assist States in 
devising tax laws which will en- 
courage the conservation and 
growing of timber, and of meth- 
ods of insuring against forest 
losses by: fire. 

It provides for a more rapid re- 
planting of the vast areas of de- 
nuded lands within the National 
Forests. 

It appropriates ten million dol- 
lars-a year for five years for the 
purchase of lands which should 
be added to the National Forest 
system, whether or not on the 
headwaters of navigable streams 
as such purchases are now lim- 
ited. 

It authorizes the acquisition of 
similar lands by exchanges of land 
or timber when clearly in the 
public interest. 

It authorizes the addition to 
National Forests of lands now in 
other forms of Government own- 
ership, but found chiefly suitable 
for permanent forest production. 

Just who will introduce this 
bill, and stand sponsor for its 
progress through the national 
Legislature, has not yet been de- 
termined. But except for the un- 
doubted advantages of having 
some well-known and able men 
behind any bill, it matters less, 
perhaps, with this than with most 
such pieces of legislation. Be- 
hind the bill are practically the 
entire lumber, paper, pulp and 
wood-using interests of the whole 
country. There is no division of 
opinion, no pulling two ways, 
no fight. Everyone wants it and 


everyone is agreed on its need, 
its reasonableness and its efficacy. 
With so large a following, and 
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so united a front, it seems not too 
much to state that practically every 
one concerned is confident of its 
early passage in practically the 
form in which it will be offered. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, says of the bill: 

“The greatest forward step in 
forestry in many years has just 
been achieved. Practically every 
interest concerned in a forest pol- 
icy has agreed upon the provi- 
sions for national legislation which 
will combine protection from for- 
est fires, provide for reforestation 
and acquirement by the Govern- 
ment of more forest land, and will 
go far toward providing suffi- 
cient forest 
future needs. 

“The legislation proposed is 
sane, conservative, fair to every- 
one concerned, essentially practi- 
cal and, what is most important, 
is of a character that Congress is 
most likely to approve, adopt and 
make into a law. 

“It is the first time in the his- 
tory of forestry in this country 
that all of the interests con- 
cerned are so closely united in 
approval of proposed forestry 
legislation, and stand’ so strongly 
together in the endeavor to secure 
its passage by Congress.” 


INTERESTS UNITE ON STATEMENT OF 
NEEDS 


In the week following the meet- 
ing held October 15, a conference 
of State foresters and forest edu- 
cators was held to develop better 
State forestry programmes. On 
November 11 the Committee on 
Forest Conservation of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Association 
presented a report on State for- 
est policies, which was approved 
by the association. It is as fol- 
lows and is quoted here because 
of its importance. No national 
forest policy not backed up in 
full by the various forested or 
partly forested States can hope for 
entire success—only by thorough 
State co-operation, or by co- 
operation of the national Govern- 
ment with the States, as you 
please, can a coherent correlation 
and effective effort be made. The 
report says in part: 
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“With due regard for all inter- 
ests concerned, based upon its 
own experience and study of the 
question, together with sugges- 
tions received from many promi- 


nent foresters, your committee 
believes that an adequate and 
effective State Forest Policy 
should include the following prin- 
ciples and provisions: 

“1. That all soil shall be made 
productive of the crops to which 
it is adapted or for which there is 
the greatest public need. 

“2. That while agriculture and 
forestry are based upon soil pro- 
duction, the methods necessary in 
forestry and the time involved are 
so different from those of agri- 
culture that forestry demands an 
entirely different form of ad- 
ministration, 

“3. That State Forest Policies 
shall be initiated and carried out 
in co-operation with the national 
Government and with private 
owners wherever and to the fullest 
extent possible. 

“4. The State Forest Legisla- 
tion shall establish general prin- 
ciples and procedure’ only and vest 
in a properly constituted and non- 
political body, acting through 
technically qualified representa- 
tives, the responsibility for the 
fixing of regulations and enforc- 
ing them. 

“5. That the paramount and im- 
mediate consideration in any for- 
est policy is the creation and 
maintenance of effective means 
for the prevention and control of 
fire on all forest lands of what- 
ever ownership, and that every 
owner of forest land shall be re- 
quired to conduct operations 
thereon in such a manner as to 
avoid creating a fire menace to 
adjacent property. 

“6. That forest surveys, land 
classification, forest research and 
forest education shall be pro- 
vided for. 

“7. That there shall be such 
changes and adjustments in pre- 
vailing systems of taxation as 
will enable all forest lands to be 
equitably taxed thereunder, yet 
will not discourage the holding of 
private forest land for future 
crops without impairing local 


revenues. 
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“8. That the State, upon request, 
shall assist the private owner of 
forest lands to make them con- 
tinuously productive through the 
preparation of working plans, 
supplying of planting material and 
supervision of silvicultural opera- 
tions free of charge or at cost. 

“9. That the State be em- 
powered to take over at a fair 
valuation and administer as part 
of the system of public forests 
any land which, after competent 
examination, is classified suitable 
only for timber growth, in case 
the owner refuses to avail himself 
of the opportunities and assistance 
provided by the public to encour- 
age forestry upon private lands. 

“10. That the acquisition of for- 
est lands by the State is essential 
to a sound forest policy. 

“11. That all State-owned for- 
ests shall be utilized for continuous 
production, both for direct re- 
turns in forest products and in- 
direct returns in soil protection, 
game and recreation. 

“12. That all State-owned for- 
est property shall be capitalized 
upon the records of the adminis- 
trative body so that all expenses 
in connection with the develop- 
ment thereof and returns there- 
from may be accounted for on a 
business basis to the le of the 
State who furnish the funds for 
be undertaking and enjoy its re- 
sults.” 


PRESENT SUPPLIES ARE FAR FROM 
MILLS 


Under existing laws, the Forest 
Service of the Department of 
Agriculture which, with assist- 
ance in some ways from the 
Interior Department in its ad- 
ministration of the National 
Parks is the only Government 
office particularly concerned with 
forests, is unable to do very much 
to relieve the present situation. It 
can suggest, it can make recom- 
mendations to Congress, it can 
spend its appropriations as wisely 
as it may, but it cannot buy huge 
tracts of land, spend money it has 
not for reforestation, nor indulge 
itself in an adequate fire protec- 
tion service. What it can do, 
and has been doing in a very 
vigorous manner, is to educate 
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and interest those most nearly 
concerned, to the possibilities of 
moving the mountain to Mahomet. 
If the trees are not where the 
pulp and paper mills are, why not, 
argues the Forest Service, move 
the pulp and paper mills where 
the forests are? 

This, of course, is far easier 
said than done. The forests now 
most available for new develop- 
ment are in the far Northwest 
and in Alaska. Comes the ques- 
tion of the long haul of prod- 
ucts, and the perhaps prohibitive 
expense of paper which must be 
made and shipped so far from 
point of use. 

But the Forest Service is point- 
ing out that the Panama Canal 
was not built merely to make an 
American holiday, and that we 
didn’t go into a big war and come 
out of it shipless, and further 
shows that neither paper nor pulp 
makes a cargo which needs a 
swift passage to be available when 
delivered (as do fruit and live- 
stock). 

As an instance of the kind of 
work the Forest Service is doing 
in the attempt to interest pulp and 
paper men in Alaskan wood, it 
has published in mimeograph form 
a seventy-page report on the re- 
gional developments of pulpwood 
resources of the Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska. 

The United States needs paper 
now. “Here,” says the Forest Ser- 
vice, “are the trees. Here is the 
land, the labor, the climate, the 
transportation, the raw material— 
go and get it!” Secretary of Agri- 
culture E. T. Meredith says of 
Alaskan supplies: 

“While much of the timber in 
the Tongass National Forest in 
southeast Alaska is of saw-timber 
size and will in the future become 
increasingly valuable for lumber, 
it is believed that its real future 
is for pulp and paper. The stands 
are largely Western hemlock and 
Sitka spruce, species now in use 
on the Pacific Coast for newsprint 
and other paper manufacture. It 
is estimated that there are in the 
Tongass National Forest in the 
neighborhood of  70,000,000,000 


feet board measure, in a com- 
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paratively narrow belt along the 
12,000 miles or more of coast line. 
Water power is available, as is 
also deep water transportation 
from numerous mill sites. This 
timber is for sale under practical 
and favorable terms and _ in 
amounts sufficiently large to jus- 
tify the installation of plants. 
Since it is in a National Forest 
it will be cut under methods 
which will insure permanence of 
production. 

“It is estimated that the cut 
from this region alone will in- 
sure a perpetual supply large 
enough to meet one-half of the 
present newsprint requirements of 
the United States. There seems 
to be no reason why southeastern 
Alaska, situated in practically the 
same latitude as Norway and 
Sweden, should not become the 
centre of a large pulp and paper 
industry which will be a source of 
local prosperity and of great na- 
tional importance in the light of 
our present dependence upon for- 
eign pulp and paper production. 
Alaska, in other words, is one of 
the centres to which the news- 
print industry of the United 
States should look -for a large 
future development.” 

And—that is all. The United 
States Government is doing prac- 
tically nothing more than is here 
outlined. It has gathered its facts. 
It has prepared reports. It en- 
gages in a campaign of education 
and has spent much and wisely, 
through the Forest Service, in 
putting forth pamphlets, bulletins 
and educating in other ways. 
Various bills have been introduced 
in Congress, as have been de- 
scribed in these columns. 

But we are not, governmentally, 
as yet, actually doing anything to 
relieve the present situation. 

The Government, Mr. Reader, 
is you and the Editor and the 
writer. ‘It is, in the end, re- 
sponsive to what you and the Edi- 
tor and the writer and their mil- 
lions .of fellow citizens say. 

What will we say, now, in the 
face of the need, and how strongly 
will we say it to our representa- 
tives in Congress assembled? 

It is strictly up to us. 
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City 
1,823,779 


reads the 
Bulletin 








Population 


When you buy advertising 
space in The Philadelphia 
Bulletin you deal in known 
quality and quantity, and 
enjoy the benefit of known 
rates that are absolutely 
not deviated from. 


Dominate Philadelphia . 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 





Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 















Seal of Philadelphia 


Net paid average circulation for the 
six months ending October 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a 
day. 





The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 
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SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 2A 








The Market Master of Cleveland 


There is one newspaper that is truly the 
master of Cleveland’s markets as they are 
controlled by its buying populace—the fifth 
largest in the United States. — 


Six days each week almost every, merchant 
and national advertiser lay their wares at 
Cleveland’s doorstep thru the columns of 
this powerful medium— 


Six days each week this paper is read in 
more Cleveland homes than the other two 
dailies combined. Its 95% Cleveland 
coverage brings response accordingly. 
The only paper which gives this efficient 
service is 


The Gleveland Press 


Reputed for editorial strength and cleanli- 
ness, The Press has the confidence of its 
readers—a following long held and ever 
growing. 


Its leadership in circulation strength and 
advertising volume has firmly established 
it as the medium for the use of every ad- 
vertiser entering the Cleveland field. 


FIRST IN DAILY CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING VOLUME 
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DPRK SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS Jol? 





J 








at Sa dominance and leadership of The Press in 

Cleveland is illustrative of the importance of 
each of the twenty-two Scripps N ewspapers in their 
respective territories. 


in : , . : 
wih Scripps Newspapers have a daily circulation of 
nd nearly one million, concentrated in busy trading 
; areas where good advertising brings a quick result 
ry: in sales. 
ant 
The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 

. Akron Press Memphis Press 
S Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 

Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 

Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
li- Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
‘ Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
its Denver Express > Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
ver Evansville Press Tacoma Times 

Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 
ind 


“| Scripps N ewspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office: Marparipce Bipsc. Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Baxx Bios 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 








Trade Conditions 
in the Milwaukee Market 


Valuable indexes of trade conditions 
in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin field are 
available in the market surveys com- 


piled by The Journal. 


Some of the more important lines 
covered are Coffee, Cereals, Pancake 
Flour, Dentifrices, Tobacco and Soaps. 


These surveys are based upon broad 
investigations. They contain the per- 
centages of sales and distribution of 
all brands—the per capita purchase— 
the brands represented in Milwaukee 
—the names of the fastest sellers— 
forms of co-operation given by dealers 
—and more COMPLETE data than 


has ever been issued. 


Advertising agencies and manufac- 
turers can secure copies of the surveys 
that are of particular interest to them. 


Why not make your request today? 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 


New York Chicago 
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The Huge Railroad Purchases Will 
Help to Stabilize Business 


Railroads—the Country’s Biggest Buyers—Will Soon Be in the Market 


for Vast 


By J.G. 


MID the encircling gloom 
which gathers about business 
men so easily these days when 
they garb themselves in figurative 
sackcloth and sprinkle their heads 
with imaginary ashes while they 
intone many a “Woe-is-me” and 
similar classical lamentations, va- 
rious observers have noted the 
absence of most railroad men 
from the mourners’ benches. 
There was a day, and it is not so 
long ago, either, when leaders in 
the transportation industry were 
the first on hand and the loudest 
in the whimpering and gnashing 
of teeth when business men were 
holding a lodge of sorrow. 
Railroad men have by no means 
forgotten entirely how to kick— 
they still do. They kick because 
the discipline which prevailed 
upon their railroads when Uncle 
Sam took them over ‘has been 
knocked into a cocked hat; be- 
cause the piece-work basis of pay 
for shop labor, a vital factor in 
the efficient operation of their 
properties, was abolished by the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration; because their forces came 
back to them organized almost 
100 per cent into some Am avs 
closely affiliated unions, and for 
several other more or less im- 
portant becauses which need not 
be discussed here. But all these 
becauses are largely technical, 
they are troubles within the in- 
dustry, and in the main do not 
apply to or affect other lines of 
enterprise. Railroad men do not 
see a business panic or a great 
financial smash in the immediate 
offing because of these conditions. 
Here is the way one president 
of an important freight carrier 
summed up the situation the other 
day when he was asked if he 
thought the present depression 
was likely to affect the railroads 


Supplies 
Condon 


seriously or to continue for any 
great length of time. 

“Tt can’t last,” he asserted, “and 
for that reason I refuse to be 
worried. Look how much this 
country has grown in the last 
decade. When you have made a 
mental note of that, then observe 
our transportation plant, consid- 
ering the country as a whole. 
Now then, you and I know it is 
highly unlikely there will be any 
important construction of new 
railroad lines in the next ten 
years. Yet see how easy we get 
up to the peak of our present 
capacity. I tell you the next ten 
years are bound to be prosperous 
for the railroads for the simple 
reason that this country is going 
to do so much normal business 
all of the lines will have more 
than they can handle.” 

This again was a view of the 
situation from a railroad stand- 
point. But the railroad point of 
view means more than is ordinar- 
ily. to be suspected. It is from 
the railroads business is going to 
receive its best help in the im- 
mediate future, if the judgment 
of optimistic railroad men—and 
most of them are—is to be ac- 
cepted. Right now, business is in 
the doldrums, according to all re- 
ports, and what it needs is some- 
thing to start the ball rolling. 
Railroad men think they have the 
necessary exhilarator for the busi- 
ness ball. 


NEED OF SUPPLIES NOW AT THE PEAK 


In 1919 the railroads of the 
country, even though they were 
under Government control, spent 
the astounding sum of $1,380,496,- 
462 for the purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies. This repre- 
sented thirty-six cents out of 
every dollar of their gross earn- 
ings. There is little question that 
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this amount has been considerably 
exceeded in 1920, and 1921 should 
see the total take a considerable 
jump upward. 

The reason for this expected 
increase in expenditures is mani- 
fest to everyone acquainted with 
railroad operating conditions. 
There was hardly a company at 
the end of Government control 
that was not complaining bitterly 
of under-maintenance of its prop- 
erty while it was under the man- 
agement of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Locomotives and cars 

rticularly cars—tracks and 
bridges, stations, shops, docks and 
other facilities, it is contended, 
did not receive the attention they 
previously had had, and railroad 
managers were prepared to work 
this out in dollars and cents. 

With the return of the railroads 
to their owners practically every 
management set out to restore its 
line to its pristine condition. But 
new difficulties arose almost im- 
mediately. In the first place, 
while‘ Government control osten- 
sibly ended at midnight on Feb- 
ruary 29, for practically all of the 
lines it did not really come to a 
conclusion until September 1 last. 
This was because of the Gov- 
ernment’s six months’ guarantee 
most of the lines found it ad- 
visable to accept. It will be re- 
called that the Tyansportation 
Act 1920, under which the Gov- 
ernment relinquished control of 
the lines, provided for a guar- 
antee of the same return which 
each line had received during Fed- 
eral control for the six months 
after the Government let go, if 
railroads desired it as a protec- 
tion against the constantly in- 
creasing’ wages and other mount- 
ing expenditures without a re- 
sulting increase in freight and 
passenger rates. 


MANY GUARANTEES STILL UNPAID 


Conditions largely similar to 
those which prevailed during Fed- 
eral control continued during the 
guarantee period. There was the 
same sort of restricted buying— 
it was necessary that expenses be 
continued on the same general 
basis that had prevailed during 
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the so-called test period, the years 
1914, 1915 and 1916, which the 
Government had used in compu- 
ting the rental it paid for each 
railroad taken over. 

When September 1 arrived and 
the iines at last were back in the 
hands of their owners, when 
everything looked fine for a re- 


sumption of business and a drive , 


to put the railroads back to their 
old-time standards, the present 
unsettled market for all com- 
modities developed. In an era of 
falling prices, or with a fall of 
prices threatened, it was only nat- 
ural that railroad executives, like 
all other good business men, 
should show a tendency to hold 
off for a minute. 

“Why buy that steel we need 
for this job?” they asked, point- 
ing out that the job could be de- 
ferred for a few months any- 
how, in view of the possibility 
that the steel would cost less then. 

This condition, however, cannot 
continue indefinitely and railroad 
men know it. They must go into 
the market soon, the efficient op- 
eration of their lines demands it. 
But in the meanwhile, a new dif- 
ficulty has arisen. This is the 
controversy now on over the 
question of whether the Govern- 
ment will make advances to the 
railroads on account of what it 
owes them as a result of the guar- 
antees it made for the six months 
after Federal control ended. 

Those six months were troub- 
lous times for transportation men, 
March 1 found the railroads only 
at the start of digging out from 
the worst winter the lines had had 
to contend with in the memory 
of the oldest crossing. watchmen 
—than whom there is none with 
longer memories in railroad. work. 
The job was a long, tedious and 
costly one, with yards congested 
with freight, and shops congested 
with crippled cars and locomo- 
tives. Soon afterward came one 
of those joy-inspiring little strikes 
of New York harbor boatmen 
(with which New Yorkers came 
to be so familiar during Govern- 
ment operation) which, while os- 
tensibly affecting only the lines 
terminating at New York, tended 
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to slow up business of the greater 
part of the country. 

When this strike was nearing 
an end, the big blow came in the 
general “vacation” of switchmen, 
trainmen and other railroad em- 
ployees, which started in Chicago 
and thereabouts and soon spread 
over the whole country. This was 
the most serious difficulty of all, 
and lasted longest, and by the time 
it had ended and the guaranty pe- 
riod was finished, the railroads of 
the United States, which had ac- 
cepted the guaranty had piled up 
a deficit of $666,000,000 for Uncle 
Sam to make good. In this defi- 
cit, of course, is the last big 
raise in railroad wages, ordered 
by the Labor Board and made 
retroactive to May Ist, which piled 
up transportation expenses with 
nothing to offset it as the in- 
creased freight and passenger 
rates went into effect only a few 
days before September 1. 

Of this amount the Government 
has paid $234,000,000, leaving 
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some $426,000,000 still due. But 
this is held up because the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury has ruled 
that the law does not permit him 
to make partial payments to the 
railroads and that he can do noth- 
ing until each line has certified 
its entire claim against the Gov- 
ernment and is prepared to make 
final settlement. ew railroads 
are in position to do this, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul being 
the most noteworthy exception. 
In this instance, the Government 
and the railroad agreed on what 
is believed to have been more or 
less of a compromise. A lump 
sum was decided upon and paid. 
Other railroads have not been 
willing to do this, they have many 
items for which they think the 
Government should pay, where 
the Government denies liability, 
and a final settlement is impos- 
sible until these matters are 
straightened out. In the mean- 
while, some of them have been 
badly cramped and have had dif- 
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ficulty in meeting current expen- 
ditures, to say nothing of paying 


for materials needed for better-: 


ments. It is said this condition 
has forced many supply houses 
doing business with railroads to 
go to the banks for loans to 
carry on their business, all tend- 
ing to increase inflation at a time 
when deflation is so urgently 
needed. 

This state of affairs, affecting 
not only the railroads and the 
supply houses with which they do 
business, but the whole business 
fabric of the country, has at- 
tracted the attention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, and through this agency 
and others which the railroads 
have invoked, it is hoped that 
conditions will soon be straight- 
ened out. In the meanwhile, 
however, the situation has been 
one more damper on railroad 
buying. 

But all these conditions cannot 
keep the railroads out of the mar- 
kets long. The Railway Age, 
which knows conditions of the in- 
dustry probably better than any 
one executive, has told railroad 
officials this in plain terms. In a 
recent editorial it said: 

“There has been a time when a 
slight recession in business ne- 
cessitated an immediate curtail- 
ment in the purchase of materials 
and supplies by practically every 
railroad. Has the situation re- 
mained unchanged, is it still nec- 
essary for the railroads to forego 
every badly needed improvement 
during a period of falling prices 
and scramble for such portion of 
these necessities as they can pro- 
cure during a period of great 
business activity? The railroads 
are the largest consumers of ma- 
terial and it is not too much to 
say that they can do more to- 
ward stabilizing the business ac- 
tivities of this country than any 
other one industry. The public 
expects more than the service of 
transportation from the = rail- 
roads, it expects a broad con- 
structive business policy that will 
not waver’ with every market 
fluctuation. Each railroad is con- 
fronted with a particular prob- 
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lem, but what will be the effect 
if every railroad accepts the ad- 
vice of its purchasing agent to 
defer the purchase of every pos- 
sible item pending a further fall 
in prices? Will the much needed 
improvements Cost less in the long 
run, and even if they should cost 
less, is that a circumstance to the 
importance of having the new 
equipment and the facilities in 
place, ready to function when 
traffic demands are again touch- 
ing new high Jevels? This coun- 
try wants its railroads equipped 
to move economically and expe- 
ditiously just a little more rather 
than just a little less business 
than may be anticipated. The 
purpose of recent legislation was 
clearly to enable the railroads to 
put their equipment in condition 
to do this irrespective of the cur- 
rent price of rail or any other 
item.” 

There is consolation and en- 
couragement for business men in 
all lines in that editorial. Ad- 
vice from such a conservative and 
reliable source will fall upon fer- 
tile ground. Executives will real- 
ize the words of wisdom and re- 
sults surely will be ‘forthcoming 
soon. 

As to what railroads in the mar- 
ket mean, every industry knows 
so far as it is concerned, but fig- 
ures showing the more important 
items in the distribution of that 
approximate $1,400,000,000 the rail- 
roads spent in 1919 are interest- 


ing. 

Fuel, for locomotives and power 
houses and incidentally for the 
heating of stations, etc., took the 
largest single slice, $491,131,288. 
Ties, which means money for 
lumbermen and farmers, cost 
$127,835,009; and rails, an all-im- 
portant item for the steel indus- 
try, represented $64,914,915, while 
the remaining $696,615,250 in- 
cludes the myriad of other things 
from conductors’ punches to lo- 
comotives, which go to make up 
an operating railroad. 





The Arnold Joerns Company, adver- 
tising agency, Chicago, has secured the 
account of the Chicago Spectacle House. 
A campaign will be placed in maiForder 
publications. 
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A Food Service 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 





far in advance of- the ordi- 
nary—recognizing food as 
a great fundamental—giv- 
ing the best obtainable 
scientific advice, in a prac- 
tical way, upon those food 
problems which govern the 
physical and economic 
welfare of the home—this 
has long been the aim of the 


Editors of the} OURNAL. 


That this sincere editorial 
effort is tending toward 
accomplishment may be 
observed in any current 


number of the} OURNAL. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
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The South Never So 
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Prosperous as Now 


The South was never more prosperous 
than it is today. Agriculturally and 
commercially this section of the country 
may be properly referred to as the 
“Solid South”—solid because of its va- 
ried industries and extensive resources. 


The time has passed when a slump in 
the cotton market means suffering in the 
South. The South is too great, its crops 
too varied and too large, its mines and 
mills too many and too busy, its ports 
too great and its people too wise to per- 
mit low prices of one crop—even of 
cotton—to check its growth and devel- 
opment for a day. 


Bank deposits in the South and South- 
west are as great today as they were 
in 1919, and in 1919 they were the 
largest in history. There is no unem- 
ployment in the South. There is no 
manufacturing problem or Bolshevism 
in the South. A good job at good wages 
is open to anyone who wants it. 


These conditions give evidence of 
continued prosperity and of continued 
confidence. 
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The South as a Market 


The South today offers more to the 
national advertiser than any section of 
the country, because the South is richer 
in national resources—in buying power 
and in merchandising possibilities. 

The South will respond to intelligent 
publicity. Advertisers in Southern 
newspapers get better returns on their 
investments, because Southern news- 
papers are more closely read and be- 
' cause there is less duplication. 


With the billions of dollars of harvest 
money now coming into circulation, 
American business which neglects to 
establish itself South is overlooking a 
great and growing and permanent 
market. This section is a fertile field 
for the advertiser who will “SELL IT 
SOUTH Through Newspapers.” 


THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Appointments in Cusack 
Organization 


The duties of R. L. Whitton, of the 
Thos. Cusack Company, Chicago, have 
been extended to cover both service and 
sales. His title will be director ‘of ser- 


wice and sales, 
ea: | 


E. Erickson has been appointed 
Gpictant to Be Pyéson, with the Pa 
of acting gen sales nager. ir. 
Erickson will have juriedictlon over 
national sales, , 

F. J. Eisemann has been ‘made: man- 
ager of ‘the promotion départment. 

A. J. Reinschreiber, as sales man- 
ager, will devote his entire efforts to 
local sales in Chicago. 

P. A. Hylleberg, assistant sales man- 
ager, in addition to present duties, will 
serve as point of contact between all 
branches and the Chicago office in‘*mat- 
ters pertaining fo sales. 


Sphinx Club to Discuss Adver- 
tising Rates 

The Sphinx Club, of New: York, will 
hear John Sullivan, secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers; 
S. R. Latshaw, of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, and Lester L. Jones, 
labor commissioner of the New York 
City Publishers’ Association, on ““What 
Is the Future Trend of Advertising 
Rates,” on December 14. An open 
forum on this question will be held 
afterward. 


E. G. Hines Returns to 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


Earle G. Hines has returned to the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York, 
after a two years’ leave of absence. 
Mr. Hines will be Eastern sales man- 
ager of Electrical World, and will also 
be associated w'th Electrical Merchan- 
dising and the Journal ef Electricity. 











Agencies Handling Trust 
Company Advertising 


The national advertising campaign of 
the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers’ Association, is being handled 
by the H. E. Lesan Adverts Agency, 
Inc., and by Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
both of New York. 





Agency for Municipal Research 


Advertising 
The Hancock Payne. Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is in charge of 
the advertising of the Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Munici Research, mention of 
which was made recently in Printers’ 
NK. ‘ 


“ ’ r, . 
Tuec” Vacuum Cleaner with 
Hoyt’s Service 
The United Electric. Company, of 
Canton, Ohio, maker of the “Tuec” 
vacuum cleaner, has placed its account 
with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 
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Col. Buxton Joins B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc. 


Colonel G. Edward Buxton, Jr., 
treasurer of the Providence Journa 
has been elected a_ vice-president of 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., and will take 
up his duties at the Providence office 
of that concern in the near future. 
This company is the maker of “Fruit 
of the Loom” muslins. ‘ 

Colonel Buxton has been with the 
Journal for a number of years. He 
has also served as a member of the 
committee in charge of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the A. N. P. A. Dur- 
ing the war he went abroad with the 
328th Regiment of the 82d Division 
and participated in the Argonne For- 
est and St. Mihiel operations. 


New Men with Boston Agency 
E. L. Donley, formerly art director 
of the Wood, Putnam Wood Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston, has been placed in 
charge of art vand  mechanica produc- 
tion of the Derby Brown Company, 
Boston agency. harles W. Turner 
has been made office manager of the 
Dey Brown Company, and Edmond 
S. A hi 
sta 





tten has been added to the copy 


Among the new accounts of this 
agency are the E. T. Wright Co., 
Rockland, Mass., and F. B. ashburn 
Co., Waleco Chocolate Cocoanut Bars, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Three Accounts for Rankin 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company, New 
York organization, has *obtained_ the 
advertising account of the Green Point 
Metallic Bed Company, of Brooklyn. 
Trade papers, newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. . 

The Rankin agency, Chicago, has 
secured two new accounts—The Linn 
Products Company and the Interna- 
tional Accountants’ Corporation, both 
of Chicago. 








“Indian” Motorcycle Account 
with Bates Agency 


The advertising account of the Hen- 
dee Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., maker of “Indian” motor- 
cycles and bicycles, is now being 
handled by the J B. Bates Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city. 


Continental Rubber with Bar- 


ton, Durstine & Oshorn 
The Continental Rubber Works, 
maker of “Vitalic” tires, Erie, Pa., has 
put its account with Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York. 


Thompson-Starrett Account 


with Hellwig Agency 


The Tompoon Starrets Company, 
construction, New York, has placed its 
account with the E. W. Hellwig Com- 


pany, New York. ’ Newspaper advertis- 


ing is being 
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Back in the War —_ 


—when every nerve of mining men was strained and 
every hour crowded to the utmost in the effort to produce 
tonnage, operators had no time to consider labor saving 
machinery, or better and more efficient equipment. 


But Today Things Are Different 


The operators of the great mines, mills and metallurgical 
plants—like the directors of all great basic industries 
MUST consider just these things. 


First, they now have the time. Secondly, the necessity 
of producing metal at a lower cost is imperative. Opera- 
tors are now taking the requisite steps in reorganizing and 
re-equipping to reduce production costs. 

“I am cutting my milling costs in half,” says a great 
Alaskan producer. “I am re-modelling my whole mill, 
unit by unit,” advises a western operator. “And the first 
re-modelled unit is handling 35% of the total tonnage 
that 8 units formerly handled!” “I am experimenting 
with that steel to see if it will really last longer. For I 
am going to be all set to go when the time does come,” 
was another remark from a mine operator. 


The attitude is general. 


Have you a better piece of equipment, or a more efficient 
machine? Then—to do business—tell the man about it 
who is looking for that very thing—and who must have it. 


Misin Steal 


One of the Eleven McGRAW-HILL Technical Journals 
New York 
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105 Screen Tht 
Pictures -. 


WE have just completed a survey of the Motion Picture® in | 
interested in a wider distribution of films and greater p 


Our book detailing this investigation contains an facts as the result of 
enormous amount of invaluable information, cover- who.go to see moti 
ing every film theatre in the city of Baltimore, the where and why 
name of the theatre, its manager, seating capacity, market based on thew 
prices, type of projection machine used, etc., outlines But the big salier 
a new and improved method of merchandising, gives tains is that ae tic 





embrandt But a film enterprise is tic 
IL MS doubling or tripling the sales. 





The firm acting on the suggestion ¢ 
it at the lowest expense. he morelo 


ing “ ”? 

3 t the “cream” at very moderate a 
Taylor, The Tailor ge "Y 
At The Garrick—This Week 
po tt] This is a book which will + 
biggest film enterprises, or in 
in this valuable survey, which 
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Baltimores. 
res Show YOUR 
How Often ?, 


in Baltimore which will be valuable to every man or firm 
them. 


stigation with those ing a film has gone into it, whether it is shown ten 
tioneehow often they go, times or fifty times in a market. With this in view 

possibilities of the our survey makes an extremely incisive suggestion for 
getting double or triple the present number of rentals 
investigation con- out of a film, and for keeping it working weeks, 
expense of produc- even months, after it now goes on to the shelf. 


more ip he is up against the necessity of buying more material of every sort, 
in fact,@his expenses generally, almost up to the point of his increased business. 
i ased expense whatever, so far as the product itself is concerned, when 


his survey and market analysis first will get the greatest benefit our of 
pinto it in the long run, the better, but the pioneers will unquestionably 


ch will biggest men in the Motion Picture industry. Men like Mr. Lasky, Mr. Laemmle, 
unet, Mr. Map Mr. Griffith, Mr. Zukor, Mr. Goldwyn or Mr. Rowland and others at the bead of the 
i ing, will find food for thought, serious consideration, and we believe incentive to action, 

to every executive in the film business who will write for it on bis business stationery. 


> News and American 


MORNING . E. LUTZ : 
AIL estern 
as LwadeR, AND First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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ECAUSE OF its ‘peculiar ~ 
location right in the heart of vl 
- things, Indianapolis is a mar- pra 
ket center which must always me 
be taken into consideration. - 
Information about selling ton 
conditions at the center of ot 
distribution will be furnished = — 5} 2«: 
gladly by the Merchandising wha 
Department of the News. oes 
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Makers’ Eighteen-Year Experience 
Advertised in Advance of 
New Product 


Public Is Made Acquainted with 


Henry M. and Wilfred C. Leland 


Months Before Even the Name of New Lincoln Automobile Is 


Announced 
By G. A. Nichols 
HEN, shortly after the ar- were called to Detroit and given 
mistice, Henry M. Leland a demonstration ride in the finished 


and Wilfréd C. Leland decided to 
bring out the new Lincoln motor 
car in Detroit, their advertising 
plans involved questions and 
angles that seldom present them- 
selves in the marketing-of an au- 
tomobile or any other product. 
The Lelands had directed the de- 
velopment and production of the 
Cadillac car from a one-cylinder 
proposition in 1902 to the intro- 
duction of the V type eight-cylin- 
der car in 1914 and its develop- 
ment up to July 1, 1917. As such 
they were well known in the auto- 
mobile world. This was evidenced 
by the fact that shortly after the 
news of the Lelands’ latest inven- 
tions got out a large number of 
“pplications for distribution fran- 
hises were received. Applicants 
offered certified: checks reaching 
ip into goodly figures and showed 
-agerness to sign contracts before 
they had the slightest inkling of 
what the new car was to be. They 
did not know its type, its size, its 
performing powers or whether it 
was to have one cylinder or ten. 
The fact of the matter is that at 
the outset the Lelands had not 
fully determined upon things them- 
selves. All they did know was 
they were going to produce auto- 
mobiles in their great factory that 
they had erected for the produc- 
tion of Liberty aircraft motors 
during the war. Experiments had 
to be made and long-drawn-out 
tests conducted. 
Notwithstanding all this, the 
distributors put up their money, 
signed their contracts, most of 
them going even so far as to erect 
buildings. Then, after a wait of 
twenty months, the distributors 





car. 

It will be readily seen that in 
the case of securing distributors 
the advertising was easy. All they 
needed to know was that the Le- 
lands were going to build the car. 
They were satisfied to wait until 
later for such details as to size, 
construction and price. But the 
consumer advertising was a differ- 
ent proposition because of the pe- 
culiar situation and a unique op- 
portunity. 

The car could be featured in 
consumer advertising in the usual 
way, which, of course, would mean 
the selling of the car itself. In 
due course this sort of advertising 
appeal, backed up by the personal 
efforts of the distributors and the 
performances of the car itself, 
would get across. 


MEN’S RECORD OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


And then one day there was a 
conference in which K. P. Drys- 
dale, whose association with the 
Lelands commenced back some fif- 
teen years ago in the Cadillac 
company and who is now handling 
the Lincoln campaign, suggested 
to the Lelands that the preliminary 
advertising to the public be based 
not so much upon the car as upon 
its makers. 

“First, let us devote several 
months’ advertising effort,” Mr. 
Drysdale suggested, “to acquaint- 
ing the public more thoroughly 
with the Lelands. You are well 
known in the automobile world as 
men who have accomplished much 
in the development of the motor 
car and the industry. Now en- 
lighten the public at large along 
the same lines.” 
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_The Lelands disliked the idea of out of t 
disseminating praise about them- you cons 


have suited them much better if _ tributors 


sented to go ahead with it. the same 


Five Men Around the Table 


Automobile History in the Making 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF LAST SUMMER DESIGNED 
TO ACQUAINT THE PUBLIC WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 
















“Thus,” said Mr. Drysdale, “we portrait 
went to the people with our talk president 
on the Lelands before anyone in a _ brief 
the organization could state posi- from the 


whole talk at first was upon Henry’ ing car t 
M. and Wilfred C. Leland and numbers. 
their organization, their history, the Cadill 


sturdiest kind of foundation upon when the 
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he ordinary. But when 
ider the way distributors 


selves in this manner and it would and those who wanted to be dis- 


were impressed by this 


they personally had been left out proposition wholly on the strength 
of the advertising entirely; but the of the Lelands’ accomplishments 
idea seemed good and they con- and reputation it would seem that 


considerations ought to 
hold good in the case 
of the public. If the 
general automobile- 
buying public could 
know the Lelands as 
well as the automo- 
bile people know 
them, a mere an- 
nouncement of’ the 
Lincoln car would be 
sufficient to sell it.” 
The consumer ad- 
vertising was started 
last June with a view 
to acquainting the 
public with some of 
the high lights in the 
career of the Lelands 
as business men and 
automobile. manufac- 
turers. By that time 
the company was near 
enough to production 
to justify the begin- 
ning of the campaign. 


NOT A BIT OF DESCRIP- 
TION OF NEW CAR 


The first advertise- 
ment occupying page 
spaces in national! 
publications was a 
radical departure in 
automobile publicity. 
There was a_ large 

of Henry M. Leland, 
of the company, and 
sketch of his career 
time he started as the 


tively when the car would be ready manufacturer of machinery in 
for the market. We did not even New England until he, in company 
tell the people its price, its specifi- with his associates, brought out in 
cations or anything about it. The 1902 the first practical and endur- 


hat was made in. large 
This car, of course, was 
ac, but the advertisement 


and what they had accomplished in did not say so. 
the automobile industry. In this Then was traced the subsequent 
way we felt we could build the development of the car up to 1917, 


Lelands built a factory 


which to base future sales efforts. to make Liberty motors. 
“The idea of talking men rather The advertisement told about the 
than car was, of course, somewhat formation of the Lincoln Motor 
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Company and made the important 
and significant announcement that 
its backbone was composed of men 
who had been associated with the 
Lelands from three to twenty 
years or more. 

There was not a direct word 
about the car. All this was left 
wholly to the reader’s conjecture, 
and the entire effort made to sell 
the character and ability of the 
makers, 

The second advertisement, which 
appeared two weeks later, gave an 
interesting insight into automobile 
history in the making. It was en- 
titled “Five Men Around the 
Table,” and was illustrated with 
two photographs. The first showed 
a round table conference of five 
men eighteen years ago “which 
marked the sunrise of America’s 
motor car industry.” This was one 
of the conferences at which plans 
for the first Cadillac car were 
made and this was evidently the 
message that the advertisement 
tried to get over without saying it 
in so many words. The leaders of 
that history-making conference 
were Henry M. Leland and Wil- 
fred C. Leland. 

The second picture showed the 
same five men in conference 
eighteen years later completing the 
plans for “new and better things 
in motor cars.” 

This advertisement tells how all 
through the years Leland-built cars 
had stood up under the hardest 
service and how many of the en- 
gines placed in the first cars were 
still doing duty in stationary power 
work, in the small shop and on the 
farm. 

The two awards of the Dewar 
trophy by the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain in recognition of the 
greatest advance in automobile de- 
velopment were cited as showing 
the quality of Leland productions. 

The third advertisement in the 
preliminary series which appeared 
in July told about the “Leland 
Contributions to Motordom.” After 
a rather lengthy statement of ac- 
complishments, it was held. to be 
a perfectly Jogical supposition that 
the new car would uphold the tra- 
ditions of the builders and their 
determination and ability to 
achieve and surpass. 
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Not a word yet giving any of 
the particulars of the new car. 

By that time it was considered 
that the early connections of the 
heads of the company had been 

sufficiently stated, and the next ad- 
vertisement told about the rush of 
distributors to get selling fran- 
chises, as previously mentioned. 

There was an interesting story 
related of how distributors from 
various parts of the world insisted 
on filing their applications for sales 
franchises and binding them with 
deposits before any announcement 
of the car had been made. From 
one city there were sixty-one ap- 
plications. From another was a 
certified check for $1,000,000. It 
was told also how more than a 
thousand individuals had placed 
orders with deposits, despite the 
fact that nobody knew what the 
car was to be, or whether its price 
would be $600 or $6,000. 

“But these applicants knew,” the 
advertisement said, “about the his- 
tory of the men. They knew the 
Leland traits and traditions. They 
knew the Leland vision was always 
forward.” 

In August advertisements were 
run having to do mostly with the 
Lincoln Liberty aircraft motors 
A big picture of the last one of 
the Liberty motors was shown and 
grouped around it the two Le- 
lands and some of their chief as- 
sociates. Connection with the past 
again was made through mention- 
ing that of the nine men in the 
picture seven had been in continual 
relation for twelve years, five for 
twenty-one years, and three for 
twenty-seven years. A description 
of the factory was given as show- 
ing how well the company was 
equipped to manufacture its new 
car, “which now is in process of 
construction.” 

Thus a series of five advertise- 
ments had been run based on the 
general effort to sell the makers. 
And then late in August came the 
first announcement of the car’s 
name—the Lincoln. This was 
made in connection with a presen- 
tation of the names and photo- 
graphs of “the men who will dis- 
tribute the new Leland-built Lin- 
coln car.” Here was related again 
the story of how these men sought 
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the selling franchises purely upon 
the maker’s reputation. 

Subsequent advertisements told 
about the Lincoln motor factory, 
gave illustrations and descriptions 
of some of its interesting me- 
chanical equipment and in general 
tried to give people a fair ac- 
quaintance with what was called 
“one of America’s most modern 
factories.” 


LELAND’S STORY IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Late in September Henry M. 
Leland came out with his “own 
story” of the new car. This ap- 
peared in easy-reading narrative 
style. It related how Mr. Leland 
had occasion to go from Detroit 
to Defiance, Ohio, and decided that 
here would be a good opportunity 
to see for himself just what the 
new car was. 

On a good stretch of road he 
suggested to the driver that he 
“step on it and let’s see what she 
can do.” 

On being informed that “she’s 
doing her best now,” he was dis- 
appointed, thinking that “her best” 
was only about forty miles an 
hour. Then he tells the rate the 
car actually was traveling and 
how surprised he was at the ab- 
sence of vibration and all that sort 
of thing. 

When this advertisement ap- 
peared each of the fifteen distribu- 
tors had a car in his possession for 
demonstration purposes. 

One striking feature of each ad- 
vertisement is its unusual length 
in words. The text is set in body 
type and each message represents 
a considerable quantity of reading. 
This is in contrast to the gener- 
ally accepted idea that advertising 
messages must be confined to pic- 
tures and a few snappy words of 
text that can be taken in at one 
eyeful. 

“It is our belief,’ Mr. Drysdale 
told Printers’ Ink, “that automo- 
bile advertising should convey in- 
formation, and we believe we had 
an interesting story to tell in which 
the human element predominated. 
But, leaving the Lelands entirely 
out of consideration, it is a note- 
worthy fact that people like to 
read biographical stories of 


achievement, especially when the 
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stories have to do with such a 
prominent part of our modern life 
as the automobile. If you have an 
interesting story to tell and tell it 
in an interesting way you need not 
worry if your copy exceeds the 
orthodox limit as to brevity.” 

Another interesting departure 
from the conventional will be made 
in Lincoln national advertisements 
which are scheduled to appear this 
month. It is considered that the 
public has now become quite well 
sold upon the personal and fac- 
tory end of the proposition. The 
idea has been conveyed in a gen- 
eral way that as a matter of fact 
the new car must be superior. Its 
durability, dependability and other 
qualities have been set forth in a 
human-interest way. 

Now comes the familiarizing of 
the people with the details of the 
car and showing them bit by bit 
the reasons behind the comprehen- 
sive claims that have gone before 

It is claimed by some authori- 
ties that inasmuch as the average 
man knows little or nothing about 
machinery it is waste of effort to 
try to make him actually under- 
stand the mechanical processes of 
a car. Hence, if the idea of re- 
sponsibility of the company can 
be got across, these authorities be- 
lieve that the advertising of the 
mechanical parts can be left to a 
mere recital of names. A man 
may not know much about bear- 
ings, but he does not worry much 
if the advertisements assure him 
that the bearings in the car are 
made by reputable makers. If a 
car has improvements that lessen 
vibration, the usual idea is to speak 
of its lack of vibration without at- 
tempting to go into the causes. 

The Lincoln advertising has not 
been confined to mere statement of 
facts in dealing with the mechani- 
cal features of the car. It has 
made an effort to tell the whys and 
wherefores of various salient fea- 
tures in a way that the layman 
can thoroughly understand. 

“In the early days of the auto- 
mobile industry,” said a later ad- 
vertisement, “the principal efforts 
of engineers were devoted to mak- 
ing cars that would actually go. 
With that accomplished, in greater 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A circulation is no larger than its value is to you. 


Automotive Advertisers in Chicago 
Find ‘‘Post’’ Best ‘‘Service Station’’ 


Advertising is service—the service that brings together 
buyer and seller. This service is brought about in many 
ways, but the most effective, and the least expensive 
method in nearly allinstances, is by newspaper advertising. 


Manufacturers and dealers in better-class commodities, 
those who in order to profitably market their product 
must tell their story to a class of people who are intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate their offerings, as well as finan- 
cially able to purchase them, have long known the value 
of The Post’s service in the Chicago market. 


Advertisers of automobiles, financial advertisers, insur- 
ance companies, publishers, art dealers, and those special- 
izing in all better-grade merchandise, have always in the 
Chicago market chosen first The Chicago Evening Post 
when making up their schedules. 


The value of The Post lies in the quality of its circulation; 
it reaches the buying p of Chicago. Elimination of 
waste circulation, with your sales story reaching only 
those who are able to buy your product, is the result of 
concentrating upon the able-to-buy readers of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class News paper 


Eastern Representative: 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York. 
Western Representative: 

John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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CLEAR THINKING 


on Business Conditions 






NORMAL PRIOR TO START 
OF WAR IN 1914 





% THE NEW NORMAL 
SGGSeeeeeastaeeca 


! 
HE course of business never does run 
smoothly. It has its “ups” and “downs”. 
Clear thinking takes false optimism out of 
the “ups” and false pessimism out of the 
“downs.” 


For example: business just now is in one 
of its “downs”. The true significance of this 
“down” is clear to those who view it in its 
relation to past and future. 


Up to August, 1914, business had been run- 
ning its normal course since 1908. 


Then followed the long inflation period 
when costs of all sorts steadily climbed, 
and many factors in the commercial struc- 
ture here and abroad were thrown out of 
adjustment. 


Now, we are in the period of deflation— 
inevitable—necessary, which gathered full 
speed about. September last. Here is a clear 
proof of the law of compensation. 


Clear thinkers expected and prepared for 
the present “down” of business. Faulty 
thinkers were caught by it. 


Not far ahead of us lies the new normal 
period of business. Clear thinking makes 
that certain. Normal conditions are basic 
and can be built upon. “Ups” and “downs” 
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are temporary and should be taken with 
reservations. 


Clear thinking reveals a solid existing basis 
for future prosperity. Maintenance and ex- 
tension of roads, railroads and buildings 
alone will furnish an enormous demand 
upon industry when prices stabilize. The 
full list of promising factors is impressive. 
In addition, money is ample though for the 
moment closely held. Labor is ample. 
Transportation is better. Efficiency is rising. 


Normal demand, just ahead, will bring 
normal supply. This in itself means normal 
prosperity, unless we have too much pro- 
ductive capacity. But this the clearest think- 
ers deny. 


Clear thinkers see no mystery in present 
conditions, and raise no fears about condi- 
tions to follow. 


Clear thinking sees the picture as a whole 
—the last normal period, the next normal 
period, and, intervening, the law of com- 
pensation giving an acute demonstration. 


That is a law, by the way, which clear 
thinking never lets go of. 


EJ.ROSS COMPANY 


CORPORA 


ADVERTI SING 
u9 oWest Fortieth Street, NewYork 
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—quoting a leading advertising agency 


“Sales First— 
“then Commercial Independence. 


“To Advertisers who are coming to 
grips with the Buyers’ market. 


“Salesmen must return to intensi- 
fied selling. Workmen must return 
to a solid day’s work. The Buyers’ 
Market is here.” 


The predominant medium to pro- 
duce immediate sales in any desired 
locality is the daily Newspaper. 


Daily Newspapers actually sell 
more merchandise than any other 
advertising medium. 


So much for “Sales First.” 


The Daily Newspaper is the Uni- 
versity of the Masses. It is the one 
national meeting ground of all 


classes, professions, interests, the’ 


rich and the poor. This incompar- 
able sales force, national or sec- 
tional, as you wish, available at a 
moment’s notice, can at once stimu- 
late and stabilize any business. It 
can be localized right where your 
goods are on sale, and extended to 
keep pace with distribution. 


“then Commercial Independence.” 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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or lesser degree, their thoughts 
then turned to other developments 
—power, speed, endurance and the 
reduction of vibration. Of all the 
enemies to long automobile life, 
of the things which detract from 
smoothness, ease and comfort, and 
of the irritating factors with which 
motorists may be obliged to con- 
tend, vibration is one of the most 
conspicuous.” 

Inasmuch as one of the big talk- 
ing points is the absence of vibra- 
tion, the company felt it well to 
go into the details of the thing 
and show exactly why they have 
been able to bring about this big 
improvement. 

The advertisement mentioned is 
headed “How Lincoln Engineers 
have eliminated noticeable vibra- 
tion at all speeds in the Leland- 
built Lincoln Car.” 

The advertisement shows a sec- 
tional view of the eight-cylinder 
V-type engine used i _ the car and 
explains in an A, C way how 
the so-called oot vibration 
has been overcome. It is ex- 
plained that vibration is simply 
rhythm, and then follows an easily 
understood statement of what has 
been done in the motor to over- 
come this. 

“The layman,” one of the com- 
pany officials said to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, “usually has an inadequate 
conception of the necessity for ac- 
curacy in vital parts of a motor 
that extend down to a thousandth 
part of an inch. Precision for 
mere precision’s sake alone is of 
little value. But precision fer the 
sake of what it means and does is 
of a value almost incalculable. A 
thousandth part of an inch is just 
about one-third the thickness of a 
hair from your head. The average 
person not working with mechani- 
cal things cannot be blamed for 
having no idea of how very fine 
the specifications are which re- 
quire such things. To say, there- 
fore, that certain parts of a car 
are made with an extreme toler- 
ance of three ten-thousandths of 
an inch cannot mean as much to 
the layman at first reading as it 
possibly can when he understands 
it thoroughly. 

“Therefore we ran an adver- 
tisement showing by means of a 
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diagram and a non-technical de- 
scription just why our standards 
of precision mean longer life and 
greater charm in the car. We 
showed in detail how in an inter- 
nal combustion engine parts like 
wrist pins, connecting rod bearings 
and crank-shaft bearings must en- 
dure the most rigorous punishment. 
We show that the more nearly 
these are made to approach the 
consistency of a solid piece and, 
with a film of oil between, have 
just sufficient freedom to permit 
their turning, the greater will be 
their wear resistance. 

“These are facts that almost 
anybody who is able to read can 
understand. In short, we have at- 
tempted through the printed page 
to demonstrate the mechanical fea- 
tures of the car much as would 
be done in personal salesmanship 
when inquiries were made.” 

Then follows an advertisement 
dealing with some of the details 
of refinement and calling attention 
to a number of conveniences and 
utilities in the car. 

Next will come a story of the 
development of the new Lincoln 
spring suspension and picturing in 
a graphic way how the car appar- 
ently smooths out the roughness of 
the road. 


Miami Would Lengthen 
Florida Season 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mi- 
ami, Fla., has instituted a “Palm-Fete,” 
to be held for the first time from 
December 7 to 11. It is being adver- 
tised in Florida newspapers as well as 
elsewhere, because of the belief that 
residents of other parts of Florida 
should know Miami better. The chief 
purpose of the fete, however, is to bring 
northern tourists to the city earlier in 
the season than has been customary in 
past years. 

A “Book of Sports” has been added 
ae ear to the advertising material 

in behalf of Miami. very page 
tabes up a different branch of sport— 
polo, golf, swimming, etc. 








“Theatre Magazine” Changes 


Page Size 

Beginning with the January issue the 
page size of the Theatre Magazine will 
be changed to 11% inches by 8 5/16 
inches instead of 12 inches by 8 5/16 
inches as heretofore. This changes the 
number of lines to the column to 158 
—e of number of lines to the page 
to 








Pacifying the Detail Cranks 





Every Advertiser Has His List of “Beloved Meddlers” Who Look for 
Trouble, Find It, But Must Be Answered 


By W. Livingston Larned 


I< the morning mail of a na- 
tional advertiser came a per- 
fumed and unconventional letter. 
As correspondence goes, it was a 
lilac-scented bonbon, written long 
hand and redolent of the boudoir. 

Eventually it found its way to 
the advertising department, with 
the memo, “What about this?” at- 
tached to it. 

The letter, written by a woman, 
was as follows: 

“There is a very ridiculous error 
in the illustration of the attached 
advertisement, and I wish to call 
your attention to it. Surely you 
do not wish to put out somethitig 
that every woman in the country, 
who sees it, will question. The 
artist has drawn a dinner-table 
scene, and the silver service is ob- 
viously wrong. The knives, forks 
and spoons are not correctly ar- 
ranged. Any woman who has the 
slightest conception of such mat- 
ters will surely laugh at your pic- 
ture. I am quite sure you will not 
want this serious error to go un- 
noticed.” 

The illustration in question was 
from a photograph, It had been 
passed by a domestic science 
teacher, who also specialized in 
advertising prints. It was not an 
original design at all, in the sense 
that it had been drawn or painted. 

The advertising department 
made an investigation, and it was 
ascertained that the table arrange- 
ment offered room for argument. 
Opinion was divided. There were 
several ways. 

And right here is where the 
office blunder took place. 

“What’ll we do about it?” 
somebody. asked. 

“Oh, tell the dame where she 
gets off,” somebody else answered. 
“Life is too short to: bother with 
these professional trouble makers. 
That’s all they’ve got to do—find 
fault.” 

A somewhat caustic letter was 
sent to the lady. It was suggested 
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to her that it might not be a bad 
idea to look for the virtues of an 
advertisement —rather than its 
vices of omission or commission. 

It was just the sort of letter 
that a man writes when he is a 
bit angry—when someone has 
pointed out a mistake. And it 
was, likewise, just the type of let- 
ter that should never be sent by 
a business house, however great 
the provocation. 

When nothing could be done to 
correct the error of judgment, it 
was discovered that the lady was 
a social leader in a certain West- 
ern city. She presided over a 
popular cooking school, was presi- 
dent of the Social Club—and her 
word was law. 

Incensed by the advertiser’s cold 
letter, she started studied propa- 
ganda against his product. She 
literally killed its sales in that city, 
for her influence was far-reaching. 
It may not have been an impor- 
tant matter in the life of a prod- 
uct nationally known and adver- 
tised, but it was certainly dis- 
tasteful. You can never tell what 
will follow in the wake of a let- 
ter unwisely answered. 


TREATS ALL LETTERS SERIOUSLY 


We know of one advertiser who 
pays as much and as serious at- 
tention to letters received, which 
have been inspired by its adver- 
tising, as to any other department 
of the great business. One per- 
son—a woman—has been put in 
charge of the work. She is, by 
nature and instinct, a diplomat. 
Her liberal salary is paid because 
of a rare trait she possesses—she 
never loses her temper. Every let- 
ter the house receives—and there 
are more than you might imagine 
—is turned over to her. She is 
the peace-maker. 

But hear what she has to say 
in defense of the work she does: 

“There are two ways to meet 
criticism. One is the always dan- 
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Morning Evening Sunday 

JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8. OSBORN 

Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Piers = 
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The Homie Newspapers 
of Baltimore 


@ The Sunpapers are the home papers ot Baltimore, not 
only because they appeal to the readers in their homes, 
but also because they are delivered directly into these homes 
by exclusive Sun Carriers. 


@ We present Mr. Francis J. Wollt, 
who is one of the ¢4 authorized Sun 
Carriers who deliver your advertising 
message into the homes ot Baltimore. 






























@ In the 10 years trom November, 
1910, to November, 1920, Mr. Wolt 
has increased the number of sub- 
scribers to the Daily Sun (Morning and 
Evening) in his territory (Route No. 47 : 
in West Baltimore) trom 1,000 to 1,695, i 
or over 6g per cent; and the number of 
subscribers to the Sunday Sun trom | 
500 t> 1,150 or 130 per cent. 





Francis J. Wolf 


@ And the circulation ot The Sunpapers 1s growing stead- 
ily. For November, 1¢20, the average paid circulation ot 
the Daily Sun (Morning and Evening) was 196,894, a “i 
gain of 27,664 over November, 191g, and that of The ) 
Sunday Sun tor November, 1920, was 142,456, a gain ot 
13,225 over November, Ig!g. 


@ It’s true that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say ““Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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. gerous method—to come back, to 
fight the issue—to start an argu- 
ment. Nothing is to be gained by 
doing this, It makes an enemy. 
The more subtle idea is always 
to answer such correspondence 
promptly and politely. If there 
is even the slightest justification 
for criticism, thank the writer 
for the interest he has shown, and 
promise to be more careful in the 
future. 

“That is what they expect: that 
ends the matter. It quiets them. 
You know, it’s really very inter- 
esting about these people. -It is 
a sort of disease with them—dis- 
covering small things that are 
wrong. Their senses are over- 
acute in this one direction. They 
can ferret out an error, a mis- 
spelled word, a twisted historical 
fact as far as they can see. 

“And, as far as I have been able 
to judge, there is a sort of exulta- 
tion in being able to confide their 
discovery to others. They run 
with these little morsels to the 
advertiser as a magpie gloats over 
a bit of bright glass. 

“Analyzed still further, it is a 
kind of strange ego. These people 
are immeasurably proud of their 
acumen. They have an oppor- 
tunity to display knowledge. 
Theirs are what I would call 
‘school-teacher’ minds, and every 
adyertisement is an examination 
paper. 

PICKING THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO 

PIECES 


“Advertising illustrations are 
fine prey for this class. It is not 
probable that campaigns can be 
run, of from twelve to fifty 
pieces, without an occasional lapse. 
We, here, attempt to be invincible. 
Every advertisement is passed 
upon by a dozen people at least, 
to whom it is presented for frank 
criticism. When an_ illustration 
has to do with things feminine, we 
go so far as to show it to the 
young ladies in the outer office— 
those who are in no wise connected 
with the problems or preparations 
of advertising. Despite which in- 
significant errors creep out. I do 
not believe it will ever be dif- 
ferent. 
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“Is there not deep significance 
in the fact that at least 80 per 
cent of these letters of caustic 
criticism are sent anonymously? 
That is the phase of it I fail to 
understand. 

“Tt is as though they were 
ashamed of what they had done. 
This reticence is disconcerting, for 
it requires me, in my own depart- 
mental work, to do no inconsider- 
able sleuthing. A post-mark, the 
corner imprint of an envelope, 
initials, all assist in this; but the 
point I wish to make particularly 
is the wisdom of never leaving 
these letters unanswered; never 
writing back snappishly and in a 
tone of resentment. There is no 
more dangerous employee than the 
one who loses his temper in cor- 
respondence. 

“People write in about the most 
remarkable things. One month we 
issued an advertisement, the il- 
lustration for which pictured a 
breakfast table scene. And, un- 
thinkingly, the artist displayed a 
clock, the hands at 12:30. More 
than fifty letters were promptly 
received from various magazine 
readers. ‘Since when has it grown 
to be the custom to serve break- 
fast at noon?’ was the gist of the 
complaint. We stood corrected, 
and every signed letter was 
politely answered, thanking the 
author for the interest she had 
displayed in our advertising. 

“At another time, the illustra- 
tion was of a maid serving guests. 
She was serving on the wrong 
side. And a goodly number of 
exacting hostesses demanded that 
this ignorant servant be forever 
banished from our advertising. 

“Occasionally, the objection is 
one of ethi¢s. An illustration for 
a corset display was set in a 
home bathroom. Mother was at 
the washstand, wearing the corset. 
A small child in the tub was 
splashing water about rather bois- 
terously. In effect, the argument 
was that this merchandise was 
waterproof. The idea of the il- 
lustration was a positive affront 
to numerous people. A mother 
wrote and said, ‘The woman who 
permits a child to act in this way 
should be herself spanked. Such 
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Average Net Paid 
Circulation of the 
Kansas City Star 
During November: 


Morning - 215,689 
Evening - 221,037 
Sunday - 222,009 
Weekly Star 346,181 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Chicago Office 
2 Rector St, 


New York Office 
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33 Years in the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 








Besides Edward Miller & Co., the following concerns 
have been using the AMERICAN EXPORTER for 
thirty years or more to build up their foreign con- 


nections: 

’ Gandy Belting Co. Porter Co., H. E. 
heme, eee oe. Co. Goulds Mfg. Co. Samson Cordage Works 
Avery Company H.E.H. Silk Co. Sebastian Lathe Co. 
Barnes Co., W. F. & John Hendryx Co., Andrew B. Waterous Fire Engine Co. 
Bliss Co.. E. W. Higgins & Co., Chas. M. ~ weston Electrical Instr. Co 
Brown Oo., A. & F. Howes Oo., Inc., 8. White Sewing Machine Co. 
Butler 6 Kelly Machine tel ary wy Williams & Oo., J. H. 
“S “— Moline Plow Co. Worthington Pump & 
Continental Gin Co. Osborn & Co., O. 8. ne, See. 
Deming Co. Philadelphia Lawa Mower Woolsey ™ t & Color 

0. ny Ue “ 

Detroit Lubricator Oo = "5 scott, Inc. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
















17 I 





Fay & Egan Co., J. A. 
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O. K. Davis, Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, says, regarding the 8th National Foreign 
Trade Convention to be held in Cleveland, May 4th 
to 7th, 1921: 


“The domestic business depression through which 
we are now passing has reaffirmed most convincingly 
the arguments in favor of foreign trade. Everywhere 
I find that those producers who are enjoying the 
greatest sales for their products and who are enabled 
most readily to maintain their production, are the 
firms who had built up a substantial foreign business 
in various markets along systematic and permanent 
lines. 





There are merchants in Mexico, South Africa, India, 
China, and the other market places of the world, just 
as anxious to buy as you are too sell. They will buy 
your goods if you make your name known to them. 
Start to do so to-day. 


More than a thousand manufacturers build up world- 
wide demand for their products through the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER, and find this the solu- 
tion of temporary depressions in this country, and 
limited seasonable demand which the manufacturer 
with only a local distribution is bound to face. 


May we send you a recent copy of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER, and explain how our Foreign Trade 
Service will help you in your export promotion work? 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 





17 Battery Place New York 











pictures set both mothers and 
children a bad example. I would 
not buy the corset, because of the 
type of advertising used for it.’ 

“Pictures of boats, railroad 
scenes, airplanes and _ technical 
subjects of all kinds should be 
checked up by someone in: that 
particular business, fitted to criti- 
cise and to finally O. K. The 
reader who knows has_ small 
patience with ‘artistic license.’ 
Smoke going the wrong way from 
steamship funnels, faulty rigging 
of ships and out-of-date models 
fall quick prey to the chronic and 
professional faultfinder. You can 
be sure that, sooner or later, 
someone who is perfectly familiar 
with details will see the error and 
demonstrate his personal knowl- 
edge and prowess by a sarcastic 
letter. 

“A bag of complaints followed 
the use of a dancing picture—sup- 
posed to be one certain step, but 
faultily executed by the artist. 
The disposition to say, ‘Oh, no- 
body will notice a little thing like 
that—it doesn’t affect the story,’ 
is certainly a mistake. 

“In a certain piece of copy, the 
sentence appeared, ‘And all the 
joys and pleasures of a Pandora 
Box of Wonders were drawn 
from this brief moment.’ A let- 
ter that was written in vitriol 
came in short order, to suggest 
that if the writer of the copy had 
an ounce of brains he would know 
that Pandora was the most wicked 
and dangerous character of all 
Mythology, with a record in the 
police archives of her day for 
keeping only the undesirable qual- 
ities of life in her treasure 
caskets. 

“Every advertiser knows that 
letters of criticism are inevitable. 
They are welcome, however, in 
that they bring conviction of pub- 
lic interest in advertising. Peo- 
ple do not study it so superficially 
as some are led to believe. The 
error may be as small, obscure 
as you please, and still be de- 
tected, not merely by one reader, 
but by a great many. 

“In one of our food pages we 
embellished the text with a study 
of Hawaiian surf riding, with the 
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shore line, palms, etc. And, after 
many months, a letter came from 
the distant land of romance and 
strange musical instruments. It 
was from the wife of a news- 
paper editor in one of the larger 
towns. Snapshots were enclosed, 
taken from life and picturing the 
naked surf riders at their favorite 
sport on the long breakers. 

“ ‘Evidently,’ said the letter, ‘the 
artist who drew the illustration in 
the advertisement enclosed with 
these memos has never been in 
Hawaii, and did not take the 
trouble or the pains to look up 
authentic data on his subject. The 
picture is quite impossible and 
must cause anyone to smile who 
knows this dangerous and exact- 
ing surf sport. I attach photos 
I have made—file them for future 
reference.’ 

“T sent an answer immediately; 
thanked the lady for the pains she 
had taken to set us right, for- 
warded a copy of the correspond- 
ence to our art department man- 
ager, and filed away another les- 
son learned, in my memory. But 
we could have made an enemy, 
then and there, by answering the 
letter resent fully—and advertisers 
should have as few enemies as 
possible.” 





Corset Account with Chicago 
Agency 
Corset Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturer o 
“Madam Grace Corsets,” has placed its 
account with The Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company. A Special campaign on 
“Graceful Stout” corsets will be run 
in newspapers and women’s magazines. 
The advertising account of Maling 
Brothers, who operate a chain of shoe 
stores in Chicago, has also been piaced 
with the above agency. 


The Kaiamazoo 





Pacific Coast Representative of 
“Geyer’s Stationer” 


Geyer’s Stationer, The Gift and Art 
Shop and Geyer’s Revista Internacional 
will be represented on the Pacific Coast 
by Bert Butterworth, with offices at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Joins Perkins Service 


O. L. Wirth, formerly with. the Chi- 
cago Tribune's classified advertising 
department, is now with the Perkins 
Service in the capacity of manager of 
the Special Agency Department. 
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Dill Jones 


Bilistore stands at the cross roads—miles from a city center. 
avy buyer of your goods, but he’s a consistent buyer—a 
year out buyer—and together with the whole army of Bill 
own cross roads stores, he represents an important unit in 
fing machinery. 
Baiity department store you have placed a national advertising 
does not reach Bill Jones’ customers. Car cards, bill 
boasnewspapers—among all of these you divide your appropria- 
tio! Jones and the fifty or one hundred farm families he serves 
are @iced. 
one way to back up successfully the Bill Joneses of the 
t is Farm Papers. They reach the Southern Farmer. 
im into Bill Jones’ store with a request for your goods. 
still nights on the farm they give him the lasting impres- 
si™inence his buying on his trips to the city. 
Tample the Southern Ruralist which guarantees 350,000 net 
i@on—beginning Jan. Ist, 1921, 98% agricultural—massed in 
states. 
It@medium to “back up” Bill Jones. 
W@ask your advertising agent for complete information and 


ae Ruralist 


Audited by the A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 









New York—A. H. Billingslea, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
St. Louis—A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. 
Chicago—J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. 
Minneapolis—R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 



















COURANT readers sit in the Angle. of Interest ey™ 
rather than the Angle of Relaxation RY because : 


—the Editorial Policy is SOUND 












i 
F 
C 
No weak-kneed, vacillating, “yes-and-no” cI 
commentary on men and events, bit a 

clean-cut, American, straight-from-the- 
shoulder opinion that has made the he 
Courant the most quoted of all’ New qu 
England newspapers. se 
up 
You'll find this same fearless expression = 
of honest opinion, this regard for justice “ 
and truth, in every department of the -the 
paper. It is this policy that creates. the ad 
greatest reader interest. And, this reader * 
interest is usually carried over to the ad- i 
vertisements of the paper. That this is tur 
important can best be judged by the fact nov 
that many national advertisers use the sho 
° Courant exclusively to reach the Hartford sag 
folks. free 
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Next Week’s Advt. will tell anothér reason why COURANT Readers Sit at the Angle of Inte: 
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The Courage to Go Ahead in 


Business 





More True Now Than Ever Before That Quantity Production and 
Advertising Will Bring Quick Sales at a Profit 


By Roy Dickinson 


It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 
But of all the drinks I’ve drunk 
I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 


—Kipling. 


HE speaker evidently wanted a 
drink very badly. A long sell- 

ing talk on the relative merits of 
Perrier, Poland, White Rock or 
Clysmic water would*have been a 
cruel and unnecessary proceeding. 
In considering the place of ad- 
vertising in the buyer’s market 
which we have with us to-day, I 
have been unable to. get the verse 
quoted above out of my mind. It 
seems to me to have some bearing 
upon the problem which is facing 
all men who are planning adver- 
tising and sales campaigns at the 
present moment. For it describes 


-the kind of a market from which 


advertising was lucky to emerge 
alive. 

Much of the advertising done 
during that period was in the na- 
ture of insurance for the times 
now with us. And facts have 
shown that it was good insurance. 
Unnamed, unbranded goods to-day 
are the shelf-warmers—helping 
freeze credit. Advertised goods at 
the right price are moving. But a 
few years of the hectic buying we 
have passed through wouldn't 
have been any better for advertis- 
ing than for the welfare of the 
country. Surely a time like this, 
in which buyers express a stated 
preference for a definite kind of 
merchandise, instead of rushing in 
to buy merely because there is 
money burning in their pockets, is 
not a time for advertising men 
and manufacturers who use adver- 
tising to become sorrowful. On 
the other hand, every good and 
constructive phase of advertising 
receives its best test and its great- 
est opportunity in just this kind of 


a buyer’s market, or, as John Budd 


talls it, this buyer’s and seller’s 
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market. A somewhat pessimistic 
merchandising man says that the 
public having struck will not buy, 
that a gradual series of price shad- 
ings is the worst possible market 
in which to sell goods, and that the 
public, having once ceased to buy, 
is going to hold off until the whole 
retail structure crashes down about 
our heads. 

The poor old public, having been 
urged to stop purchasing because 
there was not enough goods to go 
around, suddenly finds itself being 
set upon by all sorts of people be- 
cause it is refusing to buy for too 
long a period. “Buy now” cam- 
paigns, many at the old price 
levels, are starting, but mostly 
buyer and seller are sitting tight 
watching each other. Advertising 
can help this problem. Let the re- 
tailer take his loss all at once in- 
stead of going into a series of 
price shadings which mean very 
little and, having established his 
new price level, drive it into the 
public consciousness through ad- 
vertising, and he will find that the 
public has not ceased buying, that 
it is under-supplied in all its es- 
sentials and that there is a tre- 
mendous buying power waiting for 
him at the right fair level. There 
is a tremendous accumulation of 
wants. As the Joseph Campbell 
Co. pointed out in last week’s is- 
sue of Printers’ Inx, the middle- 
man cannot change the funda- ° 
mentals of this situation, but it is 
possible to control them in staples 
through advertising. Fair prices— 
good advertising and aggressive 
salesmanship can turn these wants 
into cash. 


BLUE GLASSES AND ROSE-COLORED 


“Factories are closing up,” says 
the pessimist, “men are being 
thrown out of employment, which 
is a good thing,” says the bitter 
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employer who wanted revenge, or 
the man who honestly believes that 
wages must now come down, too. 
“Every man thrown out of employ- 
ment is a loss in purchasing power 
for some other man’s product,” 
says the economist. “We must cut 
down production,” says .the fac- 
tory manager, “because supply is 
pagans to exceed demand.” 

et listen to the following state- 
ment from one of the best mer- 
chandisers in England of boots 
and shoes—things which are surely 
a great public necessity : 

“Our chief problem to-day is not 
to discover the markets ready, 
even eager, to buy footwear, but 
to discover a means of producing 
and marketing boots and shoes at 
a price which can be paid by those 
who are anxious for our goods. 
Talk of over-production to-day in 
connection with the boot-and-shoe 
industry is a misuse of the lan- 
guage. We are suffering because 
of under-consumption, not over- 
production. If, on the other hand, 
a product is being made by 350 
concerns, the total demand of 
which can easily be supplied by 
fifty companies, the less efficient 
will turn to other lines or be ab- 
sorbed.” 

No man who is willing to look 
at the whole problem in a broad- 
minded and fair way and from a 
basis of common sense can deny 
that the English manufacturer 
speaks truth. Business to-day in 
scarcely any line is suffering from 
over-production. It is suffering 
from under-consumption in staples 
especially, due in large measure to 
the refusal of the public to buy 
at a price which they began to 
think was an imposition and a 
robbery. What is the usual thing 
to do in cases of under-consump- 
tion? It seems only reasonable to 
those who are in the advertising 
business that the one great thing 
to cure under-consumption in the 
world has been advertising. Surely 
there was under-consumption of 
white bathtubs before advertising 
made them a household necessity. 
Surely there was under-consump- 
tion of automobiles in the early 
days before they became generally 
known. Surely there was under- 


consumption of toothbrushes and 
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tooth-paste in the days before the 
force of advertising got people 
thinking along the lines of care 
of their teeth as a great health 
insurance. And so on down the 
line in every product which goes 
into the American home to-day, 
which makes America a fit place 
to live in, and which has made 
our standard of living the envy 
of peoples in other parts of the 
world, 

“Retailers are not buying,” says 
another manufacturer, who i is irate 
over the present situation, “or if 
they do buy, they are buying in 
quantities so small that the manu- 
facturer doesn’t know how to op- 
erate for the future in order to 
take care of the little measly or- 
ders he is getting at the present 
time.” 

Yet small buying and quick turn- 
over is not a bad thing in mer- 
chandising. There are surely few 
better merchants than the Italian 
fruit-vendor who takes his stock 
out in the morning and at night- 
fall has turned every pear, every 
peach and shiny apple into cash 
with which to buy another load 
the next morning and leave a good 
profit on his capital investment, 
and the manufacturer whose goods 
are moving over the counter to 
the consumer in this way has no 
real kick. Quick turnover, and 
sales are good. Are they not also 
tied up with advertising? We 
have always been told that they 
were, and we have incident after 
incident to prove that it is a good 
method of merchandising. So why 
should advertising be afraid of 
this particular attitude of quick 
turnover on the part of some 
retailers. 


PRODUCTION IS STILL THE ANSWER 


“And how about labor, it has 
got to be deflated, too, and right 
away,” says the manufacturer who 
claims he can’t promece goods at 
a price the public will buy until 
labor comes down. In this phase 
of the situation through which we 
are now passing advertising plays 
its important part. No sane em- 
ployer ever cut wages unless he 
was absolutely forced to—or, to 
say it another way, no man who 
is in business primarily to sell 
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W. A. Weld, of the Chicago office 


of the J. Walter Thompson agency, 
has sent The Minneapo Tribune a 
schedule for Libby, McNeill & —: 
advertising Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 


Many good reasons for using Pepso- 
dent as a dentifrice are compri in 
the attractive series of advertisements 
running in The Minneapolis Tribune on 
Mondays. Copy comes from Lord & 
Thomas, of Chicago. 


A series of advertisements for Wey- 
man Bruton Co. is being published in 
The Minneapolis ‘bune. is cam- 
paign is placed by the Geo. L. Dyer 
Co. Agency, of New York. 





The power of pewayeres advertising 
was never better displayed than in the 
recent nineteenth anniversary sale of 
The Powers Mercantile Company, of 
Minneapolis, one of the large depart- 
ment stores of that city, whose ad- 
vertising mnaager, John Angle, is a 


thorough believer in the power of 
the newspaper as a means of -sellin 
goods. his campaign was opene 


with a four-page spread in The Min- 
neapolis Tribune and was followed by 
e and double-page spreads through- 
out the sale, which lasted two weeks. 
It was one of the most successful 
sales ever held in Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has re- 
ceived a contract for its home-printed 
rotogravure section from the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., agency for the 
Lamont Company, advertis O’Sulli- 
van rub heels, Pond’s Ex t and 
Peters’ Chocolate. 


The Kirtland-Engel Company agency 
has sent The Minneapolis Tribune a 
contract for the Bargain Paper House 
Company. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a contract and schedule for 





Cutex from the J. Walter Thompson 
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Company ency. This campaign is 
te run in @ Tribune’s rotogravure 
section. 


The Greve Agency, of St. Paul, has 
placed an attractively illustrated and 
forcefully written campaign for apple 
cider in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
the Hamm Company, of St. Pau). 
“Drink an Apple’ is the slogan of 
the copy. 





The Paramount Company is carry- 
ing an extensive oo 8 The Min- 
neapolis Tribune, placed by the Olson 
& Enzinger Co. agency. ; 





Copy running three times a week 
for Horlick’s Malted Milk is ap . 
ing in The Minneapolis Tribune. Tinie 
campaign comes from the Chicago of- 
fice of the J. Walter Thompson Co. 
agency. 


The N. W. Ayer & Son agency is 
——. @ campaign in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune for the Associated Rice 

illers of America, consisting of nine- 
teen advertisements, through 
until March 1. While this institu- 
tional copy, it carries at the same 
time a strong selling message and is 
beautifully illustrated. 


Sunday advertising is being car- 
ried in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
the Arch Preserver shoe, manufac- 
tured by the Selby Shoe Company. 
Copy cémes from the Proctor & Col- 
lier Co. agency. 


Publicity was the keynote and foun- 
dation of Minneapolis Community 
Fund omer recently completed and 
which ne for the use of the vari- 
ous charitable organizations of the 
city a total of more than $1,500,000. 
Display advertisements, large and at- 
tractive, pnt and placed by the 
Mitchell Adverti aque , of Min- 
neapolis, were ed in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune daily for ten days. 
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‘merchandise wants to have a re- 
sentful working force. Any sane 
laborer is willing to sell his labor 
for the things he needs to live on. 
He thinks in terms of beefsteak, 
clothes and rent, and in numerous 
cases where they have come down 
considerably he doesn’t worry 
about a drop in the money wage 
based on theory. Some labor 
knows that the cost of living is 
not something imposed upon him 
from above, it is due in large part 
to the attitude of one class of la- 
bor to its work. But the thing the 
worker wants more than high 
wages right now is continuity of 
employment. That is what every 
man who sells goods wants if he 
analyzes his market correctly. 
Every man who is not working 
steadily is a lost consumer for 
some other man’s merchandise— 
and without wages no man can buy 
except the farmer—and he has to 
turn his marketable surplus into 
cash before he can purchase goods. 
His largest customer is the man 
who works for wages. 

Continuity of employment means 
a steady demand, and if there is 
any cheaper or better way to cre- 
ate steady demand than through 
continuous, consistent advertising, 
there is money and honor with- 
out end for the man who discovers 
it. A man who trades a $75-a- 
week job in a seasonable industry 
where he works, thirty weeks 
a year for a fifty- two-week job at 
$60 a week has not been deflated. 
He is an $870 better consumer— 
a better producer and a better 
citizen. And, incidentally, the firms 
that do national advertising year 
in and year out are usually the 
fifty-two-week-a-year people, with- 
out periodic shutdowns. 

Some of it sounds theoretical, 
says Old Man Specific. So let us 
drop to brass tacks for a minute. 
What has happened to prove that 
advertising over a period of years 
does help in dull times? Here 
are one or two letters from firms 
in the industries which have been 
most severely hit in the recent 
change from the seller’s to the 
buyer’s market. The letter of in- 
quiry was sent purposely to con- 
cerns in those industries which 
everyone said were worst hit. All 
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of them are advertisers. First, a 
letter in reply from a clothing 
manufacturer : 

“In spite of the general dulness 
which seems to prevail at the pres- 
ent time in the clothing industry, 
we have been working steadily up 
to capacity and expect to continue 
on that basis throughout this man- 
ufacturing period. Naturally, we 
give some of the credit of this 
to the fact that has been 
advertising continuously for al- 
most thirty years.” 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY RELIES ON 
ADVERTISING 


And one from a prominent au- 
tomobile manufacturer : 

“I know that this company, along 
with a very few other companies 
in our line of business, is enjoy- 
ing an advantage over the general 
run of automobile manufacturers. 
In other words, the business con- 
ditions that have affected the in- 
dustry as a whole adversely have 
affected us, speaking of the small 
group above referred to, compara- 
tively little. This fortunate con- 
dition I lay to no other factor 
than our consistent, persistent and 
intelligent holding to our adver- 
tising programme, regardless of 
decreased production and regard- 
less of the easiest market the in- 
dustry has ever known. 

“All during the war, the auto- 
mobile business was at a standstill, 
and the making of automobiles was 
the last and least of our activities. 
Our advertising was just as busy 
establishing and maintaining the 
reputation of our car as it would 
have been if we were turning out 
cars to capacity. 

“After the war, when produc- 
tion, beginning at scratch, was 
making about as much headway as 
a paralytic, while the demand for 
our car was large to the point of 
embarrassment, our advertising 
kept up its volume just as though 
we had to fight for every sale we 
made. 

“The result to-day is an even, 
gentle, upward slope in our sales, 
instead of the rather abrupt sag 
which some of our competitors are 
finding. 

“But our success has not gone 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ulling Power 


Production Managers of Ancient Times 
were slave-drivers who knew only 
power destruction. 


Modern science and invention have 
given us machinery and media to con- 
serve and multiply power. 


Among such forceful aids for the 

manufacturer and distributor are 

motion pictures shown on the screen 

of the theatres of the world and 
a thousands of other places where films 
\ are shown. 


The application of TRUTH Produc- 
| tions to your specific problems will be 
demonstrated on request, without obli- 
gation. 








HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distrifutors of 
GJndadustrial Educational Films 

New York City’ 
Offices and Studios 230-232 West 39%. Street 
ae pg gy 


ucts Co., Haynes Automobiles ai 
Westinghouse. 
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A new margin of profit 
by packing them right 


How one large textile manufacturer in- 
creased production and cut labor costs 


N the packing department of a big New 

I England textile mill production had 
reached a point which meant either mak- 

ing a big increase in their packing-room 
force, or else restricting output. 

And the labor cost of “setting-up” the 
old-style solid cartons, even with unsatisfac- 
tory results, was excessive. 

The manufacturer appealed to us. We 
made an unusual suggestion—a style of car- 
ton never attempted before for packing 
blankets. We recommended a folding box. 

In place of the expensive packing-room 
staff, packing machines were installed 
which required only one girl to feed, and 
which increased the output by 50% more 
than the number formerly turned out by 
four skilled men. 
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The new way, by 
displacing a costly 
hand-labor operation, 
secured a net saving 
—after allowing for 
all fixed charges on 
the machines—of 

6624% in packaging cost. 

But the biggest improvement of all was in 
the package itself. The old box had stayed cor- 
ners, and a printed label—sometimes two—pasted 
on its face. 

The new folding box is a complete package in 
itself—attractively printed in colors—carrying 
the message of the product direct to the con- 
sumer—a tremendous merchandising advantage. 

This is but an illustration of the ingenuity and 
mechanical skill which the Robert Gair Company 
applied to the manufacture of Folding boxes, 
Labels, Shipping cases, Window display adver- 
tising. 





The Gair Unit Service 


Because of its broad experience in solving ship- 
ping problems for the leaders in every tnlestee, 
the Robert Gair Company is especially qualified 
to offer expert assistance and advice on every 
phase of package merchandising. 

Because the greatest merchandisers of the 
country recognize this ability, more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise was carried last 
year in Gair folding boxes, in Gair shipping cases, 
under labels made by the Robert Gair Company. 

Our plant is the largest of its kind in the 
world. The recent acquisition of two new paper 
mills and the purchase of over a million dollars’ 
worth of new equipment enable us to guarantee 
timely production on the largest orders. 

With these facilities we are prepared to offer 
a complete service for packaging and displaying 
your Age ea olding boxes, Shipping 
cases, Window display abeartninn <aiiien unity 
to your product from factory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 


Window display advertising 























It’s the little things 


that count 


T is so easy to spoil a good 
piece of printing by careless 
binding or packing. That is one 
of the things we are keenest 
about — making sure that the 


work is finished right. 


Apropos of which, here’s a 
customer’s comment: 


“Just a line to compliment you on 
the recent folder which was 
delivered today. It’s a fine looking 
job all the way through — even 
the folding.” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Longacre 2320 
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to our heads. We are not resting 
on what we have done in the past. 
Graver conditions may confront 
us,later. Therefore, the steady, 
ever-increasing force of our ad- 
vertising is going to continue. We 
don’t: want to lose anything that 
we have gained, and we want to 
gain still more.” 

And here is one from a concern 
which advertises in- an industry 
which first felt the public’s sales 
resistance—the silk industry: 

“It is our experience that in 
such times, especially, of acute de- 
pression such as the silk business 
_ passed through a short time ago, 
advertising has little apparent ef- 
fect on the condition at the very 
moment of the slump. 

“We, however, have found that 
as soon as there was a little ac- 
tivity in the business, popularized 
fabrics, made so through our ad- 
vertising campaign, were immedi- 
ately sought for, very often in 
preference to the ‘unadvertised 
goods,” 

Hosiery, too, according to all 
reports, is feeling the public’s 
strike—but listen to this report 
from a firm which keeps adver- 
tising : 

“We believe that our advertis- 
ing. which has been backed up by 
a very good intrinsic value in our 
merchandise, which is at least 
equal in quality, is responsible for 
the fact that we are to-day run- 
ning full force with some two or 
three months’ unfilled orders on 
the books. 

“We believe advertising properly 
gauged to the requirements of the 
business and following consistent 
constructive policy must no doubt 
be of benefit at all times, par- 
ticularly slack times. As you know, 
the textile trade at present is very 
much at a loss, and we believe 
there are very few knitting con- 
cerns with the business on the 
books that we now have.” ~* 

Another clothing manufacturer 


says: 

“Undoubtedly it has enabled us 
to secure orders from retailers 
who considered the 
chise valuable at a time when such 
orders could not have been forth- 
coming had we not demonstrated 
during a period of years the value 
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of national advertising to the local 
retailer.” 

And two very conservative state- 
ments, in conclusion, from men in 


other lines. Then from a letter 
from a manufacturer of jersey 
cloths : . 

“We have constantly used the 
magazines and trade papers which 
have the womar-appeal for the 
past five years and feel that we 
have been thoroughly compensated 
in so doing, especially in the pres- 
ent dull period, when it has seemed 
as if our product was given pref- 
erence, due, we are measurably 
sure, to the fact that an advertised 
product is a dependable one.” 

Now a letter from a manufac- 
turer of cotton garments: 

“We feel absolutely certain that 
the advertising of our merchan- 
dise is of very material value at 
this time of depression. 

“Up to this writing our goods 
have not slumped to the ‘extent 
that we believe would have been 
the case had we not advertised.” 

What is the answer? Past ad- 
vertising does help in dull times, 
but that is only the negative side. 

It justifies Roger Babson’s ac- 
tion in putting it fourth on his list 
of ten present “bull” arguments— 
but there is more to it than that. 
For every dollar “saved” by ap- 
propriation cuts now, says a big 
national advertiser, $50 in sales 
are lost. 

When a man is in the valley for 
a moment he doesn’t get out of 
the driver’s seat and let all the 
gas out of the tank, he puts his 
foot on the accelerator. And let 
it never be f{.>votten that aggres- 
sive advertising is the accelerator 
of modern business. 

It is time to stop thinking that 
sales-resistance and a tightening up 
of credit in certain directions is 
over-production. The wise engi- 
neer doesn’t try to make a real 
grade on a low head of steam. 

To quote a famous merchandis- 
ing man, it is time to think once 


-more along almost forgotten lines. 


The old mistake of manufacturers 
in estimating the possible absorp- 
tion of their commodity in the 
way we consider the absorption 
of carbon dioxide by water, for 
example, must be changed. Under 
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ordinary conditions it will absorb, 
as a matter of fact, its own vol- 
ume—but double its volume with 
double the pressure. 

Can sales be increased? Let us 
ask ourselves: 

1. How many people are not 
now buying my product at all? 
How can I reach them more di- 
rectly? 

2. How many people buy only 
one of my products, when they 
might find good use for two or 
more? How can I prove it to 
them? 

3. What other ways can my com- 
modity be used than those in, or 
for, which it is now commonly 
used? How shall I best explain 
this to the public? 

When women used talcum pow- 
der on their faces only, the sales 
volume was small. More was sold 
when advertising began to make 
them’ use it on neck and chest, and 
vastly more when many used it 
over the entire body. 

Then men were taught to use 
talcum after shaving, and they also 
grew into the habit of using it 
all over the body after a bath. 
Thus the volume sold grew with 
the added users; but still more 
widely with the added uses, and 
talcum plants didn’t close their 
doors, 

To-day think how many homes 
have one pair of scissors, when 
they could be more conveniently 
equipped if they had three. Think 
of the homes where two or three 
men use the same safety razor! 

Think of the men and women 
who worry every week because 
their garments don’t get back from 
the laundry soon enough—when 
the only thing wrong is that they 
don’t have enough garments to get 
along with between launderings, 
and so worry all their lives for 
the lack of a small investment, 
the idea of which can be sold to 
them now—at the right price. 

Think how many homes have 
no fire-extinguisher in them—no 
step-ladder—no electric heaters 
with coal high and scarce. Think 
of the men who have no humidor 
to keep their cigars right. Think 
how many rusty old suitcases and 
handbags are doing poor service— 
that their owners should be 
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ashamed of. Sell the right price— 
pride of ownership—and create the 
market—it’s there waiting. 

Now let’s get right down to your 
commodity : 

You have most of the statistics. 
Why can’t you sell more goods? 
Is the commodity made right, or 
could it be improved and the im- 
provement made a big talking- 
point? Is your advertising the best 
possible, or could it be improved? 
Could it get more attention? 
Could it be made more interesting, 
more convincing? 

How can you make people feel 
that they just can’t get along with- 
out it another day? 

That is the point to concen- 
trate on! 

How often do you do it? 

How often do your sales man- 
ager and your advertising manager 
and your advertising agents con- 
centrate on that problem? 

To be merely marking time now 
may be putting off progress until 
the next generation! Why not do 
the big thing now? There never 
was a time in the history of the 
world when opportunity was so 
wide open as now. This is not 
the time to stand still or increase 
your business one- or two-tenths; 
but to increase it one, or two, or 
four, or five times! The man 
who can make a product right, 
eliminate waste in his plant, and 
sell good merchandise cheap 
through the economies of mass 
production, and tell the mass of 
people who are actually waiting 
to be told about it by advertising, 
has a real, once-in-a-lifetime op- 
portunity to do a big thing in a 
big way. Advertising isn’t a cure- 
all by any means. But it can help, 
and is helping, in almost every 
situation facing business to-day. 
Because advertising is not, and 
can never be, considered a thing 
apart. It is woven into the warp 
and woof of the whole business 
fabric. America is full of men 
of courage and vision who seem 
to come forward at a time when 
some other men doubt and the 
present time will be no exception. 





The Chas. A. Krause Milling Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has placed its adver: 
tising with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 
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Che Hartford Cimes. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


Where 


Advertising Is an 
Investment 


‘THE advertising rate of 

the TIMES is much 
higher than any other 
: Hartford newspaper, yet 
New Home of The Hartford Times the TIMES publishes far 
more advertising than ‘the daily and Sunday papers 
combined. 


Why do Hartford merchants spend more* money 
in the TIMES than in the other Hartford papers? 




















Here Are the Reasons: 


It’s a great investment. 


Being good business men, these merchants do not 
figure costs but results. Every dollar they spend 
in the TIMES brings back many more. They know 
by years of experience that the TIMES with its 
concentrated home circulation reaches practically 
every fireside in the community, and that their ad- 
vertising is sure of a thorough reading. ~ 


If advertising space in the TIMES is so valuable 
to local advertisers, there can be no doubt that it will 


‘ prove equally valuable to national advertisers. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 








Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
eR 











How Many “Clichés” in Your 
Copy? 






A Survey of Thirty-three Advertisements Chosen at Random Shows 
Them Full of the Worn Garments of Language 


By Hobart Wiseman 


E French have a word to 

denote a worn phrase, a 
hackneyed expression. It is spelled 
“cliché,” and is pronounced “klee- 
shay.” In a more or less literary 
journal a certain writer has been 
having fun with his fellow crafts- 
men in respect to their fondness 
for the said “clichés.” To illus- 
trate what he means he relates 
‘how, from a certain magazine, 
described as reasonably well writ- 
ten and well edited, he culls such 
phrases as the following: 


“Burning question” 
“Becoming modesty” 
“Abysmal ignorance” 
“Swaggering bully” 
“Caroling the birds” 


It occurred to the writer that 
the text of present day advertise- 
ments might be usefully subjected 
to the same critical examination, 
for the purpose of determining 
how often the advertising mind is 
tempted to drop into a comfort- 
able rut instead of seeking the 
new and fresh. He picked up a 
periodical fat with, advertising, 
and beginning with the first ad- 
vertisement on the inside front 
cover, he scanned the pages in 
the order in which they were 
bound. From each advertisement 
he was able to pick an ‘undoubted 
specimen of “cliché”? The yield 
was as follows: 


For all practical purposes 
Flight through space 
Greatest of all time 
"Deep and abiding 
Most economical in the end 
Phantasy of the imagination 
The problem is serious 
The day of reckoning 
We will see that you are sup- 
plied 
Underlying policy 
Drinks it up like a sponge 
Guarantee absolute satisfaction 





Minimize the chance 

Interesting booklet 

We will be glad to send ; 

Any dealer will be glad to show 
you 

Will send upon request 

In justice to yourself 

Think of it 

Nothing like it 

We stand ready 

Different from any other 

Lead to the same conclusion 

Welcome treat 

Swiftly mounting 

Warm as toast 

Co-operate to the fullest extent 

Trade on the reputation of 

Dominant in the field 

Render service : 

So simple a child can operate it 

Distinctive design 

Dull and lifeless 


At this point the examination 
was brought to a closé. It seemed 
of no use to prolong the agony. 

The statistics gathered from the 
survey show that thirty-three out 
of the first advertisements read 
contained at least one “cliché,” 
and some of them contained from 
three to a dozen phrases, terms, 
expressions, which are so worn, 
so dulled by too-frequent use, that 
they no longer make even a dent 
in the human consciousness. The 
mind no longer takes them into 
account because too familiar with 
their facile appearance. 

The tendency to slip into the 
worn garments of the language 
is well illustrated by the preced-. 
ing paragraph. “Dulled by fre- 
quent use” is a cliché and was 
saved from damnation only by 
the joining of the word “too” to 
“frequent.” It would have been 
easier to say-“roll like water off 
a duck’s back,” but instead the 
sentence was ended: “No longer 
make even a dent on the human 
consciousness.” 
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No thing 
Succeeds Like 








Circulation 





ITH a daily circulation 

\ of 300,000 and a Sunday 

circulation of over 1,000,000, the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 
is New York’s most successful 


newspaper. 


And this despite the fact that 
the daily NEW YORK 
AMERICAN is sold at 3c— 
all other morning papers being 
2c—and the Sunday AMERI- 
CAN at 10c—all other Sunday 
papers beihg Sc. 


The most successful method to 


advertise to the New Yorker is 
to use New York’s most success- 
ful newspaper THE NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, 
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Saida 
- Manurfac 





When the 
Chilton 
Symbol was 
explained 
to him—_ 


‘*T regard it as the most 
original idea yet created 
for trade advertising. I 
intend to use the Symbol 
in all our trade journal 
advertisements and in. 
our consumer advertising 
as well.’’ 
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Big 
turer- 


This opinion is typical of the enthusiasm displayed by all automotive 
manufacturers who have been told about the Chilton Symbol. 

The Chilton Symbol is a method of directing the automobile trade 
to the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY for specific 
buying information about any product advertised in trade journals and 
consumer mediums. 

Advertisers include the Symbol in their trade and consumer adver- 
tisements to convey the message to manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, 
garagemen and repairmen, that by consulting the current issue of the 
standard reference book of the industry they can obtain such informa- 
tion as would be found in the manufacturers’ catalogs, supplemented in 
many cases with a list of distributors. 

Thousands of dollars are being expended by the Chilton Company 
to popularize this Symbol to,the entire automobile trade, so that everyone 
will know its meaning. 

Its use, by advertisers to the automobile trade, prevents loss of sales 
due to the advertisers’ failure to supply buying information at the right 
time. 

Advertising. agents will find this plan helpful in properly merchan- 
dising their clients’ products to the automobile trade. 


Chilton Automobile Directory 


Published Quarterly 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One trouble with the “cliché 
is that the very start of it enables 
the reader to anticipate the rest. 
His attention, therefore, relaxes 
or is lost altogether before the 
meat of the argument is reached. 

For example, the monient the 
reader glimpses the familiar 
words “roll like water,” his trained 
subsciousness immediately supplies 
the rest: “off a duck’s back.” Let 
him see the words “warm as” and 
instantly the caverns of his mind 
echoes “toast.” The moment his 
eye alights upon the phrase “dark 
as” he knows that the inevitable 
is “pitch.” 

That simile “dark as pitch,” by 
the way, is one of the hoariest in 
the language. It has been found 
even in ancient Greek and Latin 
manuscripts. The only author who 
ever got away with it, as far as 
the writer knows, was Mark 
Twain, who, in describing the in- 
side of a stage coach whose cur- 
tains had been battened down, re- 
ferred to it as “dark as the inside 
of a cow,” a phrase which by its 
sheer novelty and freshness has 
lingered in the writer’s mind since 
the day he first saw it, about twen- 
ty years ago. ¢ 

Aiter all, why be ordinary? 
Why be usual? Is there nothing 
as warm as toast? Why not say 
as warm as a squirrel’s nest, as 
warm as a haby’s bed, as warm as 
a desert’s breath. Conversely, is 
there nothing as “cold as ice?” 
Why not as cold a& a creditor, 
as cold as a mountain lake, as 
cold as a notice from the bank? 

Must a problem always be “se- 
rious?” Can’t it be “taxing” or 
“menacing?” Can’t a thought lead 
anywhere but to “the same con- 
clusion?” Are dealers really in a 
perpetual state of demonstrating 
gladness? Can’t a thing mount 
in any way except “swiftly?” Why 
must “simple operation” be al- 
ways connected with “child?” Why 
not say: “So simple the village 
idiot could operate it?” And there- 
by earn the gratitude and grip 
the attention of the reader. 

“Clichés” comes from writing 
copy the easiest way. Worn 
phrases are the result of think- 
ing in ruts. Hackneyed expres- 
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sions emanate from tired or inert 
minds. 

They were all weli enough in 
those days not long ago when 
people were wild about buying. 
But now they don’t want to buy. 
They are in a state of coma fol- 
lowing an orgy. They must be 
roused by the arresting word, the 
biting phrase, the simile that 
sticks. Copy can’t linger to talk 
at ‘em any longer. It must, to 
use a cliché that still retains a 
trace of its first potency, “get 
action.” 

“Have you a little ‘cliché’ in 
your copy?” 





Chance for Distinction Under 


Standardization 

No organized attempt to promote 
standardization in a trade should be 
undertaken without enlisting “the ac- 
tive and intelligent support of the mer- 
chandising branches of the trade, par- 
ticularly the retailers. One of the 
chief selling points of, most articles is 
distinctiveness in some form or other. 
The merchandiser, and this applies to 
the severtaning and selling departments 
of the manutacturer, instinctively op- 
poses standardization through fear that 
it eliminates distinctive features. This 
fear exists in all trades, but more than 
commonly so in those selling highly 
manufactured articles, and especially 
those having characteristics of style, 
and in the field of the so-called “art 
industries.” This fear is groundless, 
however, for real standardization will 
in the-end give more opportunity for 
individuality in those ways which 
really promote the distinctiveness of 
the product, and at the same time will 
make a product of better quality at 
less cost. In fact, standardization com- 
els attention to individualit = those 
eatures where there shoul indi- 
viduality by preventing pa Mag at in- 
dividualit in those features where 
individuality is superficial and useless, 
and where standardization and quality 
should prevail—Alfred J. Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, addressing the 
Taylor Society in New York. 





’ 


“Waterloo Evening Courier’ 
Raises Mail Rate 


The Waterloo Evening Courier, Wa- 
terloo, Ia, increased its price to mail 
subscribers on December 1 to 36 a year. 
The former rate was $4. e guar- 
antee that no subsctiption will be taken 
for 1921 for less than the price quoted.” 
say the publishers. “There is an actual 
shortage in print paper and that is the 
principal commodity that is mounting 
in price. This sho is on account 
of scarcity of timber for making wood 
pulp, and there is no possible chance 
of this product being increased.” 
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INFLUENTIAL CIRCULATION 





Speaking of Labor— 


A generation ago public opinion 
overthrew a system of capitalis- 
tic trusts as a protest, not against 
capital, ‘but against monopoly 
control of the necessities of life. 


Indispensable to the nation is 
American labor—a prime neces- 
sity of our national life. Yet 
today this vital factor is con- 
trolled by a trust that is not only 
a hot-bed of corruption but spe- 
cifically exempt also from the 
law. It is a trust betraying even 
the constructive unionism it pur- 
ports to foster. 

Will public opinion again ar- 
ray itself to kill monopoly of any 
kind that smothers public in- 
terest‘ 


Read this straight-from-the- 
shoulder article by Marshall 
Olds, “The New Labor Dicta- 


torship” in 


LESLIE’S 


For December 11th 
Have you been reading Leslie’s lately ? 











INFLUENTIAL CIRCULATION 
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“COMFORT is a perfect home 
magazine. All its departments 
are instructive and each mem- 
ber of the family can find 
something of interest to read. 
COMFORT stands for purer and 
better standards and methods 
of living. Its good work and 
Christian readings are worth a 


Wa 


thousand times its price. I am 
for COMFORT now and always.” 
Mrs. W. J. C., Oklahoma. 


y W.-H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


: Augusta, Maine 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 
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What's the Matter With Detroit? 


That question can be answered with seven letters— 
N-o-t-h-i-n-g. It is still America’s fourth city, the third 
city in America in building, and a world leader in 


TWENTY other industries besides the automobile 


business. 
















Out of a normal average of 300,000 men employed, 
to-day there are 22,000 men actually out of work, or 
a percentage of 7.3 per cent. Approximately half of 
these are “floaters,” who would not work if they had 
the chance. 









Out of fifty or more important building projects now 
under wai, four of these alone will cost $12,000,000. 
Then there is a twenty-four-story bank and office build- 
ing, a big plant for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., the 
constant building of the huge Ford blast furnaces, scores 
of large apartments, the municipal car lines, involving 
$15,000,000; additions to retail stores downtown, and 
hundreds of other items of greater or lesser importance. 
Bank clearings to date total $5,602,861 ,894, compared 
to a similar period for 1919 of $3,987,354,895, an 


increase of 40.7 per cent. 



















Detroit is more than ever the “dynamic” city, its 
resources are legion, and the opportunities for those who 
have things to sell are boundless. 






They can be immediately taken advantage of through 
the columns of this newspaper, that reaches to-day, as 


it has always reached, the REAL BUYING POWER 


in a city of more than a million. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


‘Advertised by Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 






























Sells Personality 


men to Get Foothold in 


of Their Work- 


Big Cities 


Royal Tailors’ Stores in Chicago and New York So Successful That This 


Advertising Angle Will Be 


<[ HE kind of advertising that 
draws people awa ay from 
the beaten paths of trade. 

This is the way P. W. Lennen, 
advertising manager of the Royal 
Tailors, describes the campaign 
which has enabled his firm to 
break into the retail clothing field 
in New York and Chicago. 

The general theme of the ad- 
vertising has been “suits and over- 
coats at $40 to your special order.” 
But to convey to the advertising 
the human-interest angle that 
would get it away from the con- 
ventional and thus make it attract 
much attention in a hurry, it was 


the clothes. 

Back in the summer Printers’ 
InK told about the Royal Tailors’ 
invitation to the men of Chicago 
to “take a fifteen minutes’ walk 
down into the wholesale district” 
in order that they might save 
money in buying their clothes. 

This was an experiment and it 
was entered into with little idea 
as to how it might turn out. 
Clothing was sky high. And the 
Royal Tailors decided that then 
if ever was the time for them to 
get some Chicago retail trade. 

They got it. Then the retail 
trade was gone after in real 
earnest in New York as well as 
in Chicago and the advertising 
developed out into the interesting 
personal angle just mentioned. 

“Heretofore,” said Mr. Lennen, 
“whenever we have tried to break 
into a big city we have run up 
against a stone wall. You under- 
stand the nature of our business. 
We are tailors to the trade. That 
is to say, we make garments to 
order for people all over the 
United States on measurements 
sent in by our local ee 
tives. In a sketch regardin - pe 
late Mr. Vehon, president of this 
concern, Printers’ INK gave us 











built around the people who make ; 


Followed in National Copy 


the credit for originating the 
tailor-to-the-trade idea, This is 
correct. 

“We have had good success in 
reaching the retail trade of the 
smaller towns. But heretofore we 
have been unable to do anything 
much in towns larger than ye 
When we tried it we ran 
against the strongly eimion 
opposition of retail clothiers. 
They were ready enough to sell 
our goods if we would make the 
garments up so they could carry 
them in stock. But for obvious 
reasons they could not see the 
tailor-to-the-trade idea. 

“The answer, so far as we were 
concerned, seemed to be more and 
better advertising. And the re- 
sults have proved to us that force- 
ful advertising, backed up by the 
goods and fair dealing, can over- 
come tremendous massed opposi- 
tion to a product. 


ADVERTISING TO BEAT ENTRENCHED 
COMPETITION 


“In New York and Chicago are 
the finest retail clothing stores in 
the country selling high-grade 
goods. Moreover, in those cities 
the garment-making industry cen- 
tres, to say nothing of the armies 
of custom tailors. This condition 
is in wide contrast with that in 
sinaller towns where there are 
only a few tailors, or perhaps none 
at all. If, therefore, people in 
New York and Chicago can be 
induced to go outside of the 
beaten track in buying their 
clothes, accomplishing the same 
thing in other cities ought to be 
comparatively easy. 

“This shows that buying after 
all is a matter of custom. Cus- 
tom is created by advertising. 
Manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers lose. much business every 
year simply because they will not 
allow themselves free and natural 
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rein in their pursuit of business. 
. They accept certain customs at 
their’ face value, making no effort 


to break through 
are hampered in 
an entirely un- 
necessary way. 

“The page ad- 
vertising now be- 
ing run in Chi- 
cago newspapers 
by Montgomery 
Ward & Com- 
pany is an ex- 
ample of break- 
ing away from 
custom and of 
reaching outside 
the conventional 
limits to get 
trade. Custom 
had decreed that 
Ward should sell 
only by a cata- 
logue. But why 
shouldn’t it sell 
over the counter 
the same as any 
other retail store 
if it could in- 
duce people to go 
out there after 
the goods?” 

In Chicago the 
advertisements 
invited the trade 
to visit the Roy- 
al Tailors’ plant 
where the clothes 
are produced. In 
New York three 
wholesale _ sales- 
rooms have been 
established, lo- 
cated so as to be 
conveniently ac- 
cessible to wup- 
town and down- 
town trade. The 
measurements are 
taken at these 
New York stores 
the same as in 


tailor shop and the order sent on 
to the Chicago factory to be exe- 
cuted. This is exactly the pro- 
is worked 
smaller towns, the only difference 
being that the firm itself has 
charge of the New York sales- 
room, while in the smaller towns 


cedure that 
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INTIMATE PORTRAITS OF ROYAL TAILOR CRAFTSMEN NO.1- THE WOOLEN MAN 


He chuckled 





when they said we couldn't build ” 


4 fine custom-tailored suit 
or overcoat for $40 


Men, meet one of our 
woolen buyers. 

As canny a Scot as ever 
wore the copper off a 


As keen loracentinthe = ~ 
. by the piece. we 


for a 10 mate | 


Ife 


THE ROYALTAILORS | 
CHICAGO-NEW YORK { 


A PORTION OF ONE OF THE 
PERSONALITY SERIES 


a conventional floor rents, 


in the 
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it is represented by agents. 

New York business has 
reached such a bulk, however, that 
it is expected the company soon 


will establish a 
plant in that city 
also. 

The personal- 
ity advertise- 
ments run in the 
Chicago and New 
York newspapers 
are in a closely 
related series en- 
titled “Intimate 
Portraits of Roy- 
al Tailor Crafts- 
men.” 

Advertisement 
No. 1 presented 
a large picture of 
the cutter. This 
is an actual pho- 
tograph of one 
of the veteran 
cutters who had 
long been in the 
company’s em- 


oy. 
The advertise- 
ment said this 
cutter “wields a 
wicked scissors 
against the profi- 
teer.”” He was 
portrayed as be- 
ing a master price 
cutter as well as 
a clothes cutter. 

“He cuts your 
Royal Tailor suit 
or overcoat to 
the exact order 
of your taste,” 
the copy said. 
“And he slices 
the price to the 
exact require- 
ments and de- 
light of your 
pocketbook. He 
cuts out ground- 


retail show-window 
taxation, high-salaried floor walk- 
ers, costly downtown overhead. 
Hence, he can give you made-to- 
order clothes at less than the cost 
of ready-mades.” 

Similar lines of argument were 
set forth in connection with large 
portraits of a coat maker, a stock 
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Bauer & Black advertise their products 
with great success—and a portion of the 
credit must go to the million and a half 
circulation they address in the nine 
magazines comprising 


The All Fiction Field 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


**The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. ‘Street & Smith Corporation 


1,560,000 A. B. C. Circulation 
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expert, a coat shaper, an ex- 
aminer, a designer and a presser. 
Other pictures gave views of 
groups of workers. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Lennen, 
“that this is the very best kind of 
direct-advertising appeal that can 
be applied to clothes. It invests 
clothes with a sort of personality 
that they could not possibly get 
in any other way. Our method 
of operation is different. We are 
bucking against the conventional 
in asking people to try the tailor- 
to-the-trade idea. Hence it seemed 
to us that the situation called 
for out-of-the-ordinary, unconven- 
tional advertising. 

“We are showing actual photo- 
graphs of the people who design 
and make them. In this we have 
struck upon a happy idea, which 
I think will have its effect in the 
general ativertising of clothing 
hereafter.” 

The personality idea worked so 
well in the New York and Chi- 
cago fields that now the Royal 
Tailor portraits will be used in 
the firm’s national advertising. 





Advertising Is a. Component 
Factor in the Total Cost 
of the Commodity 


J. Watter THompson Company 
New York, Dec. 6, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has always seemed to us that the 
problem of the proper basis of figuring 
an advertising appropfiation takes its 
first real step toward solution when ad- 
vertising is looked upon as one of the 
factors in the commodity 
problem. 

The manufacturer does not approach 
the cost of the material in his com- 
modity from the point of view of the 
percentage such cost constitutes of the 
total finished product. What he does do 
is to plan the building of his product 
the best way he knows how with the 
material or materials best suited for the 
work in hand, and then either places a 
price upon it commensurate with the 
quality; or, if he is working in a fixed 

rice field, he builds the best product 

e can to sell.at the best price that con- 
ditions dictate he must. 

In either instance it is clear that the 
market for the commodity was had clearly 
in mind in its designing. The product 
only reaches and fits that market to 
the maximum degree when proper pro- 
vision is made to educate possible users 
of the product to its advantages. In 
some instances this is done entirely 
through the natural channels 0. distri- 
bution, and in some by additional per- 
sonal selling in conjunction with adver- 
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tising, and in some by atpestining alone, 

Until it is realized that selling, in 
whatever form, constitutes one of the 
component costs of any commodity, any 
percentage basis will be entirely arbi- 
trary and subject to all the faults which 
follow any arbitrary ision. 

As soon as it is realized that adver- 
tising is a component factor in the total 
cost of the commodity the first a ote 
has been taken and the real = lem, 
that of deciding what part of the work 
advertising can do no more effectively 
and at less cost than any other method 
of selling, will then have been taken. 

You speak of the bankers’ attitude on 
expenditures for advertising purposes. 
When seen in this light, the bankers 
will view expenditures for advertising 
in exactly thé same light that they view 
expenditures for raw material, labor or 
pemenee selling. Viewed in any other 
ight the question becomes entirely one 

opinion and not one of fact. 

Srantey Resor, 
President. 





St. Louis Women’s Advertising 
Club for Civic Betterment 


There is a growing tendency of ad- 
vertising clubs entering into  civic- 
betterment work. The undertaking of 
such work is not confined to the ad- 
vertising man’s club. The advertising 
woman’s club is showing a marked de- 
sire to aid in work of this kind. The 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, which now has a membership 
of seventy, has created a special com- 
mittee for the purpose of enabling the 
club to co-operate in work of this na- 
ture with other civic organizations. 

This club recently took an active 
part in raising an endowment fund for 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. In 
the recent Red Cross Roll Call it ob- 
tained for that organization contribu- 
tions from practically every  school- 
teacher in St.° Louis. 





Scranton Agency Adds to Staff 


Martin J. Weir, for three years with 
the advertising department of the 
Scranton, Pa., Republican, has joined 
the organization of the Swisher Ad- 
vertising Service, Scranton, in charge 
of sales and promotion work. 





Buys California Newspaper 


G. H. Rothe, who has been in 
charge of the Sacramento bureau_of 
the Associated Press during the last 
ear, has purchased the Madera, Cal., 
Daily Mercury, and will issue this pub- 
lication weekly instead of daily. 





Moss Agency Has New. Ac 
count 


The Delta Electric Company, Marion, 
Ind., manufacturer of electric lam 
for bicycles, has put its advertising in 
the hands of the Moss Advertising 


Agency, Marion. 
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The line of least re- 
sistance is familiar to 
thesales executives of 
Minneapolis jobbers 
and manufacturers, 
whose preference for 
Journal space in the 
last seven years has 
averaged 135.3%more 
than they used in 
any other newspaper 





MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Electric Power and 


— in Textile 






rrr 


More than one-third the power used in the Textile Industry— 
total over 3,000,000 H.P.—is electric power. 


It is only logical that Textile Mills, whose‘machines are highly 
automatic, should take advantage of the flexibility, smooth- 
ness, cleanliness and economy of the electric drive. Yet the 
field has only been partially cultivated. 


In addition, all of the 9,000 textile mills depend upon elec- 
tricity for lighting. Over 18,000,000 such outlets is the in- 
dustry’s estimated total. 


The importance of this market should be obvious to the 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus such as generators, 
transformers, motors of all sizes, wiring, conduits, switches, 
fuses, indicating instruments, lighting fixtures, lamps, re- 
flectors, etc. 


The avenue of least resistance in reaching this, market is — 


through the Power and Engineering Department of TEXTILE 
WORLD, which is carefully read by mill executives and en- 
gineers in search of new machines, equipment and methods. 


Let us tell you about this field and the opportunities it offers 
for the sale of YOUR product. 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Wanted: A Federal Advertising 


Bureau to Influence Public 


Opinion 
Through Advertising Our Health Would Be Improved, Our Esthetic 
Taste Cultivated and Our Bad Manners Corrected 


By Roy S. Durstine 


MAN from the West moved 

to New York in middle life. 
Every night he came home in a 
white rage. 

“I never saw such a town as 
this,” he would sputter. “Every- 
body shoves and pushes and jabs 
you in the back on the subway 
and street cars, and bumps into 
you on the street. But I tell them 
where to get off!’ 

And then he would tell a few 
anecdotes of encounters with con- 
ductors who told the passengers 
to move forward when there was 
no place to go and of aggressive 
buttonhole makers who climbed 
up the back of his heels. Always, 
in these anecdotes, he was the 
hero—blighting his adversaries 
with crisp and audible comments 
on their personal appearance and 
manners. 

His wife listened. And, be- 
cause she was great in her wis- 
dom, merely nodded sympatheti- 
cally. 

One evening a year or so later 
she said quietly: 

“New York must be improving. 
You haven’t come home angry.for 
months.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s as bad as 
ever,” her husband answered. 
“But I’ve given jit up. I’ve de- 
cided that one man can’t remake 
New York.” 

There must be thousands of 
people who have felt that way 
about it, since a New Yorker is 
generally a man who has come 
from Kansas City or Fresno or 
Richmond, and since no one in- 
stantly can adapt himself to the 
New York way of taking punish- 
ment without complaint. Many 
people have commented on this 
metropolitan trait, usually visitors 
from places where, if you don’t 
like things, you say so. 





New Yorkers have been ac- 
cused of submitting for many rea- 
sons—fear of being made ridicu- 
lous if they kick up a row, fear 
of being considered miserly, fear 
of not appearing at ease, fear of 
being called hicks; all sorts of 
fears. 

All these may be the reasons 
for certain cases of submissive- 
ness, But still another reason is 
the one voiced by the man who 
decided that one man can’t re- 
make New York. 

Some such thought as this 
crosses a person’s mind as he 
hurries for the 5.55. All over the 
lower level of the Grand Central 
are other commuters. Apparently 
their trains aren’t ready and they 
are spending a few minutes 
standing and strolling idly about. 
Just as a lane opens up, some 
stout gentleman fills it, with mad- 
dening leisure. The path to one’s 
gate is a zigzag obstacle race. 

“T’d like to take a page in all 
the morning papers,” you mutter, 
“and tell these people to keep to 
the right and stand still!” 


A NOTATION FOR FUTURE ATTENTION 


After many metropolitan expe- 
riences of this sort, I put in my 
advertising book about advertis- 
ing a fleeting thought about a 
publicly controlled advertising 
bureau to influence public opinion 
—improving business manners, 
abolishing motor speeding, the 
hat-checking nuisance and wash- 
room tipping; selling the. tired 
business man to his wife and her 
to him; developing interest in 
good plays, good books, personal 
hygiene, public responsibility to- 
ward politics. 

It seemed worth mentioning but 
presently it was forgotten. Buta 
number of people have spoken of 
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it and a couple of reviewers were 
good enough to express the wish 
that the idea had been developed. 
So perhaps it isn’t such a crazy 
idea, after all. Let’s think about 
it for a moment. 

We all know that advertising 
can change habits. Don Fran- 
cisco tells us that to-day people 
eat twice aS many oranges as 
they did before the citron grow- 
ers started their co-operative 
campaign. Cranberries and wal- 
nuts now are eaten in every month 
of the year instead of only at the 
holidays. As a nation we are 
doing it electrically, saving the 
surface and saying it with flowers 
—all because advertising has told 
us so to do. 

Every advertising man _ can 
think of scores of examples that 
show the power of advertising in 
just about everything that we 
wear, eat and put into our homes. 

It’s the right weapon, then, for 
changing habits. Now, who can 
swing it? 

Suppose that a non-partisan, 
non-political commission of high 


_ purpose and unselfish motives 


were created. We have men of 
this type in the advertising busi- 
ness—plenty of them. 

Suppose that for this commis- 
sion a fund were created by sub- 
scription or taxation and that with 
this money men of this type could 
buy space in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, street cars or outdoor dis- 
play to sell one idea after an- 
other. 

Not caring a whoop for any- 
thing but the public good, they 
could select the copy appeal and 
the size of space and the medium 
which, in their judgment, would 
most effectively get the idea into 
the public mind. 

A number of trivial annoyances 
have been mentioned. But take 
one of the most trivial—hat check- 
ing—and see how the bureau 
would work. 

There is a hotel in New York 
and its name is the Algonquin and 
its proprietor is Frank Case, 
where there is a sign above the 
check room reading: “No Hat 
Tips, Please.” And the reason 
that sign creates so much com- 
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ment is not because it is there 
but because the attendants take it 
seriously. And that hotel has had 
to triple its restaurant space in 
the past three years. The policy 
toward tipping probably hasn’t 
done it all; but the absence of 
this petty bother is refreshing and 
people like things that refresh 
them. City life is crowded with 
little ways of annoying the citi- 
zens. Advertising could eliminate 
them. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT NEEDS 
CRYSTALLIZING 


Then take an instance that is 
not so trivial. Take the Ameri- 
can police. In his new _ book, 
“American Police Systems,” Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick sums it up this 
way: 

“To an American who has in- 
timately studied the operation of 
European police systems, nothing 
can be more discouraging than a 
similar survey of the police of 
the United States. He remembers 
the conscious pride of European 
cities in their police, and the at- 
mosphere of public confidence in 
which they carry on their work. 
He recalls the unbroken record 
of rectitude which many of their 
forces maintain and their en- 
deavor to create, with the aid of 
expert leadership, a maturing 
profession. He remembers the 
infinite pains with which the po- 
lice administrators are trained 
and chosen, and the care with 
which the forces are shielded 
from political influence. . . . 

“In America, on the other hand, 
the student of police travels from 
one political squabble to another, 
too often from one scandal to 
another. He finds a_ shifting 
leadership of mediocre calibre— 
varied now and then by flashes 
of real ability which are snuffed 
out when the political wheel 
turns.” 

If this bureau of ours devoted 
itself to the task of telling our 
people the story of the police, 
there isn’t a legislative body in 
the country that could resist pub- 
lic sentiment once created for a 
non-political, business-like, un- 
hampered police system. Is there 
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GREAT ADVERTISERS ARE 
NOT ALWAYS THOSE WHO 
SPEND THE GREATEST 
AMOUNT OF MONEY, BUT 
RATHER THOSE WHO MAKE 
MOST INTELLIGENT USE OF 
THE ADVERTISING SPACE 
WHICH THEIR MONEY BUYS. 
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any phase of government which 
more closely affects our daily lives 
in so many phases? 

There is a vast need for in- 
formation about public education, 
about public health, about public 
housing—about scores of subjects 
which periodically ‘are dragged 
through investigations only to be 
forgotten; subjects on which peo- 
ple are fussy-minded or indif- 
ferent. Advertising could clear 
the air and keep it clear. It could 
hammer in one point at a time 
until the right ideas were planted 
deeply. 

If it were started in one com- 
munity the idea of a bureau would 
spread as the Better Business Bu- 
reaus have spread. Who knows? 
We might even see a day when 
there would be bureaus in every 
city in the country, headed by a 
Federal Bureau at Washington, 
engaged in international adver- 
tising of ideas—selling the people 
of other countries the sound and 
unselfish fundamentals of inter- 
national dealing. And the head 
of it would be not a Cabinet mem- 
ber with his party’s welfare to 
consider and an expiring term of 
office looming ahead, but the fore- 
most advertising man of the coun- 
try with a seat as firmly fixed as 
the Supreme Court Bench. 
Stranger things have happened. 


High Prices May Change Dis- 
tribution Methods 


The unwillingness of the retailer to 
take the consequences of a | mar- 
ket may result in permanent changes 
in methods of retail distribution in the 
opinion of the National City Bank of 
New York. This bank says: 

“The tendency has been toward 
chain stores and distribution on a 
large scale by people who buy direct 
of producers, or through agencies con- 
trolled by producers. he present 
deadlock and inability of producers to 
make their reductions effective to con- 
sumers will stimulate it. More shoe 
factories are going to have their own 
retail stores, for the sake of controlling 
prices to the public. The farmers are 
aroused over the failure of retail prices 
upon fruits and other products to come 
down, and thereby stimulate consump- 
tion when products are perishing. Pos- 
sibly the retailer sometimes gets more 
blame than is coming to him, but this 
is a time when it hooves everyone 
to play the game of co-operation so 
openly that all can see what he is 
doing.” 
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Other Industries Must Con- 
serve Wood, Too 


Caritat District TyPporHerar 
* ALBANY, Y., November 22, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Every once in a while there crops up 
a story about the terrible waste of 
paper and how the paper industry is 
Lo cause of the tremendous wood 
sho 5 
I. sometimes wonder whether these 
articles such as that of President 
George W. Sisson, Jr., of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, are war- 
ranted. 

Only recently a discussion came up 
among a lot of advertising men and 
printers in this city, and it was brought 
out that the printing industry, as a 
whole, consumed only 7 per cent of 
the wood used in the United States an- 
nually. That leaves 93 per cent that 
other industries are getting away with 
every year. Are they being preached 
economy to? 

If those figures aren’t right, I would 
like to get the correct percentage. If 
they are right, isn’t it about time some 
of the other folks who are using that 
93 per cent of the wood be preached 
economy to? 

Tueo. SEIDEMAN, 
Managing Director. 





New Accounts of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Co. 


The Strauss, Royer & Strauss Com- 
pany, Baltimore, maker of Nayvee ay A 
wear, has appointed the Baltimore of- 
fice of the Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. 
to handle its advertising. This ncy 
is also handling the account of the 
Samuel Kirk & Son Company, silver- 
smiths. National riodical campaigns 
are being prepar for both of these 
accounts. 

The Boston office of the Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Co. has obtained the fol- 
lowing new accounts: Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Corporation, steel machinery man- 
ufacturer, of Attleboro, Mass.; the 
John Quincy Adams Company. Boston 
publisher, and T. Noonan & Company, 
toilet specialties. National mediums 
will be used for the Mossberg account 
and newspapers for Adams and Noonan. 





Another Good-Will Estimate 
In its financial report as of August 
31, 1920, the American Cotton Oil 
Company, New York, out of total as- 
sets of $64,372,575.77, figures “Good- 
Will, Trade Marks, Brands, Patents, 
Processes, etc., at formation of com- 
pany,” to be worth $23,594,869.81. 





Wallace Crawford at Okla- 
homa City 


Wallace Crawford, formerly man- 
ager of the production department of 
the Sosland Advertising Agency, Fort 
Worth, Texas, is now with the adver- 
tising department of The Oklahoma 
Farmer, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Chicago 
Evening 
American 


375,192 


Daily Average 


Net Paid Circulation 
for November, 1920 


—and all at 3c a copy 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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DL EALER co- -operation to-day 

looms large in advertising 
plans for the reason that the 
aftermath of war has dis- 
organized our distribution sys- 
tem. 


Dee. 9, 1920 


National advertisers have time 
and again demonstrated that 
dealers in exclusively Jewish 
neighborhoods give enthusiastic 
response to appeals for dealer 
co-operation. 


The Jewish retail merchant is 
liberal with his window space, 
counter and store displays. 
Properly instructed, he is a tire- 
less “booster” for advertised 
goods. 
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MARKET 


But practically only one kind 
of advertising reaches his 
ken—theadvertising donein the 
Jewish press. The Jewish news- 
paper is his newspaper and that 
of his customers. He knows that 
the advertising message in the 
Jewish newspapers “gets across” 
with his customers because it is 
perfectly understood. 
The proper interpretation of your adver- 
tising message to the Jewish buying public, 
dealer and consumer is perhaps the most 
important service of the four great Jewish 


daily newspapers published in New York 
City and read.throughout the country. 





For sound and impartial advice on secur- 
ing dealer co-operation and consumer 
prestige in the Jewish market consult 
the Big Four of Jewish Journalism in 
America. 

Jewish Daily Forward 


Jewish Daily News The Day-Warheit 
Jewish Morning Journal 
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Bright Color Demands Attention! 


Send out a business bulletin printed 
on bright-colored paper, and it is read as 
soon as received. 


Hammermill Cover gives you a wide 
variety of colors to select from. It is 
strong, tough, clean, and the price is 


attractive. 


Ask your printer to show you samples 


or write Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 








As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM, 
PCOVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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When a Business Outgrows Its 
Short Pants 


How Van Raalte Solved the Problem of Expansion 


By Edward T. Tandy 


ERE is the story of how two 
difficult and delicate business 
problems were settled and of how 
in ‘the course of their solution a 
rare demonstration was obtained of 
the power and value of good-will 
based on bold advertising and fair 
dealing. Although attended in this 
case by circumstances a little out 
of the common, these two prob- 
lems were such as any successful 
manufacturer is likely to run up 
against when he begins to look 
around for possible ways in which 
to expand and employ his capital. 
There was a third problem, as 
interesting and even more delicate, 
but though it helped it was inci- 
dental, and is still a point of discus- 
sion—as it will be, I guess, until 
the end of time. 
One evening between three and 


four years ago there were at din- 


ner in New York two brothers 
and their sons. It was nothing 
out of the ordinary for them to 
be dining together. At that pe- 
riod they were frequently doing 
so, for the family, or rather the 
two families, had a very real prob- 
lem before them and found it 
hard to deal with. The sons were 
growing into manhood. One was 
already “in the business” and the 
others wanted to be. 

The fathers were in Business to- 
gether and had built up in a re- 
markably. short time a big and 
flourishing business and had 
brought it to the stage where it 
ran along smoothly, increasing all 
the while by the momentum they 
had put behind it. But they 
doubted very much whether their 
business could be made large 
enough to afford adequate room 
for their sons. The business had 
its natural limits; it could not be 
expanded indefinitely. Some en- 
tirely new field would be better, 
they fancied. But what? Con- 
sequently they met pretty fre- 


quently round the dinner table to 
discuss the situation. é 
But on this particular evening 
the discussion of the difficulty, in 
coming to a decision as to what 
should be the new line to expand 
along, led laughingly at last to 
that fine, old question, never to be 
settled satisfactorily to both sides 
as long as the world exists— 
Which are the better men, the 
fathers or their sons? The 
fathers put it up to the sons to 
find the way out of the difficulty 
and show that they were at least 
as good men as their fathers. 


BEFORE THE DAYS OF THE VAN 
RAALTE COMPANY 


The fathers in this case were 
E. and Z. Van Raalte, makers of 
veils, veilings and gown nettings. 
They had some good grounds for 
pointing proudly to their record. 
As salesmen of imported veils 
and later as importers, when 
practically. no fine veils were pro- 
duced in the United States, they 
had seen the field that lay await- 
ing development and had had the 
courage to tackle the task and the 
ability to bring it through. By 
erecting their own plant, import- 
ing not only the necessary ma- 
chinery, but also the operators 
with the required skill, they had 
established their own veil-making 
industry in this. country, and in 
less than five years were able to 
claim that their plant was the 
largest veil-making plant in ex- 
istence and that their name and 
veils were known throughout the 
civilized world. 

It was an old story to the sons, 
but the fathers repeated it with 
justifiable pride. They told how 
they worked as salesmen to study 
the market and learn how veils 
should be sold so as to sell in 
quantity and make manufactur- 
ing pay. They told how in 1907 
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they bought out the old-estab- 
lished firm of veil importers for 
which they had sold, and grad- 
ually dropped the name for their 
own as they grew stronger with 
the dealers. They told how they 
devoted five years to that, and 
then in 1912 got their own first 
little plant for making their own 
veils and then, feeling ready at 
last to begin building solidly for 
the future,-they issued the first 
advertisement of Van Raalte veils. 
Only eight years ago! 

They retold all their difficulties 
and how they had overcome them. 
First, there was no machinery for 
veil making made here. Then 
there were no trained operatives, 
and no French veil experts would 
quit their well-paid jobs in Paris 
without an absolute guarantee of 
permanent employmeut here as 
well as high wages. That guar- 
antee seemed something of a risk 
to E. and Z. Van Raalte; and so 
it proved, but not’ of the sort that 
had been thought of.’ The guaran- 
tee was a contract; and E. and Z. 
Raalte were unaware of the ex- 
istence of the Contract Labor law. 
The Federal authorities took pro- 
ceedings with the view to sending 
the French veil makers back home. 
However, when the facts were laid 
before the Department of Justice 
and President Taft, the prosecu- 
tion was dropped. E. and Z. Van 
Raalte recall, with keen appre- 
ciation of the sense and fairness 
of it, that, pending the investiga- 
tion and disposal of the question 
of their staying here, the sixteen 
French experts had been allowed 
not only to land but to work and, 
lest they might be sent home, they 
had willingly devoted all their 
time to teaching Americans how 
to run the machines that made 
the delicate silk veils. 


WOULD WOMEN INSIST ON IMPORTED 
ARTICLE ? 


Then, the friend who had said 
it was suicidal to think that veils 
could be. made in America, now 
said it was absurd to suppose that 
a market could be found for 
American-made veils, since the 
only women who wore veils were 
the women who could afford the 
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imported variety and would never 
wear any other. 

When E. and Z. Van Raalte 
spoke of advertising as a means 
of selling their veils they were 
laughed at. Even if advertising 
might sell veils, it would, they 
were told, just be veils, anybody's, 
everybody’s, but not any par- 
ticular maker’s veils. Advertis- 
ing, the wise ones asserted, could 
not possibly be made to sell a spe- 
cial line of veils, because veils 
could not be branded or marked 
to show that they were the veils 
advertised. The best that adver- 
tising could do for veils, they 
said, would be to sell a few spe- 
cial distinctive patterns if those 
patterns were shown in the ad- 
vertisements, and then it would 
cost a million dollars to sell a 
hundred yeils! 

The Van Raalte brothers, who 
had overcome written law by gen- 
tle applications of plain common 
sense, were not'men to be dis- 
heartened by those who had not 
had the courage to try the experi- 
ment of making their own veils 
here. They recognized clearly 
enough that veil wearing is a 
habit, a fashion, not an absolute 


necessity as in the case of coats, 


suits, hats and shoes. At the 


same time they knew that habits 


can be easily inculcated—some- 
times—and they were confident 
that the women of this country 
possessed every bit as great a sense 
and desire of beauty as French 
women. They determined to try 
to teach them that veil wearing 
is a worth-while habit; and they 
entrusted that part of their task 
to advertising. They felt pretty 
sure that a way could be found to 
make advertising sell Van Raalte 
veils, 

It was when the house of Van 
Raalte had firmly established itself 
in this country and sold its Amer- 
ican-made veils even in Paris, the 
home of veils, and in the wealthy 
capitals of South America which 
previously would consider only 


’ Parisian veils, that the question of 


further expansion and how to 
effect it came naturally along. But 
it was not until after the dinner 
referred to and the discussion as 
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ET us “prospect” your business for the 
Dominant Idea—the vital reason for 
the-existence of your business—the 

big inspirational selling idea that overcomes 
resistance and implants desire. It isn’t usu- 


ally on the surface. Let us help you dig. 
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to which were the better men, the 
fathers or their sons, that the so- 
lution of the problem was found. 
After that dinner the sons got 
together and agreed that it was 
certainly time for them to show 
that the sons were men as good 
as their fathers, if not better. 
Beneath the skilful merchandis- 
ing, the veil market in this coun- 
try had in five years proved itself 
more than five times larger than 
the fotinders of the veil firm had 
thought it could become in that 
time. Since then it has grown 
again beyond expectations. The 
house had made it easy for the 
dealers to sell veils, Knowing that 
women rarely go out on purpose 
to buy a veil, they had shown the 
retailers that the veil department 
to make money should be on the 
main floor and as near the main 
entrance as possible, so as to catch 
the eye of customers when mak- 
ing other purchases. They fur- 
nished attrattive counter displays 
and hangers. They trained sales 
women in the right way to sell 
veils and to know the sorts of 
veils that best suit the various 
complexions. They issued book- 
lets teaching women how to buy, 
wear and care for veils. Thus 
they built up their big market. 
But the sons agreed with the 
fathers that expansion for Van 
Raalte lay best in branching out 
into some new line. They, too, 
wanted to do something big in 
manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing, as their fathers had done. 
Eventually it was decided that 
the new line should be silk gloves, 
stockings and underwear, the mar- 
ket for which was just beginning 
to be developed. But the war was 
on. This made the time propitious 
for starting, as it turned out, but 
made starting difficult. War build- 
ing restrictions made the erection 
of a new factory impossible. New 
machinery could not be obtained, 
either. The only thing. to do 
was to purchase some silk glove 
and underwear business as a going 
concern. It was. figured that 
though the cost of doing this 
would be considerable, the addi- 
tional outlay would be more than 
justified by the saving of time. 
After looking around for about 
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six months the Van Raalte sons 
solved the first step of the branch- 
ing out question by purchasing 
outright the “Niagara Maid” silk 
glove and underwear business, 
with mills, good-will and all the 
rest of it. 

Again, as years before, friends 
declared this a mistake. The 
“Niagara Maid” line, they said, 
was too well established, par- 
ticularly with the dealers, ever to 
have its name changed with suc- 
cess, It could never be made a 
Van Raalte line. Only one or the 
other of two results were possible 
from any effort to make a Van 
Raalte line of it—either it would 
cause confusion and loss spread- 
ing over many years or its exist- 
ing trade and good-will would be 
sacrificed without any new ones 
being obtained. 


THE NEW SILK TRADE-MARK SUPER- 
SEDES THE OLD 


It was in March, 1917, that the 
“Niagara Maid” mills at North 
Tonawanda were taken over. In 
January, 1920—only two years 
and nine months later—the name 
of “Niagara Maid” was dropped 
from the line forever. In that 
brief interval the house of Van 
Raalte had made the name better 
known than it had ever been and 
yet had brought it to the point 
where it was no longer necessary 
to them. In the meanwhile they 
had established so large a busi- 
ness in silk gloves, hosiery and 
underwear that to meet their ever- 
increasing demand they had, either 
by purchase or construction, ac- 
quired additional factory plants 
at Dunkirk, Meadville, Saratoga 
Springs, Schuylerville, Albany, 
Plattsburg, Glens Falls, Glovers- 
ville, Ballston Spa, Lyons and 
Boonton. How did they do this? 

E. and Z. Van Raalte were 
nearly five years in dropping the 
name of the veil and net import- 
ing firm they bought out, and 
thought that that was pretty quick 
work. It took less than three 
years to drop the name of “Ni- 
agara Maid.” How was it done? 

It was here that the firm made 
the surprising discovery as to 
the strength of the good-will it 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Read from one end of the 
National Capital to the other 


So far as reaching everybody worth 
while in Washington (D. C.) is 
concerned The Star DOES IT—and 
its prestige in this community gives 
influence to its advertising pages. 


You can get some valuable information 
concerning this market and The Star’s 
pulling power upon application to our 
Statistical Department. 


Che Zoening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J.E. Lutz 


Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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These 16 Canadian Cittes 
Covered By22 Canadian 
Newspapers Influencing 
2,000,000 Canadian 
People 


Canadian citizens buy advertised 
goods. They read their Daily News- 
papers closely and continuously. 
They buy necessities, luxuries, novel- 
ties, quite as freely as prosperous 
Americans. ; 


They are accustomed by years of 
habit — by close proximity to the 
United States—to buy U. S. goods 
readily. The fact that there are scores 
of nationally prominent U. S. prod- 
ucts now selling in Canada is the best 
proof of this, and is a tribute to the 
foresight of American advertisers. 


But Canadians do not regard Amer- 
ican advertisements as addressed 
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specifically to them until they see 
them in their own publications. 


This is why every U.S. manufacturer 
who has been successful in the 
Canadian market, has been a large 
buyer of space in 


The Daily Newspapers 





of Canada 


These are the Newspapers that the U. S. 
manufacturer should and must use if he de- 
sires to cultivate and obtain the buying 
friendship of these 500,000 Canadian 
families. 


Write direct to these Newspapers or ask 
your Advertising Agency for data concern- 
ing them. 


Popu- 


Place latton Paper Place lation Poper 
Charlottetown, M.&E. Guardian St.Thomas,Ont. 20,000 & Times-Journal 
P. BI. 


12,000 &Examiner Toronto, Ont. 613,812 mM Mail & 


St. John, N. B. 64,305 M.&E. Telegrapb Empire 
& Times Winnipeg, 192,571 yak Free Press 
Montreal, Que. 801,216 M. Gazette Man. E. Tribune 
E. La Patrie Regina, Sask. 40,008 M4. Leader 
EB. La Presse EB. Post 
Quebeo, Que. 116,850 BL Le Soleil Calgary, Alta. 15,008 © Herald 
BE. Telegraph Edmonton, Alta. 65,000 § Journal 
Sherbrooke, Que. 23,493 E. Record Vancouver, 
Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. British Whig B. C. 135,000 M. Sun (Daily & 
London, Ont. 59,281 M.&E. Advertiser Sunday) 
M.&B. Free Press E. World 
St. Catharines, Victoria, B.C. 55,000 M. Colonist 
Ont. 19,860 KE. Standard 





Spend 10% of your U. S. advertising ap- 
propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 








Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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HE present high cost of 
labor has emphasized the 
importance of equipment as a 
factor in cutting printing costs. 
Especially is this true of big 
editions and publication work. 


Goldmann equipment effects 
these economies without sacri- 
ficing one iota of quality. A 
night and day plant is at your 
service. 




















ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers since /876 
80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 
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had developed for its name by its 
advertising and methods of busi- 
ness. The company found that 
good-will was far greater, far 
more effective, than it had ever 
supposed could be the case, It is 
not often that a manufacturer or 
merchant. gets so definite a chance 
as this was to put his good-will 
to the acid test. The Van Raalte 
firm found the outcome of its 
test a most gratifying one. The 
trade was as a solid unit in the 
heartiness of its welcome. Dealers 
everywhere gave the warmest sort 
of co-operation in making the new 
silk business go. It was the same 
with the public. 


RETAILERS RESPONSIVE 


At once the retailers began ad- 
vertising the Van Raalte “Ni- 
agara Maid” line at their own ex- 
pense to tie up with the national 
advertising. Wherever the old- 
established and spopular lines of 
this class of goods were men- 
tioned in store advertising, the 
name of Van Raalte was included. 
Often these dealer advertise- 
ments for “Niagara Maid” were 
from a sixth of a page to ninety- 
eight lines double column in size, 
and they were kept up week after 
week. That was the sort of en- 
thusiasm which sprang from the 
company good-will, 

“I am convinced,” Benjamin 
Van Raalte, the member of the 
firm who supervises its advertis- 
ing, said to me the other day, 
“that the greatest thing about ad- 
vertising is its ability to build up 
good-will for you. Sales, yes, you 
can make it bring you sales, of 
course. But beyond all possible 
comparison with its cost is the 
good-will for which it forms the 
framework, substantial and secure 
as the steel frame of a skyscraper. 
Every cent we ever spent in ad- 
vertising Van Raalte veils, apart 
from what it did for us in veils, 
came back to us again many times 
over in the ease with which that 
advertising enabled us to break 
into the market with silk gloves, 
hosiery and underwear.” 

Soon after the house got its 
hosiery going, it occurred to Ben- 
jamin Van Raalte that shoe stores 
were good places where women’s 
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silk stockings could be sold. The 
shoe stores grasped the idea the 
moment it was suggested to them- 
—and they also began advertising 
the fact that they were selling 
Van Raalte stockings. One of 
the big shoe concerns that runs 
a chain of stores throughout the 
country has a standing line in all 
its advertisements every day that 
its stores sell Van Raalte stockings. 
The new hosiery plant at Boonton, 





VAN RAALTE 


Double-tipped SILK GLOVES 





Style! Style! Style! 


Nothing will speed ap sales aftd build up bus: 
ness in your glove section lake style — style 
varwety— style perfection — style predom 

nance At last —there are salt gloves designed 
with a thorough and Comvincing appreciation 
of style mmportance—} an Raalte Stk Gloves’ 
Merchants who sell Van Raalte Sik Gloves 
will see thew silk glove business multiply 


van DAALTE COMPANY 
10h Sereet eed SA Anemer 
“Gaunee Attees, tas toon Deastors Sr 
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BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT, AFTER 
“NIAGARA MAID’? TRADE-MARK HAD BEEN 
DROPPED 


N. J., was opened only about a 
year ago. In that short time the 
machinery. has been _ increased 
fifty-five per cent. 

The advertising of the new line 
was, as would be expected, of 
the same striking character as the 
campaigns for veils and nets. 
There were separate advertise- 
ments for gloves, others for 
hosiery, and others for under- 
wear. The gloves were shown on 
hands, in many cases. almost life- 
size hands, and in the first cam- 
paign a clever stunt was em- 
ployed which at once formed an 
unusual and effective attention- 
getter and allowed the hands to 
take natural and attractive poses 
before the camera. The gloved 
hands were shown caressing small 
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pets. Among these were a kitten 
and a marmoset, which were ex- 
ceptionally good. The underwear 
was shown, not on the figure so 
much as being held out and ad- 
mired amid a group of smiling 
girls or in other such simple 
ways, one of which used a child 
saying to its mother, “Oh, Mom- 
mie, it’s so pretty!” 

This firm believes that, how- 
ever much they might admire the 
beauty of such pictures as ‘works 
of art, refined American women, 
especially mothers with young 
growing families, strongly resent 
the photographic display of women 
in undress in the pages of maga- 
zines. Wherever the Van Raalte 
underwear was shown on the fig- 
ure, the model was so placed that 
little of her figure was seen. 

But this was how the change 
in the name was so successfully 
worked. It was accomplished in 
just three campaigns. In the first 
one the name Van Raalte was 
added to that of “Niagara Maid,” 
placed, of course, in front, and 
was in capital letters, so that the 
former name of the line, though 
in the same sized type, appeared 
smaller because it was in upper 
and lower case. Also just a touch 
of secondary importance was 
given to “Niagara Maid” by set- 
ting that name to the right in- 
stead of centrally below the Van 
Raalte. The copy played up the 
“Niagara Maid” quality and style. 
In the second campaign the name 
“Niagara Maid” was relatively 
smaller than Van Raalte and the 
copy. no longer mentioned the old 
name. The signature in both these 
campaigns was “Niagara Silk 
Mills.” In the third campaign 
that signature was replaced by 
“Makers of Silk Gloves, Silk 
Hosiery and Van Raalte Veils” 
without any name. In this cam- 
paign the “Niagara Maid” was so 
much smaller it was quite insig- 
nificant, though centred under 
Van Raalte, and all the copy 
spoke of Vari Raalte make. This 
year’s campaign came out with- 
out any reference at all to “Ni- 
agara Maid”; the name of the 
line was straight Van Raalte. 
The house, however, carefully 
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protected its trade. Every dealer 
still had some “Niagara Maid” 
and some “Van Raalte Niagara 
Maid” goods on hand for quite 
a while so that a customer could 
be supplied with whichever she in- 
sisted on having: That was not 
necessary for long. 

“We had thought it would be 
difficult -to buck up against old- 
established lines, some of them in 
the business for more than forty 
years,” said Benjamin Van Raalte. 
“Weswere at once placed on a 
level with them by the trade. I 
do not say enough when I say 
that we were highly gratified. 
The speed with’ which it was 
found that we could reach this 
point certainly surprised us, |] 
ascribe it entirely to our previous 
advertising, 

“We did not have to break into 
the market; we were already 
there. To get in, we did not have 
to abate a single eent on the prices 
we had fixed. We were received 
with open arms everywhere, and 
everywhere obtained the prices we 
asked. The name ‘Niagara Maid’ 
is absolutely dead and buried with 
us now and we are firmly estab- 
lished. The advertising that the 
dealers throughout ‘the country 
have so enthusiastically -done 
themselves largely contributed; 
and we have not paid a penny 
toward any of that advertising. 

“But here is the important 
point. To-day the total Van 
Raalte business is many times 
greater than it was three years 
ago. Our expansion has leapt 
far ahead of. our veil business in 
volume. And here is an inter- 
esting point. Our new line has 
considerably accelerated the rate 
of increase of our veil trade. We 
therefore think we have solved 
pretty successfully the problem of 
expansion and the problem of how 
to drop a trade-name without los- 
ing any of its advantages.” 

No decision has been reached 
on the question of which are the 
better men, the fathers or their 
sons. “Pretty good, pretty good!” 
say the fathers; “but you've got 
to admit you couldn’t have done 
it without all the work and ad- 
vertising we put in years before!” 
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HENRY JAY STEPHENS 


Henry Stephens decided 
to enter the advertising 
profession while still at 
Northwestern University. 
Therefore, it was not 
strange that he entered a 
Chicago printing. establish- 
ment to get experience and 
it was but natural for him 
to organize the Junior Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago, 
because his heart was in 
that kind of work. 


After doing aeroplane 
service in Europe during 
the War, he returned to 
join the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company. He is 
now associated with us in 
our Chicago Office and I 
am very pleased to have him 
there. 


bt Bleck 











Cleveland 
News 


Cleveland is the fifth 
largest city in the United 
States, with a population of 
800,000, yet it has only 


three daily newspapers. 


The 140,000 readers of 
the CLEVELAND 
NEWS cannot be reached 
through any other Cleve- 
land newspaper, and wise 
advertisers know that 


Cleveland cannot be cov- 
ered without the NEWS. 


The NEWS carries 
more grocery advertising, 
more department store ad- 
vertising, and, in fact, more 
of all advertising appealing 
to the “home” than _ its 
morning competitor. 


In Cleveland—its the 
NEWS—for results. 


Serial Adv. No. 23 
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humb- Nail Sketches 


of Washington, D. C. 





Washington’s Chain 
Grocery Stores 














HE chain of Sani- The advertising of all 


tary Grocery Stores these chain grocery stores 
‘ I institu- appears regularly in The 
(a pa Fey ae ee 
ror Boe rey phony paper carries a larger rep- 


Atlantic & Pacific chain resentation of individual 
totals 71 Washington groceries and markets 
stores. Piggly Wiggly than any other Washing- 
has 36 stores here, and ton newspaper. 


the Old Dutch Market The TIMES Better 
And there Business Bureau is at the 


has 36 stores. ; 
service of. manufacturers 


are about 1,500 ears Se and their agents seeking 
cery stores in Washing- wider distribution in the 
ton. Nation’s Capital city. 


Che Washington Times 


The National Capital’s ‘‘Only 3c Newspaper’”’ 

















Eastern Representative Western Representative 
I. A. KLEIN G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Metropolitan Tower Chicago, Illinois 


New York City Marguette Building 
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Trust Companies Begin National 
Campaign 





First Advertisements ‘in National Periodicals to Be Followed by News- 
paper and Direct-Mail Advertising 


T BE masy services which trust 
companies perform are to be 
explained to the American public 
in advertising that will appear 
first in certain national periodicals 
next month, and later in news- 
paper and direct-mail advertising. 

This national campaign opens 
after a long period of planning 
by the Trust Company Division of 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion. In planning the campaign 
this division of the association has 
prepared, in addition to the copy 
for national periodicals, booklets, 
form letters and copy for news- 
paper advertising. 

The national advertising copy 
will describe in a “human interest” 
manner the value and functions of 
a trust company, and will offer a 
booklet that explains the subject in 
detail. Each trust company sub- 
scribing to the campaign will be 
furnished with a supply of these 
booklets. 


For each national advertisement . 


a series of five, six or seven ad- 
vertisements for use in newspapers 
will be written. Each month new 
series of these newspaper adver- 
tisements will be sent to subscrib- 
ing trust companies that are 
expected to make use of the ad- 
vertising columns of their local 
newspaper. Each trust company 
is free to modify these advertise- 
ments, and it is recommended 
that the individual company sub- 
mit the copy to its advertising 
agency for use as a guide. Mem- 
bers in the same city are urged to 
sign the advertisement jointly. 
These newspaper advertisements 
will be written with the intention 
of causing the reader to refer to 
the advertisements in the periodi- 
cals. In the newspaper copy 
mention of the booklet, which de- 
scribes the work and value of trust 
companies, will also be made. 
Along with the booklets and 
newspaper copy will be sent a 
monthly bulletin. The first issue 
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of the bulletin will contain three 
model form letters. Each of these 
form letters will seek distribution 
for the division’s booklet. 

The first bulletin contains in- 
struction on how to keep a simple 
follow-up system. The progress 


The Business Side of 
Happy New Year 
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‘Trust Company Division 
American Bawxers Association 
Five Namav Srasst, New You 


THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT IN NEXT 
YEAR'S NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


of the campaign will be reported 
in later bulletins, 

The following message from 
F,. H. Sisson, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, will be found 
in the first copy of this bulletin: 
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“As a subscriber to the first na- 
tional publicity campaign for trust 
companies your special attention 
is invited to the subject matter of 
this bulletin, containing copies of 
helps pertaining to this campaign. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the advisability of hav- 
ing each officer and employee of 
your company fully informed re- 
garding the campaign. This may 
be done by sending to them a 
general communication or through 
the holding of a meeting for this 
purpose. Such action should re- 
sult in taking full advantage of 
every inquiry in order that pro- 
spective business coming to the at- 
tention of any officer or employee 
may be placed in direct contact 
with the trust or other officer 
best fitted to answer questions 
bearing upon the subject.” 

This message from Mr. Sisson 
indicates that the campaign has 
another side in addition to expla- 
nation or education. The other 
side is promotional. It is intended 
that the advertising should bring 
new business. “It was under- 
taken,” Leroy A. Mershon, secre- 
tary of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion says, “because the trust 
company’s field has hardly been 
scratched.” 

More national campaigns will 
follow this campaign, Mr. Mer- 
shon also informed Printers’ 
Ink. “We have no desire,” he 
said, “to conduct one Brief -cam- 
paign and then forget it.” 

The members of the Publicity 
Committee, in addition to Mr. 
Sisson, are: 

Fred W. Ellsworth, . vice-presi- 
dent Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans ;.G. Prath- 
er Knapp, publicity manager, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis; Edward H. Kittredge, 
advertising manager, Old Colony. 
Trust Company, Boston; Webster 


Baker, publicity manager, The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Joseph A. Borden, oy general 


secretary of the United pothetae of 
America, has been societal director of 
service ‘of the, American Writing .Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer 
of “Eagle-A” papers 
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Walnut Growers Increase 
Advertising Activities 


The new advertising campaign of 


the California Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which started in October and 
which will last until June, 1921, is 


of greater scope than any campaign 
hitherto undertaken by this association. 

“Our experience last year,” the as- 
sociation says, “which included the dis- 
tribution of nearly fifty thousand recipe 
books to the women of the United 
States, has proved to us that the best 
way to make consumers ‘think in terms 
of walnuts’ is to show housewives new 
and interesting ways in which to use 
our product. 

“Although our recipe book was men- 
tioned only incidentally in last season’s 
advertisements—a _ small, insignificant 
paragraph, appearing in little type, way 


down at the bottom of the page—in- 
quiries came in by the thousands. One 
advertisement alone brought nearly 


eight thousand letters and postal cards 
from women who wanted the hook. 

And so this year our advertising is 
being worked out with the recipe idea 
in the foreground. 

“More attention to ‘dealer-service’ 
will be given this coming season than 
has been possible heretofore. Store 
and window cards of a very attractive 
nature are now being designed, and 
these will be given to such of our 
dealers as desire them. Plans have 
been developed which will eliminate 
waste in this direction, and it is ex- 
pected that a large percentage of the 
cards and other display matter sent 
out will be actually utiised by dealers.” 


N. C. R. Seeks to Increase 
Sales in Europe 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany is seeking to increase its sales in 
Europe. John H. Patterson, president 
of this company, has sailed for the 
continent and intends to make a sur- 
vey of conditions in European coun- 
tries, with particular attention to the 
exchange question. Just before sailing 
Mr. Patterson made the following state 
ment: 

“We have seven incorporated foreign 
companies, the largest interests being 
in England, France and Germany. 

‘I_ am going abroad to make a per- 
sonal survey of conditions in each 
country and try to determine how to 
increase sales and rehabilitate our for- 
eign business, Before the war 52 per 
cent of: our business was done abroad, 
but the exchange situation has mate- 
rially reduced that business. Our in 
creased business at home has balanced 
what we lost abroad. We have raised 
prices on high-grade machines only 18 
per cent since 1918, hence there will 
be no wholesale reduction in our prices 
as compared with some other indus- 
tries.”” 


Jesse H. Neal, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., will speak 
hefore the Junior Advertising Club of 
New York on December 9, 
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The Best Analysis of 
the Drug Store Market 


We announce the publica- 
tion of the book—“Merchan- 
dising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores.” It is 
based upon actual, personal 
experience in this field and 
is authoritative in the same 
degree as our earlier book 
on selling through depart- 
ment stores. We will gladly 
send copies free to business 
men who are interested. 


Write for “‘Merchandising 
Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores.” 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SYRUP 


Exuberant youth, sturdy old age— 
from these new Syrup Pepsin cards 


thousands of communities, from 


The six cards reproduced here in 
Street Railways Advertising Company 
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-UPIPEPSIN 


age—tie joy of life and health fairly radiate 
1 cardsjSeveral years ago the Pepsin Syrup 
in thegreet cars. Today their stirring mes- 
beforemillions of riders in the street cars, in 
‘om coai to coast. 


in mingture were created by the staff of the 
om pany 
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Light Means 
Enlightenment 


We have gone to great labor to 


analyze our circulation that the 
information we give advertisers may be 
faithful and factful, rather than fantastic 
and fanciful. Thus when we submit our 
page rate of $350 it is illuminated by the 
fact that every phase of ASIA is as 
accurately demonstrated as merchandise 
behind a show window. That is the way 
you like to make space investments. It 
is the way we like to offer space invest- 
ments. 


Several selected positions 
are now available for 1921. 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Director of Advertising 


ge a 
JUNE 1926 


Eagee Were 
q Tire Phares cf the Rasmus ange 
The Tromn Home Ensen Damanie 








ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., New York 
In the West: SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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A Co-operative Campaign to Be 
Increased 500 Per Cent 


Paint Industry Reports Business Above Normal—To Push Sales 
Aggressively 


ONFIDENCE in general busi- 
ness conditions, in the paint 
and varnish industry in par- 
ticular, and especial confidence in 
the co-operative advertising cam- 
paign was expressed by paint and 
varnish manufacturers of the 
country, who met in national con- 
vention at New York recenfly. 
Optimism was indicated in the 
very material way of recommend- 
ing that the original appropriation 
of $140,000—which is provided for 
three years still to come—be in- 
creased to five times that amount, 
or over $700,000 a year, as esti- 
mated by the appropriation of one- 
fourth of one pér cent of sales. 
Similar action was also taken by 
the convention of varnish manu- 
facturers which was held at the 
same time. While the appropria- 
tion is not made by the associa- 
tions as such, but by individual 
firms which contract separately, 
it was regarded by those closest 
to the business as settling the mat- 
ter of the increased appropriation. 
The building industry, the 
country over, is reported only 
moderately active. Automobiles 
and furniture report the same 
condition. Yet their lessened ac- 
tivities have not been felt by the 
paint and-varnish manufacturers. 
The vice-president of ome of. the 
largest paint factories admitted 
some recession from peak sales, 
but the volume of new. business 
coming in was far above what 
they consider as normal. An- 
other firm whose business far ex- 
ceeds ten millions a year said that 
statement applied to its business. 
The late fall and winter sales of 
paint and varnish are normally 
less than in other seasons, and 
there is not the same incentive 
for placing future busiriess far 
in advance as in many other lines, 
which made the good showing the 
more noticeable. 
Men prominent in the paint and 
varnish industries were unani- 
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mous in attributing the prosperous 
condition of their business to the 
aggressive sales methods that had 
been maintained. Sales forces 
were not allowed to grow flabby 
while business was easy to get. 
They were kept alert in extend- 
ing customers’ lines, educating 
dealers as to the why of ‘painting, 
and the loss to consumers of de- 
lay in protecting property. 

The opinion that the co-opera- 
tive advertising had been effective 
was apparently unanimous. The 
enterprise was undertaken two 
years ago, and contracts made at 
that time were for a five-years’ 
campaign calling for an expendi- 
ture of about $140,000 a year. It 
was feared by some at the time 
the campaign was arranged that 
it might have a tendency to les- 
sen individual initiative, and per- 
haps lead to the curtailment of 
individual appropriations, and a 
strenuous effort was made to pre- 
yent such unfavorable action. 


CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN SPEEDED 
INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


As it proved, the apprehension 
was needless, for instead of re- 
laxing sales and advertising effort, 
it stimulated it. The feeling was 
created through a subsidiary cam- 
paign to the trade that as long 
as the big campaign was on to 
“save the surface,” there was an 
opportunity for each firm to cash 
in on it. As presented by O. C. 
Harn, who has been one of the 
most active managers of the cam- 
paign, the co-operative advertising 
is like contributing a fund to 
stock a lake with fish. They will 
grow, and make some fine catches 
possible, but the fellows who do 
the most industrious fishing are 
the ones who will profit most from 
the investment in planting the fry. 
So here, an effort must be made 
to harvest the business created by 
the general campaign. 


Individual advertising cam- 


























































paigns were not reduced by the 
larger advertisers, but were in- 
creased; and some of the smaller 
manufacturers who had not been 
advertising made their first ap- 
propriations. 

_ Then the co-operative advertis- 
ing had another beneficial effect. 
Instead of addressing the adver- 
tising to the man who was going 
to paint anyhow, as had been the 
case with so much paint adver- 
tising formerly, all paint and var- 
nish advertising sounded the con- 
structive note of economy in keep- 
ing exposed surfaces well covered 
with paint or varnish. Paint was 
particularly urged for the preser- 
vation of old buildings, old roofs, 
machinery and other surfaces 
where preservation meant econ- 
omy. 

Space was extensively used to 
show consumers why they could 
not afford to delay or neglect 
painting. Painting was shown 
not to be an expense, but an econ- 
omy. To show how effective this 
idea was put across even to the 
large operators, the president of 
a Chicago paint and varnish 
house, related a case that came to 
his personal attention. 

An extensive real estate dealer 
of Chicago, who had contem- 
plated buying a big building 
which was offered at an apparent 
bargain, when asked why he did 
not buy, explained: “When that 
building was put up at the time 
of our entrance into the war, 
help and material were scarce. 
All the steel was left on the 
ground exposed to the weather, 
unpainted, and finally it went into 
the building without having any 
protection for the surface. I have 
been following the ‘Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All’ advertis- 
ing, and I am convinced that the 
steel framework of that build- 
ing will soon show such deteriora- 
tion that it will shorten its life.” 
He thought that had lessened the 
selling price, as other real estate 
men also were influenced by the 
paint advertising. 

The “clean up and paint up” 
movement fathered and financed 
by the association will receive 
additional support next year. 
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Thousands of porches, fences and 
out-buildings were painted last 
year through the efforts of high 
school boys whose interest was 
aroused in the movement. The 
promotion expense was about 
$35,000 to the members of the 
association. It is planned this 
year to raise the amount to at 
least $50,000. 

Both the “save the surface” 
campaign and the “clean up, paint 
up” propaganda will be con- 
ducted along the same general 
constructive lines that have proved 
effective. 





Goodyear Ends Year with 
Large Sales Record 


Sales of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, totaled $206,000,000, as com- 
pared with $168,900,000 for the year~ 
revious. Export sales in 1920 reached 
15,000,000, not quite double the $8,- 
000,000 sales for 1919. This is dis- 
closed by President Sieberling in a 
letter to the common _§ stockholders, 
which reads in part: 

“Goodyear sales for fiscal year 1919- 
1920, which closed October 31, reached 
$206,000,000, compared with $168,900,- 
000 for the year previous. owever, 
it is inevitable that Goodyear sales 
should be affected by the present busi- 
ness depression. or Several years, 
Goodyear has been supplying automo- 
bile manufacturers with approximately 
50 per cent of all tires used on new 
cars, and in order to protect these large 
customers it has been necessary to 
keep generous reserves of raw materials 
on hand and on order. 

“Within the past five months, how- 
ever, automobile production has been 
reduced from the highest peak ever at- 
tained to a point far below normal. 
Naturally this drastic curtailment has 
been reflected in our manufacturers’ 
orders, and while we have. taken 
prompt action to curtail our raw ma- 
terial supply, it has been impossible to 
prevent our inventories from piling up 
rapidly. Tire dealers also have been 
reducing stocks and the usual stock re- 
plenishment orders are being delayed.” 





New Accounts for Cleve- 
land Agency 


The John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, is now handling the ac- 
counts of the Grasselli Powder Com- 
pany, advertising explosives in trade 

pers; A. R. Smith & Company, stock 
rokers using a list of country news- 

pers in Ohio, and The Master 
uilders’ Company, using business and 
trade papers for a cement hardening 
process. All of these companies are 
located in Cleveland. 
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POWER FARMING 


Is Now Represented by 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta’ San Francisco 


Power Farming, 28 years old, member 
A. B. C., published monthly at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, reaches farmers in every section 
who farm with mechanical power. The 
average acreage farmed by Power Farming 
subscribers is 334, contrasted with the aver- 
age for the United States of 138 acres, 1910 
Census. 


Of the select group of class farm papers, 
Power Farming stands at the top. Such an 
audience of Power Farming subscribers, 
necessarily owners of the most expensive 
equipment, represents a type of farmer ob- 
viously progressive, responsive and excep- 
tionally able to buy. 
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(For the year 1916 the Govern- 
ment’s report classified incomes by 
specific occupations. There were 
91,448 officers and employees of 
corporations with incomes over 

,000. The latest report, that 
‘or 1917, did not make the same 
classification. The significance of 
the number 91,448, ver, is 
kept by raising the income size 
from $3,000 to $5,000 to allow 
for inflation.) 
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The Magazine of Business 
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| has told over 200,000 business 
} men why we cannot have a 
™ panic. His message ie was in 
SYSTEM for “December. r the 
January. .number, oft next. week, 
SyYsTEM. has secured just the arti- 
cles business men will want after 
Mr. Harding’s. Here are a few. 
James Simpson, first vice-presi- 
dent, Marshall Field & Co., writes 
about buying in the present market. 


Irving T. Bush, tells “When taking — 


a chance is good business.” A. B. 
Farquhar, points out the factors in 
business after the panic of. 1873. 
Governor Allen tells why he believes 
the Kansas Industrial Court is 
making good. 

Every article is a reason why 
SYSTEM is covering the whole busi- 
ness market. If you want to reach 
business men, SYSTEM is the best 
value for your advertising dollar. 


rapidly coverin 
the whole | 
business iniavlcet 
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SWEET’S ENGINEERING CATALOGUE 





To manufacturers of industrial and 
engineering materials and equipment: 


Present indications point to a buyers’ 
market in 1921. 


Plan your campaign to reach the buyers. 


During the past year 229 users pur- 
chased $10,000,000 worth of materials 
and equipment through Sweet’s 
Engineering Catalogue. 


The Seventh Edition will be distributed 
to 15,000 men, representing the cream 
of the purchasing power in the industrial 
and engineering field. 


By having your catalogue included in 
“Sweet’s” you are assured that essential 
detailed information concerning your 
products is in the buyer’s hands at the 
time when he is ready to buy. 











If you are not already in “Sweet’s,” 
there is yet time to get your catalogue 
into the Seventh Edition. 


As the time is short, prompt action is 
necessary. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FORMS FOR THE SEVENTH EDITION CLOSE DECEMBER 31 














The Co-operation the Post Office 
Department Wants from 


Business 


This Government Department Has Advertised by Direct Mail for Criti- 
cisms and Suggestions 


By John C. Koons 


First Assistant Postmaster General 


HE postal service is the best- 

known barometer of business. 
Any stimulation or stagnation of 
business is reflected more quickly 
in the postal revenues than any 
other place. The volume of 
business is’ increasing at a rate 
never heretofore known. The 
normal increase in receipts for 
the past fifteen years has been 
5.88 per cent, but the increase 
for the March quarter, the latest 
quarter audited, was 26.22 per 
cent, or almost five times the nor- 
mal; so, judging by the postal 
service, there is no reason why 
we should feel disturbed as to 
the business conditions of the 
country in the very near future. 

Few of us fully realize what 
a large enterprise our postal ser- 
vice really is. It is the largest 
single business institution in ex- 
istence. It handles one-third the 
mail of the entire world. There 
are posted each hour of the day 
an average of more than a mil- 
lion and a half letters, 200 tons 
of parcel post and_ seventy-five 
tons of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Each piece of this mail 
must be handled an average of 
eight times from the time it is 
posted until it reaches the ad- 
dressee, thus making it necessary 
to handle an average of more 
than twelve million letters, 1,600 
tons of parcel post and 600 tons 
of newspapers and magazines 
hourly. This mail does not flow 
evenly throughout the day; more 
than 75 per cent of it is handled 
between the hours of 4 and 9p. m., 
making the volume during these 
hours stupendous. If the entire 
number of letters mailed each 
year were laid end to end it 
would make a belt that would 
encircle the globe 30,000 times! 


We transact a money-order 
business of a billion two hundred 
fifty million dollars annually, 
which shows the immense amount 
of money transmitted through the 
mails by means of the money- 
order system. We also conduct 
a savings bank. Although one of 
the newer features of the postal 
service, it has on deposit more 
than one hundred seventy-five 
million dollars. Our transporta- 
tion agency, through the parcel 
post, while still in its infancy, is 
handling and transporting three 
and one-half billion pounds of 
merchandise annually, We han- 
dle and transport one billion two 
hundred and fifty million pounds 
of second-class mail each year, 
and thousands of tons of circular 
and printed matter. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BUSINESS 


To conduct this great service 
requires an organization larger 
than that of any business cor- 
poration. We have more than 
52,000 postoffices and employ 
more than 300,000 people, which 
is a larger number than that em- 
ployed by any business corpora- 
tion—even a larger number than 
the standing army in times of 
peace. The postal service, being 
national in scope and serving the 
entire population of this great 
land, has 110,000,000 persons to 
satisfy. It is only fair to assume 
that with this great number of 
patrons some would be dissatis- 
fied and that some would criticise 
the service. 

If the railroad and express 
companies were to say to the 
business men of the.country that 
they would transport their mer- 
chandise without priorities, with- 
out embargoes and at pre-war 
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rates, and with the same celerity 
as was done before we entered 
the world conflict, would you be- 
lieve it to be possible? Yet this 
is exactly what the postal service 
is doing to-day through its trans- 
portation agency, the parcel post. 
The parcel-post rates which were 
in effect prior to the war still 
prevail, and throughout the ab- 
normal conditions of the past 
three years we have declared no 
embargoes or priorities in ship- 
ments and are transporting mer- 
chandise as expeditiously as dur- 
ing normal times. During the 
express and railroad strikes the 
parcel post was open to the public 
at all times for the shipment of 
merchandise regardless of quan- 
tity or kind, We delivered in Chi- 
cago, in one day, 870,000 pounds 
of mail to one patron. We ac- 
cepted and transported eggs and 
other. products of the farm in 
carload lots, because we wanted 
to ‘serve the public to the fullest 
possible extent. 

In ordér to determine whether 
the service was meeting the needs 
of the public, and to secure sug- 
gestions and criticisms from the 
public, we last year mailed out 
more than 50,000 letters to busi- 


ness organizations, corporations 
and other large users of the 
mails, In response to these-let- 


ters many valuable suggestions 
were received and placed in effect. 

One of the greatest faults we 
find on the part of the public is 
the carelessness in addressing 
mail. More than twenty million 
letters reach the Dead Letter 
Office each year because they are 
so incorrectly and improperly ad- 
dressed that they cannot, be de- 
livered to the addressee or re- 
turned to the sender. These‘Iet- 
ters last year conjained checks, 
money-orders and currency of the 
face value of more than a million 
dollars! The losses to the busi- 
ness men because of failure to 
address thes letters properly 
must have been enormous. Many 
millions of other letters are so 
improperly addressed that it is 
necessary to give them directory 
service, and, though they can be 
delivered, it causes a delay of 
from twenty-four to forty-eight 
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hours. If your letters are impor- 
tant enough to write, is it not 
important enough to see that they 
are correctly addressed? Mail is 
usually dictated and signed by the 
highest salaried officers and em- 
ployees of a business, then en- 
trusted to the lowest paid em- 
ployee for mailing! The careless 
manner in which the mail is han- 
died by these employees is most 
distressing. Many instances which 
would be considered almost un- 
believable could be cited to bear 
out this statement. What is true 
regarding letter mail is true to 
an equal extent of advertising and 
circular matter. Advertising mat- 
ter is of no value to the sender 
unless it can be delivered to the 
addressee. 


ODD SHAPES GET HARD USAGE IN 
THE MAILS 


One of the great mistakes made 
in advertising and circular mat- 
ter appears to me to be the un- 
attractive manner in which some 
of it is gotten up. Frequently 
the address side is full of printed 
matter, scarcely leaving room for 
the address.. Circulars and card 
matter of odd sizes and shapes, 
which are almost impossible to 
handle with celerity in the mails, 
are mailed by the thousands. The 
addresses on much of it are so 
poorly written that it is almost 
impossible to decipher them. 
What could be more uninviting or 
unattractive than a circular ap- 
parently printed with scarcely: 
room fer the address, and then 
addressed in such a careless man- 
ner that it can scarcely be read? 

Most large mailers use either 
the permit or pre-canceled stamp. 
I wish to encourage the exten- 
sion of their use. This eliminates 
two of the operations in the postal 
service, thereby resulting in 
quicker dispatch of your circulars 
and advertising matter, and its 
quicker receipt by the ‘addressee. 
The large mailers, if possible, 
should not hold back their circu- 
lars with a view to depositing 
them all at one time, because it 
imposes upon the postal service 
a tremendous burden in handling 
it. Neither should advertising 
matter be held until the close of 
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—think this over 


Could any newspaper in any city pass 75% of all 
the other papers in its field in total display adver- 
tising lineage within a period of nine months un- 
less it offered extraordinary value to advertisers? 


The following chart shows the relative position, based on advertis- 
ing lineage, of New York morning newspapers for the nine months 
preceding and following the amalgamation of “The Sun” and “The 
New York Herald” on February Ist, 1920: 


If YOUR list of used mediums has not already been re- 
vised to accord with this realignment of Morning news- 
paper ratings, do you not think a revision should be made 
at once? 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Over 200,000 Circulation—Daily or Sunday! 
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the day before mailing. It should 
be mailed as early in the day as 
possible. 

To those who use the mails to 
a large extent I would suggest 
that when it is your purpose to 
send out a large quantity of mail 
or advertising matter you confer 
with your local postmaster. In 
many instances where you use 
pre-canceled stamps or the permit 
privilege the matter can be routed 
by the local postmaster before the 
circular is enclosed in the en- 
velope or wrapper, thus expediting 
greatly the handling of the mat- 
ter and resulting in a more effi- 
cient service to you. We are 
continually urging closer co-oper- 
ation between the postmaster and 
the public. We are impressing 
upon postmasters the importance 
of giving the needs of the mailers 
their utmost careful attention to 
ascertain if possible in what way 
we can better serve them and 
in what ways the business man 
can assist us, with little or no 
effort on his part, to expedite 
the handling of his mail. 

The postal service is simply a 
business of selling service to the 
public. The better service we can 
render you, the more valuable we 
can make the service. 





Newsprint 
Production Up, Con- 
sumption Down 





ULLETINS and charts issued 

by The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association show an 
increase in the production of 
newsprint, accompanied by a de- 
crease in consumption. For the 
first ten months of 1920 the total 
production, American and Cana- 
dian, was 1,897,059 tons, against 
1,657,910 tons for the same period 
in 1919. The domestic consump- 
tion is given for nine month pe- 
riods. For 1920 the figures are 
1,527,678 tons, against 1,272,421 
tons in 1919. Since August of 
this year, however, there has been 
a substantial drop in consumption. 
Meantime publishers’ stocks on 
hand or in transit climbed up 
from 149,561 tons in March, the 
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low for the year, to 227,054 in 
October, 

Imports have grown from 454,- 
141 tons up to October 1, 1919, to 
528,438 up to the same date in 
1920. Meantime, exports have 
dropped from 93,665 tons for the 
same period in 1919 to 34,956 tons 
this year, 

This condition has had its ef- 
fect on the spot market, reces- 
sions being noticeable in both for- 
eign and domestic quotations. 
Limited tonnage for December 
delivery has brought 7% cents per 
pound. German and Finnish news- 
print is being offered for Decem- 
ber and January shipment at 6% 
cents, with Swedish offers at 6% 
to 634 cents for considerable 
amounts on a monthly delivery 
basis. German imports in Septem- 
ber, 1920, were 676 tons and 
Swedish 1,414, against none in 
September last year. 

The weighted average price of 
contract deliveries from domestic 
mills during October, 1920, f.o.b. 
mill, in carload lots for standard 
news in rolls, was $5.790 per 100 
pounds, based upon deliveries of 
44,000 tons. From Canadian mills 
the average, based on 21,000 tons, 
was $5.343. The average market 
price on domestic purchases total- 
ing less than 8,000 tons was $9.362 
per 100 pounds. 





David Schein’s New Agency 


David Schein has established an_ad- 
vertising agency in San Antonio, Tex. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise, and 
before that was manager of the copy 
and service departments of the Atlanta 
Georgian-American. Previous to that 
Schein ‘had _ operated 
Nashville, Tenn. 


connection Mr. § 
the Adcraft Service, 





Elgin Stove Account with Mil- 
waukee Agency 


The Elgin Stove & Oven Co., of 
Elgin, Ill., has recently opened a cam- 
paign, which is being placed through 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co., of ilwau- 
kee. Trade papers and direct-by-mail 
advertising is being used. 


W. H. H. Stevens with Deatel 


Walter H. H. Stevens has been made 
assistant art director of the Deatel 
Advertising Service, Baltimore. He 
was for a time with the advertising 
department of The Hub, Baltimore. 
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If Drug Topics charged the same 
rate per page per thousand cir- 
culation as the next six leading 
drug trade journals, see what the 


rate would be 





Statistics taken from Standard Rate and Data Service 























Page DRUG Actual 
PUBLICATION —| RATE | CATION [1000 | RATE. | Topics | SAVING 

. Readers | Would Be' RATE 
Drug Topics $125. | 50,492 | 2.48 | 125.00 | 125.00 | —— 
National Druggist | 53. | 7,800 | 6.79 | 342.84 | 125.00 | 217.84 
Western Druggist | 72. | 11,500 | 6.26 | 316.07 | 125.00 | 191.07 
Druggists Circular | 75. | 15,422 | 4.84 | 244.38 | 125.00 | 119.38 
Bulletin of Pharmacy! 70. | 14,600 | 4.79 | 241.85 | 125.00 | 116.85 
American Druggist | 68. | 14,200} 4.79 | 241.85 | 125.00 | 116.85 
Pharmaceutical Era | 66. | 15,095 | 4.37 | 220.65 | 125.00| 95.65 














The record of volume of advertising carried in Drug Topics each 
roves that the man who spends the 
etail druggist knows a “‘good buy” 


month since January, 1920, 
money advertising to the 


when he sees it, 


JAN. ee 


FEB. | eee Re URE 


MAR. 





APR. 





MAY 





JUNE 





JULY 





AUGUST 
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Write for the interesting story of 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 








25 City Hall Place, New York 


Frank C. Thomas, Eastern Advtg. Mer., 116 West 39th Street, N. ¥, 
W. B. Conant, Western Advtg. Mgr., State-Lake Bidg., Chicago 

George M. Kohn, Southern Advtg. Mgr., Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Roy M. Edmonds, Southwestern Advtg. Mer., Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 
Bert Butterworth, Pacific Coast Advtg. Mgr., Citizens Bank Bidg., 
Los Angeles 
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(guaranteed 
Circulation — 


and More 


EING the leader in its field, 
it was quite natural then 
that the publishers of PHOTO- 
PLAY would continue to 
guarantee its circulation when 
it was permitted to do otherwise. 
But that is not all. Simply 
guaranteeing half a million was 
not enough. They wanted to do 
more and, therefore, advertisers 
who are using it on schedule are 
receiving a large excess in 
addition. 


When one considers the poten- 
tial purchasing power of the most 
enthusiastic devotees of motion 
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pictures —the readers of 
PHOTOPLAY—then the pub- 
lic which it reaches takes on a 
new appearance. 


If they are our customers—they 
must be yours, as they are users 
of everything from a bar of soap 
to an expensive automobile. If 
your product depends upon this 
sort of a public for its sale, then 
PHOTOPLAY belongs on your 
list. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH ST. 
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Results Obtained by St. Louis 
Municipal Advertising 


Two Eastern manufacturing compa- 
nies, the Proctor Sole and Counter Co., 
Haverhill Mass., manufacturer of 
shoe findings, and the Eastern Tool 
Manufacturing Company, of Bloomfield, 

.» will soon open branches in 
St. Louis as a result of the advertising 
campaign which the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce has been conducting. 
W. B. Weisenburger, of that organiza- 
tion, made this statement to the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Advertising Club, 
of St. Louis. 

The results of this year’s campaign 
have proved so satisfactory, the club 
was informed, that it is planned to 
raise $75,000 next year for advertising 
and to establish a news-service bureau 
in connection with a new-industries bu- 
reau. This bureau would disseminate 
information, concerning the St. Louis 
industrial district throughout the 
country. 


Co-operative Pie Advertising 
as Practiced in New Jersey 


Bakers in eleven New Jersey cities 
and towns were after a record pie sale 
on the day before Thanksgiving. Fifty- 
seven of the bakers in these eleven 
cities and. towns, who have an associa- 
tion called the New Jersey Bakers’ As- 
sociation, took to advertising to explain 
the delight of -the housewife who finds 
a pumpkin or mince-pie, which she did 
not bake, on her Thanksgiving dinner- 
table. 

“Place Your Pie Orders Early,” the 
slogan of the campaign, followed this 
description of a housewife’s joy. Be- 
low the slogan came the names and 
addresses of the fifty-seven bakers. 


Canadian Newsprint Price 
Unchanged 


The Canadian Export Paper Co. has 
announced that its newSprint price for 
the first quarter of next year will be 
six and one-half cents a pound, un- 
changed from the price prevailing dur- 
ing the current quarter. 

According to this company, the mar- 
ket for newsprint is in a strong po 
sition. Demands on the part of cus- 
tomers for 1921 requirements indicate 
an increase over those of the current 
year. 


Joins Charles Daniel Frey 
Company 
Benjamin M. Dale has 


joined the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago, advertising i!lustrations, as an 
illustrator and executive. 


New Account for Dorland 
Agency 


The Dorland Agency, Inc., is now 
handling the account of the. Lightolier 
Company, lighting fixtures, New. York. 
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How Georgia Is Raising Its 
Advertising Fund 
Georgia plans to raise $50,000 of 
the fund of $300,000 for advertising 
the State by contributions of one dollar 
from 50,000 Georgians who have ac- 
counts in department stores of that 

State. 

Beginning on December 1 a printed 
card. containing a request for a con- 
tribution of one dollar was sent along 
with every Statement mailed) by a 
number of department. stores. 

This “fifty-thousand-dollar” idea comes 
from H. S. Baker, advertising manager 
of Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose, Atlagta 
department store, who outlined it in a 
letter to Governor Dorsey, general chair- 
man of the enterprise for advertising 
Georgia’s resources and opportunities. 

The card enclosed with the state- 
ment read: 

“Send $1 to the governor of Georgia 
to help advertise your State to the 
nation. Attach your dollar to this 
card.” 

Besides a space. for the name and 
address of the sender is a short state 
ment on the necessity for the adver- 
tising enterprise, w which is sponsored by 
the advertising clubs and the Georgia 
association, with the backing, also, of 
the Georgia Press Association, Georgia 
Bankers’ Association and others. 


Goodwin in Correspondence 
Supervising Work 


recently with the 
and formerly 


T. G. Goodwin, 
H. K. Carter Company, 
with the Manternach ompany and J. 
Walter Thompson Company, at New 
York, has established an office for cor 
respondence supervising work in New 
York. Before entering the advertis- 
ing agency field, Mr. Goodwin had been 
an instructor of English at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
had been e ged in editorial work for 
Houghton, Mit in Co., Boston. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Columbian Rope Co. 


Reynolds Spriggs has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Columbian 
Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y. Mr. 
Spriggs had een with this company 
for five years in advertising work. 


New Account with Gannon 
Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Hoosier Milling Company, Inc., Indian- 
apolis and New York, maker of “Red- 
Emix” cake flour, is now being handled 
by J. W. Gannon, Inc., New York. 


Pacific Coast Pa Paint Account 


with Lord & Thomas 
W. P. Fuller & Co., paint manufac- 
turers, of Portland, Ore., San Fran- 
cisco, artd Seattle, Wash., have placed 
their account with the Los "Angeles office 
of Lord & Thomas, Inc. 
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Penton Publications 
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This international 
editorial service 
makes each Penton 
Publication the 
standard of editorial 
merit inits respective 
field. 
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and the growth of an institution 


Durinc the 37 years of Life’s existence 
.it has enjoyed an intimate association with 
events, personalities and achievements of 
national and international importance. 

Its editors and contributors are men 
known up and down the world. 

Its-circulation is confined to people of. 
education, sense, understanding and—more 
important—people of means. 

Essentially good natured and refreshingly 
human, Life is an expression of the highest 
American ideals, and a potent influence in 
moulding public opinion. 

These are the factors largely responsible 
for the normal, healthy and continual de- 
velopment of Life from its beginning. 

Over 200,000 prosperous thinking Americans 

anticipate the sunshine of Life-each week. 

Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., N. Y. 


B. F. PROVANDIE, WESTERN MGR, 
1537 MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Suat 
and nex} ng. 


Practically every footnote in the Tele- 
phone Directory is placed “First fol- 
lowing and next reading.” 


No position can be guaranteed, but 
every advertisement appears in “pre- 
ferred position”—at “run of paper” 
rates. 


“First following and next reading” be- 
side every telephone in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey should 
mean something to you. It means 
results to our advertisers. 4 out of 
every 5 renew or increase their space 
issue after issue. 


Our representative will be glad to 
show you what Telephone Directory 
Advertising is doing for others and 
can do for you. 


New York Telephone Compan 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Manager Directory Advtg. 
1261 Broadway at 31st Street, New York 
Call Vanderbilt Official 130 
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Training the Retailer to Meet the 
Buyer’s Market 





How the United Drug Company Instructs Rexallites in Every Phase of 
Drug-Store Keeping and Salesmanship 


ie dealing with the average re- 
tailer it is necessary to start 
with the assumption that he is 
an indifferent merchant. If he 
were not, there would not be so 
many mail-order houses doing an 
enormous annual business, despite 
the handicap of a lack of per- 
sonal contact with customers. 
There wouldn’t be so many man- 
ufacturers’ outlet stores. And, 
finally, there would not be that 
inability to understand changed 
conditions which has made the 
retailer a target for public criti- 
cism. 

But during the past two or 
three years even the poorest mer- 
chant has been able to sell goods 
and make money easily. That 
very fact militates against his 
success to-day. Like many other 
people who have- not found it 
necessary to do anything but ac- 
cept orders from an eager public, 
he has grown flabby and soft. 
Unless the merchant is an un- 
usually alert man, he is, therefore, 
less fitted than ever to cope with 
the condition under which peo- 
ple are no longer rushing in to 
buy goods regardless, but are 
buying cannily. 

But even at his worst the man- 
ufacturer has to take the dealer 
as he is. Since he cannot sell 
goods unless the dealer does, and 
since he cannot stay ir business 
unless the dealer does—unless, of 
course, he is prepared to establish 
outlets of his own—the task of 
the producer is not to find fault, 
but to help the retailer become 
a better merchant and salesman. 

Various manufacturers have 
adopted various devices to meet 
this situation. Some are teaching 
their salesmen how to become 
“assistant merchants,” to the end, 
that salesmen may not only sell 
goods to the dealer but. may at 
the same time show him how to 
sell these goods to -the consumer. 
Others are distributing quantities 
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of literature designed to show 
the dealer how to become a better 
salesman. 

However, it is not enough that 
a dealer become a better sales- 
man. He must become a better 
merchant also. He must become 
a better storekeeper. He must 
learn conservation as well as ag- 
gressiveness, 

Realizing this, the United Drug 
Company makes every effort to 
show the retailers who are its 
agents the necessity of knowing 
their costs, stopping leaks, study- 
ing store arrangement and learn- 
ing accounting methods. This 
might be called the conservation 
side of retail merchandising. Its 
purpose is to teach the retailer 
how to safeguard what he has, 
to avoid the wastes that destroy 
profits and to make him more 
efficient as a watchman and su- 
pervisor over his own establish- 
ment. * 


GROUNDED IN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


At the same time these Rexall 
agents are taught the aggressive 
and creative side of merchandis- 
ing, which is salesmanship. Un- 
der this head comes such subjects 
as rapid turnover, increasing the 
size of the average sale, sales 
by combinations or suggestions 
and the stimulation of clerks 
through bonuses and the setting 
of quotas. Simultaneously, the 
merchant is educated on the com- 
pany’s national merchandising and 
shown how to back it up with 
systematized window and counter 
a. 

Ii this work is in charge of 
the United Drug Company’s de- 
partment of sales promotion and 
publicity, of which James L. De- 
moville is manager. This depart- 
ment maintains a number of rep- 
resentatives who travel from 
town to town, keeping in touch 
with Rexallites and assisting 
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them wherever possible, but it 
relies in no small measure on a 
variety of books, pamphlets, fold- 
ers and other printed matter, 
which take up the drug business 
in every detail and supply a so- 
lution for virtually every problem 
that a retailer has to meet. 

In a discussion of costs, for 
example, it is pointed out that 
druggists often make the mistake 
of spreading their expense of do- 
ing business over all the articles 
they sell. An accurate knowl- 
edge of costs can be arrived at 
only by proper departmentizing. 
The average business man esti- 
mates his normal cost of doing 
business by a total which he fig- 
ures amounts to a certain per- 
centage. But this per cent, warns 
the company, is based on costs 
below and above that figure. 

“In a store we recently ana- 
lyzed,” says Mr. Demoville, “we 
found the cost of doing business 
as low as 12 per cent in the cigar 
department and as high as 75 
per cent in the soda department 
and 60 per cent in the prescrip- 
tion department. Suppose a new 
line is suggested to you promising 
a 25-per-cent profit. If you have 
only a normal of 28 per cent to 
guide you, why should you take 
it on? But were your business 
thoroughly departmentized, you 
may discover that the line may 
be handled for 18 per cent—and 
you may, therefore, safely take 
it on. Even in the matter of 
setting retail prices you work in 
the dark unless you absolutely 
know your percentage cost by de- 
partments. Here lies the secret 
of success made by department 
stores. 

“Recently we analyzed costs for 
a subscriber who had put the soft 
pedal on his candy department, 
because he thought the line was 
handled at only a small profit. 
Our analysis showed him differ- 
ently. Within an incredibly short 
time his volume on candy has 


iemoed from 20,000 pounds to 
60, pounds—and at a real 
profit.” 


In a book called “Drug-Store 
Efficiency,” written by Mr. De- 
moville and published by the 
United Drug Company, more than 
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200 possible leaks are pointed out 
and analyzed. The various items 
are mentioned under the heads 
of General Store Leaks, Camera 
Department Leaks, - Prescription 
Department Leaks, etc. This is 
the way that paint-and-oil leaks 
are summarized: 

“Careless stock-keeping. Re- 
verse all paint and varnish cans 
frequently to prevent ‘settling and 
hardening.’ Watch stock for can- 
leakage. 

“Selling for wrong use. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with use of 
various paints and _ varnishes. 
Recommending for wrong use 
creates dissatisfaction. 

“Careless estimating. Be care- 
ful in estimating, especially by 
contract. Much money is lost in 
this way. ’ 

“Leakage of oil barrels. Be 
sure that faucets are securely 
placed and that no leakage occurs. 

“Giving over-measure of oil. 
Remember it is bought by weight 
and sold by measure. Be careful. 

“Freight or express on paints 
is high and should be added to 
cost. Select transportation with 
care,” 

Other chapters deal with ques- 
tions like handling employees and 
keeping proper accounts and in- 
ventories. 


DELVING INTO FIGURES 


The United Drug Company 
stockholders are “sold” on sales- 
manship by the frequent citation 
of actual figures. Any man will 
agree with you on the theory of 
rapid turnover, but it is only 
when he figures the actual profit 
and loss involved that conviction 
is established in his mind. There- 
fore, the Rexallite is addressed in 
this fashion: 

“Suppose you stocked a dozen 
fountain-pens costing you $7.20 
to retail at $1 and you sell only 
ten. Assuming that your cost of 
doing business is 28 per cent, 
these ten pens have cost you $2. 
to sell and, with your original in- 
vestment of $7.20, represent a 


total investment of $10—so far 
you have just got your money 
back. Don’t you see that your 
profit is buried in the remiaining 
two pens? 


But when you do 
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Intensive Circulation 


The Ideal Circulation that Space- 
Buyers Forever Seek but 
Rarely Find 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
is published for, and read by, the 
thinkers, the executives, the men and 


women of position and influence in 
the Middle West. 


It is a business paper for business 
people—traders in every line—who 
desire fresh, accurate and authorita- 
tive news of all markets, for personal 
as well as business needs. 


Every copy of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce goes into the hands of 
a man who has both the inclination 
and the power to buy. When you 
advertise in it you are working the 
Middle West by the square inch. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


108 South La Salle St., Chicago 


ANDREW M. LAWRENCE GLEN GRISWOLD 
Editor and Publisher Business Manager 
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No Man 


can serve Iwo Masters 


THis agency serves its clients only. 
It does not permit any publishing in- 
terest, however large or arrogant, to 
dictate its schedules or its policies. 


Such dictation, we believe, is the 
greatest evil in the advertising world 
today. It is based on a false estimate 
of values; it prattles of “dominance,” 
“prestige” and other catchwords until 
results are lost sight of; and it has 
caused the waste of an incalculable 
amount of money. 


There are, unquestionably, publica- 
tions which combine both merit and 
size; there is none great enough to 
pose as a heaven-sent savior of every- 
thing from automobiles to zebras. 


We offer to advertisers an agency 
service absolutely independent, aiming 
so to serve clients that business asso- 
ciation will develop into a lasting 
business friendship. We are serving 


many such clients now. 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc. 
Advertising Counsel 


Kresge Building, Detroit 
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move them you get your profit— 
$1.44 in this instance—or 12 per 
cent net.” err 

Similarly, the retail druggist is 
approached on the matter of in- 
creasing average sales, not from 
the standpoint of theory, but 
from that of extra business that 
can be actually calculated. 

“If you increase your average 
sales four cents per customer,” 
says the company to the stock- 


holder, “this means to you, on a- 


business of only $12,000 a year, 
representing about 36,000 sales, 
an extra business of $1,440. As 
your expenses are practically the 
same, your net profit would be 
at least ‘4 

The stockholder is told that in- 
creasing the average sale is the 
one greatest factor in securing 
more net profits. An example is 
given of the profit to be derived 
from an increase of only ten cents 
per customer, as follows: 


Average 
Sale .38c) $36,000.00 ( Year’s business 
94,736 Sales 
-10c Increase to aver- 
age sale 


$9,473.60 Added Sales 
.37% Gross Profit 


$3,505.23 Increased Gross 


Profit 
505.23 Additional Ex- 
pense 


2) $3,000.00 Increase in Net 
Profits 


Great pains were taken to show 
the retailer what he can do with 
combination or “companion” sales 
by the aid of a little suggeStion. 
When a customer asks for a cer- 
tain article the retailer is shown 
how to suggest the purchase of 
other articles that naturally ac- 
company it. If a customer asks 
for a package of absorbent cot- 
ton, for instance, there is a 
chance of selling him, also, ad- 


hesive tape, gauze, bandages and 


peroxide. A list of combinations 
is given in the book, which covers 
sixteen large pages, and includes 
almost every item that a drug 
store carries. 

When it comes to a question of 

uses and quotas for clerks, a 
variety of plans and devices are 
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pointed out, all of which have 
been tested, not only by the 
United Drug Company, but by 
other concerns. The retailer is 
shown how closely quick turn- 
over and profitable suggestive 
selling is related to clerks’ bo- 
nuses. 

Not only are bonuses encour- 
aged, but competition among em- 
ployees at the time of special 
sales is recommended, and report- 
sheets are illustrated which will 
enable tabs to be kept on clerk 
sales. 

Under the head of service to 
customers, a great deal is said 
about the proper manner to wait 
on customers, to bring them back 
into the store and to maintain 
their good-will. For example, 
warning is given against making 
sales by insistence, because when 
customers reach home and think 
it over they may become dissat- 
isfied, resulting in a loss of future 
business. 

In selling stationery the sales- 
man is urged to show the con- 
tents of the box and the cover 
at the same time by a simple 
method of grasping them in the 
hand, 

Special attention to women cus- 
tomers is recommended, particu- 
larly in the matter of selling per- 
fumes or toilet articles; and in 
selling cigars it is pointed out 
that every man likes to have the 
name and color of his favorite 
smoke remembered. 

The proprietor is warned 
against spending too much time 
in the back of the store or doing 
odd jobs that a clerk or a boy 
could do as well. It is urged 
that he stay up front, supervising 
what is going on and keeping in 
contact with customers. 

The necessity of knowing the 
cost per sale is emphasized. For 
example, the United Drug Com- 
pany has calculated that the av- 
erage drug clerk’s time is worth 
one cent a minute. Hence, if he 
spends five minutes serving.a cus- 
tomer with a five-cent article, no 
profit is made. In this way the 
company points out the advan- 
tage of handling package goods 
that can be quickly handed out. 

The United Drug Company 
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urges all agents to “back up” the 
national advertising by subscrib- 
ing for a sales-promotion service 
that includes materials and de- 
tailed instructions for setting up 
effective window and counter dis- 
plays. It is pointed out that 
“your rent is based on the num- 
ber of people who pass your 
doors,” in other words, on the 
window space, and that the mer- 
chant who fails to use his win- 
dows to the utmost possible ex- 
tent is letting his profits leak 
away through the said rent. The 
company offers to rebate one-half 
the cost of a $20 set of window- 
panels to a new subscriber, “If 
you do not have the fixtures,” 
says the company, “order the ser- 
vice and a quantity of mer- 
chandise to back up your first 
quarter series. You will be al- 
lowed a credit of $10, or one-half 
the purchase price of four panels, 
enough for one window. 

“Your windows cost you 20 to 
33 per cent of your total rent. 
You pay it whether you make 
use of your windows or not. 
Your rental is based on the num- 
ber of people who pass your 
store. It is bad business not to 
spend a few dollars more to have 
throughout the year the most ef- 
fective windows in your town, at 
the same time receiving all the 
other advantages given you 
through your own sales-promo- 
tion service. More people judge 
your store and youf progressive- 
ness by your windows than any 
other one thing. You have from 
one thousand to several thousand 
dollars invested in fixtures and 
soda-fountain. Why should you 
not spend a few dollars on panels 
to make your windows the big. 
gest selling medium you have?” 

The service to stockholders in- 
cludes, among other things, ex- 
changes of pictorial tops in colors 
to go in the window panels, fifty- 
two centre panels, 208 show-cards 
for window and counter, a price- 
ticket cabinet containing. tickets 
in black and red, slogan cards, 
fifty-two newspaper advertise- 
ments, and a printed “selling- 
talk” for each of the fifty-two 
displays supplied during the year. 
much is done for the mer- 
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chant. In a succeeding article it 
will be told how the United Drug 
Company trains its agents’ clerks 
also. 





Price a Dominant Factor 


Morris & ComMPaANY 
Batrimore, November 30, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article, “Is It Time to Adver- 
tise Price as Well as Product?” by 
C. P. Russell, caught my eye imme- 
diately upon receipt of the issue and 
it seemed to be almost a matter of 
mental telepathy because of our hav- 
ing had this very matter under dis- 
cussion for several weeks past. Our 
decision is that it is high time to ad- 
vertise price as well as product. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the 
world are just now giving careful 
thought to making their dollars do 
better duty than they have during the 
past few years. The writer is con- 
vinced that even those who have never 
before thought about price ~ are = 
about now thinking seriously of how 
far their income, or allowance, will go. 

I have put the question to “friend 
wife,” who replies that certainly she 
would seem more interested in an ad- 
vertised article if the price was a part 
of the ad; and have asked members of 
our office force their opinion. The 
reply has invariably been “We would 
think an article advertised without the 
price being stated might be bigger in 
price than we wanted to y and would 
naturally feel a quickened interest with 
a popular price stated as a part of 
the advertisement.” 

My conclusion is 
the adverti i 
vey the idea of quality, such as is the 
case of our Paul Jones Middy Blouses, 
ete.) that we owe it to ourselves to 
indicate to the reader that the price 
is not prohibitive, 

We have instructed that our ads in 
the near future contain the following: 

“Paul Jones garments of invariable 
quality are of various materials and 
styles. Middy Blouses and i 
from $2; suits from 

“Paul Jones Style 
cent stamp.” 


especially where 
{ tended to con- 





Sox for a two- 


Moszs Morais, 
President. 





Appointment by Insurance 


Paper 
Philip J. Syms has been appointed 
Eastern sat ey | representative of 
the Underwriters’ Review, Des Moines, - 
Iowa. He will cover the territory east 
of Pittsburgh. 





H. F. Thompson has retired from the 
advertising agency of Sweet, Thompson 
& Phelps, icago, to become service 
manager. of the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
of Boston. M. S. Sweet and N. J. 
Phelps will continue the business of the 
agency under the name of Sweet & 

ps. 
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Business Is Good 
In 


Northern Indiana 


Whatever readjustment there is over the 
country, the Northern Indiana-Southern 
Michigan Trade Territory is weathering 
it with merchandising colors flying; 
financial experts point to South Bend as 
a field responsive right now in buying 
influence. 


This great Northern Indiana-Southern 
Michigan Trade Territory, approxi- 
mating 1500 square miles, is covered 
thoroughly by the South Bend News- 


Times. 


Thirty of the largest national advertisers 
use this medium exclusively. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
, CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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San Francisco Office for News- 


paper Advertising Bureau 

The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation is considering establishing an 
office in San Francisco. a 

The committee in charge of this bu- 
rau, at a meeting in New York on 
November 30, authorized William A. 
Thomson, director of the bureau, to 
prepare such a plan. It is to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the 
committee at the next meeting. 

It is hoped to have the office under 
way early in 1921. 

The officers of the bureau reported 
in detail current activities in connec- 
tion with the development of na- 
tional newspaper advertising. The out- 
look for 1921 was regarded as most 
satisfactory. : 

The committee in charge adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising, meeting in 
New York to consider the affairs of 
the organization, notes with satisfac- 
tion the progress made during the past 
year. It is evident to the committee 
that the bureau continues to be an 
increasingly effective factor in the de- 
velopment of national newspaper ad- 
vertising. a 

“Since the Bureau of Advertising is 
a mutual organization, operating im- 
partially for the benefit of all news- 
papers, the committee in charge urges 
its members to make it their personal 
business to interest newspaper pub- 
lishers in their cities who are not now 
members of the bureau to join in its 
work and support.” 


Retailers’ Association to Dis- 
cuss Truth in Advertising 


In calling the convention of the 
Wisconsin Dry Goods Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, Secretary O.. H. Morris, also 
secretary of the Milwaukee Better 
Business Bureau, announced that at 
the convention January 18 and 19 the 
Painters’ Inx Statute will be dis- 
cussed and the 500 members of the 
association asked to endorse it, to- 

ther with such amendments*as may 
ye necessary to meet local condi- 
tions. It is hoped to establish a 
State check-up department along the 
lines of the Milwaukee bureau, which 
censors all programme and other mis- 
cellaneous advertising projects, and is- 
Sues credential cards to promotors and 
solicitors accordingly. 


R. B. Scribner with Southern 
Pacific 
Romeyn B. Scribner has been a 


pointed advertising mt of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines, and is now in c 





of advertising at New York. Mr. Scrib- © 


ner had been with the Wm. H. Rankin 
Co., at Chicago, before he joined the 
Navy. He was discharged from the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant, and 
was recently with Doremus & Company 
at New York. 
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“Biggest Little Street in the 


World” to Be Reconstructed 
“The Biggest Little Street in the 
World” (Camac Street) is to be re- 
constructed along the lines of Colonial 
days. This is the plan agreed upon 
by a committee of representatives from 
the ten clubs which line this two- 
blocks-long street in the business heart 
of Philadelphia. The movement was 
started by the Poor Richard Club at 
a meeting called for the purpose De- 
cember 1. 

Antique window boxes will line the 
street, old-fashioned hitching posts and 
lamp posts of the same design as those 
used in Revolutionary days will be 
placed along the curb. A bronze tablet 
containing the names of the clubs, on 
the street will be erected at the Wal- 
nut Street entrance. Co-operation of 
the city in improving the pavements 
will be sought. The clubs on the 
street are devoted to advertising, lit- 
erary endeavors, plastic and brush 
work and business. There is also a 
French luncheon club. 


George J. Whelan Sees Pros- 
perity Ahead 

George J. Whelan, president of the 
United Retail Stores, declared tobacco 
companies controlled by the group which 
he heads are in excellent condition, that 
there is no question to maintenance of 
their dividends and that tobacco com 
panies are entering three years of great 
prosperity. hese views, he said, are 
shared by James B. Duke and the rest 
of his associates. He blamed recent de- 
clines in tobacco shares to bear raid- 
ing, and declared the purpose of his 
remarks was to e stockholders, 
tobacco shares being worth consider- 
ably more than they were a year ago. 
Larger profits have come from larger 
turnover, prices being advanced only 
enough to cover higher costs, he said 
and then added: “There never was a 
period of prolonged depression in this 
country unless caused by dumping of 
Sorelapanes articles and this is not 

ssible now in any business, pgrticu- 
arly not in tobacco.” 











Joins Little Rock Agency 


Carl W. Lemmon has joined the Bott 
Advertising Agency, Little Rock, Ark., 
serving as head of the rate department. 

r, Lemmon was one of the founders 
and editors of the “Watch On the 
Rhine,” a sewepener published in Ger- 
Ye by the Third Division, of the 
A. E, F. Prior to his enlistment he 
served in the export advertising seme 
ment, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, 





A monthly publication under the 
name “Charlotte” is being published by 
Charlotte, N. C., amber of Com- 
merce. The first number epessees in 
November. The purpose of this pub- 
lication is the dissemination of infor- 
mation relative to the activities of 
Charlotte and vicinity. 









National Advertising to Find 
Unknown Users 


Another Manufacturer of Raw Materials Advertises to the Constmer— 
How the Diamond State Fibre Co. Is Going After New Markets 


By Edward A. Muschamp 


Fy BRE is an advertising cam- 
paign containing two big les- 
sons for advertisers: Getting un- 
known users of a product to dis- 
cover themselves; and suggesting 
new uses to old users. 

The reader of an advertisement 
becomes convinced a lot more 
quickly when he is allowed to do 

per cent of the convincing. 
How many times advertisers have 
groaned and sweated at the task 
of forcing the reader to follow’a 
certain path (the didactic and ar- 
gumentative method) only to dis- 
cover that he has not followed 
all the way but has moved off in 
some other direction? It is like 
the educational plan of cramming 
a child with the things -adults 
think he needs instead of teaching 
him to want good things and 
showing him how to get them. 
Here is a campaign that has 
something of the latter element 
in it. { 
At the beginning, every article 
of merchandise enters its market 
at the nothing point. Advertising 
during this period must be de- 
scriptive and explanatory. As the 
circle of buyers widens, the ad- 
vertising campaign is reinforced 
by the word-of-mouth endorse- 
ment of users. The advertising 
appeal may then be broadened. 
Generally the development of the 
campaign moves parallel with, 
and in advance of, the known 
market. To get very far away 
from it would be as dangerous as 
for the scouts of an army to*al- 
low themselves to be cut off from 
the main body. 

Among the users of a product 
are always those who could use 
it more extensively. Outside of 
the users are non-users who could 
be users and myriads of new. uses 
—whether the advertiser admits 
it or not. Therein lies the whole 


point of this story for other ad- 
vertisers. How can an advertiser 
address himself to his known 
market at maximum strength and 
at the same time offer himself and 
his product to unknown uses and 
unknown users, without in any 
way corrupting the effectiveness 
of his principal appeal? An ex- 
amination of the Diamond Fibre 
campaign will show how one ad- 
vertiser is doing it and doing it 
successfully. 

For a number of years the Dia- 
mond State Fibre Co., of Bridge- 
port, Pennsylvania, has been mak- 
ing a manufactured raw material 
known as Diamond Fibre, a sub- 
stitute in ‘manufacture. for many 
natural raw materials such as 
metal, wood, etc. The company 
has been selling its product for 
use in the manufacture of a large 
number of articles, thiefly in the 
electrical, mechanical and trans- 
portation fields. 

An analysis of the present mar- 
ket by its sales research depart- 
ment together with experiments 
carried ‘on in the factory labora- 
tories, showed, in the course of 
time, that the product could be 
used as a raw material in practi- 
cally every field of manufacture 
that is at present dependent on 
the rapidly diminishing — and, 
therefore, rising in cost—supplies 
of ores, woods and similar arti- 
cles. In brief, that it was a raw 
material which could be univer- 
sally used. 


TO INSTITUTIONALIZE 
KIBRE 


But a great deal of the fibre on 
the market was not of such a 
grade as would be useful for all 
the purposes to which Diamond 
Fibre could be applied. More- 
over, most manufacturers believed 
it was a material suited only for 
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‘South’s Buying Power 
‘ Rests on Solid Basis 


Many business men who are not familiar with the South’s growth 
think of it only as a cotton producing section. 

It does produce a lot of cotton—60% of the world’s supply, and 
valued at over $2,000,000,000. But this year it will raise more 
corn than cotton, and its diversified farm products exceed by more 
than three times the value of its cottan. .~ 

This tells of the South’s amazing agricultural expansion. 

But what about the South’s growth industrially? 

The South has one-quarter of the country’s coal reserve, and is 
mining over 150,000,000 tons annually; and making more than 
7,500,000 tons of coke. 

The South has seven-tenths of the country’s forested area, and is 
cutting over 15,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

The South has one-third of the country’s iron-ore deposits, and is 
producing yearly over 3,500,000 tons of pig iron. 

The South has a wide variety of mineral deposits that are being 
developed at an increasing rate, and these amounted in value in 
1919 to $1,350,000,000. 

All the bauxite, barytes, fuller’s earth; sulphur and phosphate 
rock produced in the country come from the South, and half of 
our natural gas, petroleum and gasoline. 

No broad-visioned business man can study these basic facts without 
realizing that the South’s buying power rests upon a solid founda- 
tion of diversified resources and accomplishments, and from this 
must come an ever-increasing demand for all kinds of machinery, 
equipment and supplies. - 

Over a thousand advertisers furnish the convincing evidence that 
the Manufacturers Record, with a prestige of nearly forty years 
devoted to the South, is the medium through which to develop 
and sustain your Southern sales. 


Additional information, with advertising rates and 
circulation statement, will be gladly furnished 


Manufacturers Record 


BALTIMORE 
Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulatiéns. 
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Canada’s Rural Market 


The dominant force of advertising in the FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR is more easily understood if one considers its pos- 
sible effect in any small unit of farm population. For example, take an 
average county in Nova Scotia and another in Alberta, remembering that 
in between these widely separated provinces, and extending clear to the 
Pacific, are hundreds of other counties in which conditions are approxi- 
mately the same, linked up by one national farm journal. 


The county of Pictou, in Nova Scotia, has 3,479 farm homes. The 
FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR has 1,686 subscribers in 
that county, of whom 1,433 are farmers. The proportion of farm homes 
reached by the FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR in this one 
small community is one in every 2.4. In the county of McLeod, Alberta, 
the FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR has a circulation of 
1,282 copies, of which 1,166 go to farm homes. Supposing the number 
of farm homes in McLeod to have increased from 2,974 in 1916 to 3,400 
in 1920 (a very liberal estimate), the FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR reaches one out of every three farm homes in that 
county. These are examples which help advertisers to visualize the tre- 
mendous selling force represented in the total circulation of Canada’s only 
national farm journal. 








By reaching one in every five farm homes in the whole of Canada, 
as demonstrated in the following table, the FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR has established a record ne on the American 
continent. 





Number Number | Proportion 
Total Per Cent. of of of Farm 
Provinces Subscribers} Farmers Farmer Farm Homes 
Subscribers} Homest Reached 























British Columbia. . 17,059 55.0 9,382 20,313 1in 21 
BEE biicdecca Misau 19, 91.1 17,337 70,016 1 in 4.0 
Saskatchewan ...... 24,249 94.0 S 107,126 1 in 4.6 
Manitoba ........... 10,913 89.5 9,767 47,977 lin 49 
RROD. 6:0 a 00 460% 41,882 77.0 32,249 233,605 1in 7.2 
i gee i at 7,653 78.6 5,944 24,673* 1 in 4.1 
New Brunswick..... 11,786 77.6 8;919 39,356 1in 44 
Nova Scotia......... 20,285 85.0 17,242 55,243 1 in 3.2 
Prince Edward Island 4,008 82.0 3,286 14,800 1in 4.5 
All Canada.......... 156,727 81.4 127,575 613,109 lin 4.8 








tEstimated for 1920. *English speaking. 


Che Frwily Herald wud Bieekly Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Established 1870 Canada 
New York Representative: Chicago Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
Tribune Building. First National Bank Building. 
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certain specific uses already em- 
ployed, and could not be utilized 
profitably for supplanting other 
materials under present methods 
of manufacture. 

The advertising problem, there- 
fore, resolved itself to this: It 





STRENGTH 





BRUTE NATURE CALLED ON TO TYPIFY A PRODUCT'S 
QUALITIES 


would be necessary, first, to in- 
dividualize the product and place 
it definitely in the public mind as 
a high-grade raw material with a 
wide variety of possible applica- 
tions. Second, the manufacturer 
who had never considered fibre as 
a possible raw material for use 
in the manufacture of his own 
particular product must be ap- 
pealed to. Third, it should not 
only be presented as a material for 
specific uses already established, 
but as a raw material of universal 
application. . 

To accomplish these three de- 
sired results, the new advertising 
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campaign was designed to institu- 
tionalize not any kind of fibre 
that is on the market, but specifi- 
cally Diamond Fibre—as a univer- 
sal raw material, and convince the 
whole world of possible custom- 
ers that it is actually a “universal 
raw material” — not 
because it can be used 
in the manufacture 
of fifty, seventy-five, 
one hundred or even 
five hundred articles, 
but because it pos- 
sesses those basic qual- 
ities which are abso- 
lutely essential in any 
raw material making 
any pretention to be- 
ing suitable for uni- 
versal application. 
This meant that the 
trade-mark should be 
an integral part of 
every piece of copy, 
and tied up insepa- 
rably with the new 
slogan—“The Univer- 
sal Raw Material.” A 
slight revamping of 
the trade-mark was 
necessary, as it had 
consisted merely of 
the word “Diamond” 
and the diamond- 
shaped figure, in the 
centre of which was 


the letter “F.” The 
letters “ibre” were 
added to the initial 


“F” thus completing 
the word and leaving 
nothing to the imagi- 
nation or guess work 
of the reader. 

But a real problem presented 
itself in the question: How can 
we appeal to all manufacturers— 
not merely a certain group or 
class—but all? This would nat- 
urally comprehend many unknown 
fields—manufacturers who had 
never thought of Diamond Fibre 
or any other kind of fibre as of- 
fering a solution of their raw 
materials problem, but who are 
primarily interested in securing 
any kind of raw material provided 
it possesses the necessary basic 
qualities and is reasonably eco- 
nomical. 

It was a logical assumption that 
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all manufacturers including those 
with whose needs’the company was 
familiar, and those with whose 
needs it was not acquainted, use 
two or three basic raw materials 
that possess certain essential qual- 
ities, such as strength, particular- 
ly compressive, tensile and shear- 
ing strength; machinability ; tough- 
ness; lightness in weight, etc. 

Therefore, any manufactured 
raw material which would seek to 
displace Nature’s raw materials, 
must possess each and every one 
of these essential qualities. These 
qualities were claimed for Dia- 
mond Fibre, and in addition “at- 
tractiveness in appearance and 
economy in cost.” How was this 
combination of qualities to be pre- 
sented in such a manner as to at- 
tract the attention of any manu- 
facturer, no matter- what his par- 
ticular line might be, and arouse 
his interest? 


ILLUSTRATIONS SUGGEST PRODUCT'S 
QUALITIES 


The material has strength—and 
the elephant, above all other liv- 
ing creatures, symbolizes Strength. 
It has toughness—is there any- 
thing in the world tougher than 
the hide of'an alligator? It com- 
bines lightness of weight with 
strength; what could more per- 
fectly visualize this combination 
than the historic American eagle? 
—“floating on silent air, yet pow- 
erful enough to lift many times 
its own weight over the tree tops.” 

This, therefore, was the big 
copy idea used, and it formed 
also the basis of a striking illus- 
tration for each advertisement, 
suggesting as it did an effective 
and valuable analogy between the 
raw materials of Nature and the 
manufactured raw material pre- 
sented in the series of advertise- 
ments. 

In a conspicuous part of the 
text of each piece of copy in the 
series there is this statement: 

“There is a place in your manu- 
facturing problem where Dia- 
mond Fibre can improve your 
product and decrease your pro- 
duction costs. Tell us your c= 
lem and let us co-operate. rite 


for our booklet ‘Diamond Fibre 
and Its Uses.’” 
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Only in a rather obscure cor- 
ner in each advertisement, and 
printed in small type at that, is 
there any suggestion of specific 
uses. To all intents and purposes, 
specific uses of the product are 
almost eliminated from the cam- 
paign. In the one instance where 
there is any suggestion of specific 
uses, the reference is so effectively 
subordinated that it does not mini- 
mize the general effect. 

Trade-mark and slogan,’ illus- 
tration and text, all combine to 
drive home the fact that this ar- 
ticle is “the universal raw mate- 
rial,” because it possesses to a 
remarkable degree all the vitally 
essential qualities that a universal © 
raw material must possess. The 
manufacturer—no matter what 
his line—is invited to communi- 
cate his problem to the company, 
and it gladly assumes the burden 
of demonstrating to him that it 
has a practical and economical 
solution of his fundamental prob- 
lem—that of securing a raw ma- 
terial that will satisfactorily take 
the place of Nature’s own supply 
of raw materials now becoming 
depleted and consequently rising 
in cost. 

The campaign consists of full 
pages and two-third pages in about 
equal proportion, running at in- 
tervals of a little less than a 
month, in a national weekly. 

While the campaign is still 
young, a sufficient number and va- 
riety of inquiries have been re- 
ceived from manufacturers who 
have never used fibre as a raw 
material for their products to con- 
vince L. T. McClosky, the sales 
manager of the company, that it 
will develop many entirely new 
uses, 

As each advertisement in the 
series appears in print, a proof is 
sent to every one of the company’s 
present customers—concerns that 
are using the article for a specific 
purpose, and which, it is assumed, 
regard it as a specific raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of spe- 
cific articles. Each proof is ac- 
companied by a letter signed per- 
sonally by Mr. McClosky. These 
letters are calling the new adver- 
tising campaign to the attention 
of present customers, and pointing 
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At stores and shops 
that cater to women 


contact of human hands. Kotex are now ready every woman's use. 


eee Se Each 12 for 60c 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
Kotex advertising in women’s publications starts in January. Trade paper announcements started 
three months ago. 

Having worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the Cellucotton Products Co. for two years 
—hetting the product ready and blazing the 
trails for its distribution—we are enthusiastic 
over the outlook for Kotex. Our association 
with this interesting and unusual account 
gives this organization genuine satisfaction. 


CHARLES EW. NICHOLS COMPANY 


General Advertising 
Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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out various reasons why the com- 
pany is marketing its product as 
a universal raw material and 9..g- 
gesting that perhaps there are a 
number of ways ift which cus- 
tomers can use it in addition to 
present uses. 

At the same time, and as a part 
of the general campaign, at least 
so far as the employees of the 
company are concerned, the com- 
pany magazine “Diamond Effie,” 
is being utilized in humanizing the 
trade-mark in still a_ different 
way. “Diamond Effie” is the 
name of the stenographer of “the 
boss,” and the magazine is sup- 
posed to be written by her. It is 
a decidedly human little publica- 
tion, and not the least of its good 
effects is that contributions are 
constantly being volunteered by 
the sales force and the factory. 
Many of them contain worth- 
while suggestions and new points 
of view. 

Thus far the advertising cam- 
paign in the business papers has 
been used chiefly to maintain the 
present standard of the product 
as the leader in the field of pres- 
ent uses; although the company 
has not overlooked: the opportu- 
nity presented by thése trade-pa- 
per insertions to tell regular cus- 
tomers of the rapidly increasing 
number of its uses and its devel- 
opment from a raw material for 
the manufacture of specific arti- 
cles into a “universal raw mate- 
rial” for the m&anufacture of all 
kinds of articles. 

It is not expected that the cam- 
paign will develop immediate sales. 
The company is seeking first the 
attention of manufacturers gen- 
erally in connection with the 
known decrease in the old-line 
basic raw materials. Having se- 
cured this general attention, the 
advertising is next aimed to iden- 
tify and establish contact with the 
question of an ample supply of 
raw materials. 

But the advertising does not say 
to the manufacturer, “Come, buy 
your raw material from us.” It 
says, “Tell us your raw material 
troubles because we have devel- 
oped our product far beyond the 
point where it is used only for 
the manufacture of specific arti- 
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cles; it has reached the stage 
where we are in a position to co- 
operate with any manufacturer, 
and we invite you to tell us your 
problem and let us co-operate.” 

This- line of appeal is demon- 
strating two important facts that 
are of foremost interest to all 
manufacturers or producers of 
raw materials: First, the adver- 
tising is putting the company in 
touch with manufacturers whose 
problems it knows from experi- 
mental work already done that it 
is prepared to solve. Second, the 
advertising is developing a num- 
ber of entirely new uses. Thus 
the campaign is identifying mar- 
kets which the advertiser knew ex- 
isted, but on which he could not 
place his fingers; and it is de- 
veloping new and heretofore un- 
thought-of markets. 

So once more it is pertinent to 
repeat the question: What other 
basic product will be the next to 
break the advertising silence? 





Exports Increased and Imports 
Decreased in October 


Much larger exports and decreased 
imports in October are reported in a 
statettient issued by the Department of 
Commerce. Exports during October 
were valued at $752,000,000, against 
$605,000,000 in September of this year, 
and $632,000,000 in October, 1919. — 

For the ten-months’ period ending 
with October, exports were $6,832,000,- 
000, a slight increase over $6,499,000,- 
000 in the ten-months’ period of 1919. 

Imports during October were $362,- 
000,000, against $363,000,000 in ‘Sep- 
tember, 1920, and $402,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1919. 

Imports during the  ten-months’ 
period of this year were $4,720,000,000, 
which is more than one and a hal 
times the amperes of $3,099,000,000 in 
the ten-months’ peri of last year. 
The excess of exports over imports, 
amounting to  $390,000,000, is the 
largest excess in any month of this 
year. 





Added to Gannon Agency, 
Staff 


Curtis F. Columbia, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Gypsum 
Company, has av the advertising 
agency of J. - Gannon, Inc.,. New 

ork, having charge of the technical 
department. 





Frederick F. Resting, formerly with 
Laport & Austin, has formed the Em- 
pire Advertising Service in New York. 
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The Test of 
| Time 


OUNG PEOPLE'S 

WEEKLY was estab- 
lished in 1886. For 34 years 
it has occupied a unique 
place in its field. Its scope 
has broadened with its 
growth. Today in. thousands of homes it 
has become the family paper—a sort of 
family institution. 





There is no more effective way to 
reach the home than through its 
young people. Our 1920 advertising 
volume—an increase of 50%—em- 
phatically proves the effectiveness of 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
as a substantial, resultful medium in 


this worth-while field. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’Wortp THEGIRLS’CoMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 
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If I were 4 


at the head of a large business, I wom 
make a list of the most promising yore 


each of my young men as a Chris 
business investment. 


land a large manufacturing concern ga 
more to satisfy the executives thems 
Mr. Bok has one chapter in his | 
which alone is worth the price of th 
heads of his young men, while for by 
business prapicme the book is a ve 





Charles Scribner’s Song 
597-599 FirtH AVENUE ~ 
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re business Executtve, 


I woilook around among my employees, 
ing yg men, go out to Wanamaker’s, buy 
1izatiqof Edward Bok” and give a copy to 
Chriss present. And I would do it as a 





sre cogirom the presses a book that can do 
and patthem to the right kind of a business 
hicag@here the big business men are buying 
ne an@ing it to their employees. In Cleve- 
ern g@wenty copies and had to buy a dozen 
hems@,who asked for a copy 

. his if, called « The Chances for Success,” 
of th@ok for an employer to get into the 
for bifss initiative and the grappling with 
a vetlge mine for young men, and for the 
well, @hat matter. 

sent tlfworth the while Ps any business man. 
— RicH@iLLane in the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger. 











Name of Bookseller (or Publisher) 





SomiPublishers |x 


4 








ADDRESS ... 





Find disnioak Cs crigalas in which please ont »~ 
re, copies The Americanization of Edward Bok 


New Wott lex 
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She doesathousand times 
more work than her grand- 


mother did. Neatly and easily 
she turns out five thousand let- 
ters in an hour. No wonder 
America is the world’s pace- 
maker! Her great inventions 
have brought her unmatched 
wealth—by tremendously multi- 
plying the power of her workers. 
The Mimeograph quickly reproduces all 
kinds of typewritten matter, drawings, plans, 
etc.—at negligible cost. First copies in afew 
minutes, and-five thousand an hour there- 
after. Private printing! No especial training 
necessary. As in typewriting, neatness de- 
pends upon the operator. —The Mimeograph 
is beating down expenses and increasing ef- 
ficiency in unnumbered thousands of American 
institutions—for perhaps no other invention has 


so directly multiplied the power of the worker. . 


Ask for interesting booklet “‘Q-12’’ today. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


ar 
MINESGRAPH) 
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Immigration’s Tide Brings New 
Markets 


Also New and Perplexing Problems for America to Meet 


By Chester M. Wright 


"T B08= who were in Europe in 
the latter part of 1918 and the 
early part of 1919, watching the 
restless backwash of war,, could 
not fail to know that Ameriea was 
due for a Visitation of emigrants 
from the unhappy lands overseas 
—a visitation that gave every indi- 
cation of breaking all records. 

The visitation is upon us. 

If more vessels were coming to 
America to-day more immigrants 
would be coming. Ship capacity is 
the only thing that limits the hu- 
man tide that flows in through the 
Atlantic ports. 

If all barriers were down there 
is no computing the number of 
men, women and children that 
would pour into this heralded land 
of opportunity. 

There can be no abnormal swell- 
ing of American population by a 
new and foreign element without 
a shifting of all things related to 
our commodity life. Immigration 
is for that reason a subject of the 
most vital interest to all who are 
engaged in the making, selling and 
distributing of merchandise. 

To begin with, the immigrant 
comes with new desires, new needs 
and a buying power that is at the 
outset totally unknown. It is not 
high in the beginning or, at least, 
is not exercised to any high degree. 

A survey of the tide that swarms 
through Ellis Island, up over 
lower Manhattan and on out over 
the various railroad lines toward 
the great West is convincing evi- 
dence that economy is the main 
consideration of those who make 
up that tide. Economy will remain 
the main consideration for a time, 
anyway, giving place to higher 
standards only as the impact of 
American life and the lifting 
power of the American - wage 


make themselves felt. 

The. high tide of immigration 
means something like a million 
new consumers per year added to 
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our population. A market of that 
size will be added to the market 
now here. 

In this there is a study. What 
do these people need, what will 
they buy, how can they be 
reached? 


NEW MARKETS AND MORE PROBLEMS 


Nor is the business and selling 
interest confined alone to this di- 
rect relationship. If immigration 
so floods the supply of labor in any 
given district as to disturb the em- 
ployment situation and lower the 
rate of wages in that district—a 
circumstance. far from impossible 
—a fresh problem is created for 
the seller and for the maker of 
goods. 

Perhaps no other phase of 
American home life will feel the 
results of immigration more 
quickly than that side having to 
do with domestic service. It is 
but reasonable to expect that 
household workers will be much 
more plentiful shortly than they 
have been since 1914. There is 
particular promise of this in the 
surplus of women now coming to 
America, a circumstance to which 
attention will be drawn later. 

If a physician were treating the 
immigration case he probably 
would call it some kind of a com- 
plex. If the head chef took a look 
at it he would call it a hash. It 
is both. 

Time was when immigration was 
subject to something of guidance. 
Large employers induced mass im- 
migration and directed it to their 
industries. There is little of that 
to-day. The stream hits the long 
Atlantic coast and flows in smaller 
streams inward from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and other 
cities. What it will do is pretty 
much a mystery. But that it will 
do something is very certain. It 
presents a problem for the busi- 
ness world, an enigma for selling 
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organizations, a chance for the 
imagination of advertising men. 

Immigration figures to-day are 
heading straight for a record high 
point. And this in the face of these 
limitations : 

No immigration from Russia. 

No immigration from Germany. 

No immigration from Poland, 
except Polish Jews. 

The peoples of those lands are 
held back by barriers that will 
come down some day—and then, 
more immigrants. As it is, immi- 
grants are entering at the rate of 
from three thousand to five thou- 
sand per day. 

Because of the political situation 
in Russia and our own lack of 
diplomatic relationship with that 
country, immigration from the 
land of “the bear that walks on its 
hind feet” is cut off, except for a 
few stragglers that come by round- 
about routes. 

Poland will let none of the non- 
Jewish Poland population escape 
because of the demands of its 
army. 

And as for Germany, a state of 
war still exists. This German bar 
to the westward tide makes a good 
bit of difference in the task of 
American immigration officials. 

But what are we getting? And 
what kind of citizenry is it going 
to develop, and where is it going, 
and why, what and why all over 
again? 

A great part of ,the immigrant 
flood now coming this way is com- 
posed of men and women who 
literally are running away from 
the aftermath of war. They are 
running away from the burdens, 
the destitution, the broken homes 
and broken hearts of Europe. And 
more. They are running away 
from the threat of social upheaval. 
They are convinced that the 
United States is a much safer 
place to be. 

It is not surprising that thou- 
sands upon. thousands of Euro- 
peans are anxious to get away 
from their native countries. The 
tremendous exertion during the 
war was followed by a most natu- 
ral reaction. The accumulation 
of every ounce of physical and 
mechanical effort in the one essen- 
tial direction of military effort de- 
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ranged and dismantled civilian life 
and effort to a degree incomprehen- 
sible to those who have not seen. 

Over whole populations war’s 
legacy hangs like a nightmare, The 
price has to be paid, the victory 
had to be won and the great no- 
bility of common humanity in Eu- 
rope that stood the shock would 
be the last to cry regrets—but the 
fact remains that thousands upon 
thousands believe that their mem- 
ories: will be less poignant, their 
hearts torn at with less ferocity 
in new scenes and new surround- 
ings. 

So Uncle Sam is adding new 
nephews and nieces with every in- 
coming steamer. If there were a 
footbridge across the ocean it 
would be filled from end to end 
with a motley, tramping horde. 

Among many great problems of 
national and international interest 
to-day the immigration problem is 
by no means the least. There can 
be no great flow of humanity 
without its effect at the point 
from which the flow starts and at 
the point where the flow stops. 


COM MISSIONER CAMINETTI STUDIES 
THE INFLUX 


With a desire to’learn as much 
as possible from the best possible 
source, I went to United States 
Commissioner of Immigration 
Caminetti in Washington to see 
what he might have to say. 

He agreed that much of our 
present immigration is the direct 
result of a desire to get away from 
war's effects and from upheaval’s 
possibilities. There has not been 
real social solidity anywhere in the 
south European realm. And from 
there the tide has been running 
heaviest since it began its post- 
war swell. 

It is almost axiomatic that se- 
curity, stability socially and for 
the individual, a fair chance at life 
and life’s joys, keep people in A oma 
home land. The tide from Mex- 
ico ran exactly as it did from Eu- 
rope. During the later months of 
our Own participation in the war 
the bars were eased down for im- 
migration from Mexico. We 
needed workers. Things were not 
going too well south of the Rio 
Grande, and thousands of Mexi- 
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HE purchasing power of 
The Churchman circula- | 

tion is indicated by the fol- 

lowing significant facts: 


@ When the Near East Relief made 
an appeal for funds through The 
Churchman pages, the response 
was immediate and brought in 
thousands of dollars. 


@The subscription price of The 
Churchman is higher than that of 
any other religious weekly. 


@ More than 75% of The Churchman 
subscribers renew their subscrip- 
tions—most of them upon re- 
ceiving the first notice. 

Through 115 ‘years The Churchman 
has become a tradition in the homes 
of well-to-do Episcopalians. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


“More Than a Religious Paper ” 
Published every Saturday at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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YOUR NATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 

















., Cleveland manufacturers lead the country 
( in fourteen important industries. 
levi la Cleveland owns or controls two-thirds of 
Lek Jute all shipping on the great lakes, 
Out of every dollar invested in automobiles 
in the United States, 30 cents comes to Cleveland. 
Bank clearings of Cleveland in 1919 were just under 5% billion dollars. 


We have the dominating locations in Cleveland. Let us direct Cleve- 
land’s tremendous buying power to you. 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 
Outdoor ¢ Advertising 

1664 Ansel Road Phone Cedar 1991 

CLEVELAND . 


(PACKER Qj CLEVELAND) 


‘CWe tell the Bigg Outdoors all about You” 
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cans came in.. They remained in 
and were apparently glad to be 
away from home while father was 
smashing up the furniture. With 
the return of peace at home and 
at least the promise of better times, 
the tide is turning back and many 
a Mexican who has not seen his 
native land for months is heading 
back across the bridges into So- 
nora and Chihuahua and Nueva 
Leon. 

There has been*much comment 
upon the type of immigrants 
America is getting to-day. Some 
observers declare that the physical 
and mental average is higher than 
it was before the war. 

Be not deceived. 

Where we got Grade A before 
we now get Grades B and C. 
Where we got Grade B before we 
now get Grades C and D. This is 
where logic and fact come under 
the wire neck and neck.. 

Commissioner Caminetti points 
unerringly to the fallacy of the 
notion that a higher grade immi- 
gration is coming. “Twelve mil- 
lion of the best of European man- 
hood was killed in the war,” he 
said. “War’s tolls, other than out- 
right deaths, took away many other 
millions. The fact is that the im- 
migration to-day is lower in point 
of physical development than it 
was before the war.’ 


CANNOT DIRECT THE FLOW 


Commissioner Caminetti is en- 
grossed in his work. Further- 
more, he has an intimate under- 
standing of the immigrant. He 
knows how to talk to‘those who 
distrust most inquirers. And out 
of his knowledge, the fruit of his 
own observation and his study, he 
gave me three big facts: 

No. 1—The bulk of the immi- 
grants come “personally  ad- 
dressed” to individuals in the 
United States, a fact which makes 
impossible any large-scale effort to 
direct immigration distribution 
within the country. 

No. 2—Immigrants are con- 
gesting in the industrial centres— 
the cities—and this with the pres- 
ent congestion of our own people 
in the cities is developing what the 
Commissioner calls “a double con- 
gestion.” 
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No. 3—The percentage of wo- 
men and children immigrants is 
much higher than before the war. 
Therefore, the percentage of man- 
power now coming to us is lower 
than before the war, though the 
total number of incoming men may 
be greater. 

The first point is of particular 
interest and importance. Many 
students of immigration have 
sought to devise a method of im- 
migration distribution. Some of 
this effort has been disinterested 
and for the benefit of the immi- 
grant and-some of it has been 
selfish and for the welfare of cer- 
tain interests. The Bureau of 
Immigration has given the mat- 
ter much study and has tried to 
find a way in which the immi- 
grant might be helped to find the 
most beneficial surroundings, while 
studiously avoiding any violation 
of the letter or spirit of the law. 
Commissioner Caminetti says that 
all of this effort is of compara- 
tively little avail, because of the 
little white cloth tag that is sewed 
onto the clothing of most immi- 
grants. 

I expressed surprise at this fact. 
“Personally addressed?” I asked; 
“just what does that mean?” 

“Tt means,” said the Commis- 
sioner, whirling in his chair on a 
hunt for the little toy cigars that 
he smokes, “that the bulk of the 
immigrants come to America ad- 
dressed to some relative or friend 
here and that they insist upon go- 
ing to that address and nowhere 
else. The address is written upon 
a piece of cloth and the cloth is 
sewed onto the immigrant’s coat. 
His address cannot get lost unless 
he loses his coat. 

“Any effort to divert the stream 
at New York and to send it out 
into sections where the best op- 
portunities may be found is bound 
to fail because of those sewed-on 
pieces of cloth. The immigrant is 
going to go first of all to the ad- 
dress which he bears. 

“T have told farmers’ organiza- 
tions, for example, that if they 
want to get immigrants’ for farms 
they need nay no attention to Ellis 
Island. That is not the place. 
Chicago is the place for them, and 
if they can connect with the immi- 
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SUNDAY 
ADVERTISING 
HAS MARKED 
ADVANTAGES 
IN MICHIGAN 


HE most remarkable 

story of newspaper 
growth in Michigan is that 
of The Detroit Sunday 
News. Distancing its only 
Sunday competitor, The 
Detroit Sunday News has 
grown in popularity with 
each succeeding year and 
now divides the honors for 
circulation leadership in 
Michigan only with the 
weekday editions of The 
Detroit News. In the last 
eight years The Detroit 
Sunday News has increased 
from 88,000 to 223,000 in 
circulation (see A. B.C.) — 
a gain of 135,000, or more 
than 176%. 


The Detroit News 


SUNDAY AS WELL AS DAILY 


“Always In The Lead” 
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grant at Chicago before he finds a 
job there he may get the family for 
the land. By offering both man 
and wife jobs on the farm the 
farmer’s representative may stand 
a chance.” 

The Bureau of Immigration is 
re-establishing its information ser- 
vice under T. V. Powderly. This 
was discontinued during the war. 
This service sends word from the 
ports to the various inland stations 
concerning the volume and char- 
acter of immigrants that are bound 
for the territory of those stations. 
Chicago gets word of what is 
coming to Chicago and the school 
authorities there are notified of 
the number of children that are 
coming and to what street number 
they are addressed. 

But the Immigration authorities 
can do nothing toward directing 
distribution. “That would be 
peonage,” said Mr. Caminetti. “It 
might be a good thing if at Ellis 
Island we could advise after this 
manner (giving this sample of 
imagined conversation with an im- 
migrant) : 

“*Where are you going from 
here?’ 


“*To Chicago.’ 

“What is your trade?’ 

“ ‘Carpenter.’ : 

“‘Conditions in Chicago for 


carpenters just now are bad. There 
is little work. What other work 
can you do?” 

“‘Farm work.’ 

“Very well. Then we advise 
you to go to Utah.’ 

“But,” added the Commissioner, 
“even if the man went to Utah, 
we couldn’t keep him there. There 
is no power that can make immi- 
grants stay in any one place or 
move to any one place. This isa 
free country.” 


CITIES ATTRACT THE IMMIGRANTS 


The Commissioner led from this 
into the second point, having to do 
with congestion in the cities. I 
told him that I had heard that 
large numbers of Italians who had 
worked in American mines before 
the war and who went back to 
their native land when war broke 
out were now coming back to 
America, but not to the mines. 
Mr. Caminetti said the state- 
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"Tbe cost of an advertising page in color is at 
least two and one half times the cost of a 
page in one printing; and it is worth it if the 
subject is expertly reproduced and providing 
its individuality is not neutralized by juxta- 
position to other color advertising. Other 
than regular cover positions, TOWN & 
COUNTRY sells only a single right hand 


‘ page per issue opposite reading, insuring com- 


plete predominance. That advertisers recog- 
nize the value of this service is shown by 
the facts. In 1918 twenty-four advertisers used 
58 color pages; in 1919 twenty-nine advertisers _ 
used 80 color pages and in 1920 thirty-one 
advertisers used 117 color pages. Fourteen 
advertisers who used 35 color pages in 1918 
used 52 color pages in 1920. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


New York: 8 West 40th Street 


Chicago: Westminster Bldg. London: 22 Maddox Street 
Boston: Little Bldg. Paris: 60 Rue Caumartin 
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The Petroleum Industry Buys 

















oe pumps and compressors. One single 
Tires oil refinery has over 300 pumps in 
Paint regular use, ranging in capacity from 
ba ope 15 gal. a minute to 15,000 gal. a 
Buildings * Minute. It also buys pipe tools by 
Fences thousands and other items in pro- 
Engines portion. 

boos ga ¥ (see brief list at left) 

t 
these pty a One publication (see A. B.C. reports) 


items in actual blankets the whole marke* -producing, 
use Sra fur- refining and marketing—it 1s 


*” NATIONAL 
___ PETROLEUM | 
~"  WEWS ren 


812 Huron Road, Cleveland 
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-ment is probably true. “There 
is a congestion of immigrants in 
the cities. Some of them have been 
in the mines and they don’t want 
to go there again. They are at- 
tracted by the cities. They want 
the light and the life and the 
movies. It is my belief that the 
country is best, but they are going 
to the cities. There is a swell of 
our own population into the cities 
and this is resulting in a double 
congestion.” 

There is one inevitable result of 
any such movement as this. Com- 
petition for jobs must follow, pro- 
viding the congestion reaches be- 
yond the “saturation point,” and 


competition for jobs cannot long, 


continue without lowering the 
standards of those who get the 
jobs as well as of those who do 
not get them. 

Concerning the immigration of 
women there are no recent figures. 
One fault of most all Government 
departments is that figures come to 
the public at about the time they 
are ready to die of old age. 

Europe, however, was left at the 
conclusion of the war with a vast 
population of single womén. This 
population was composed of wo- 
men who had not been married 
and of women who had been 
widowed by the war. While the 
war lasted there was work for 
much of this woman population. 
They put their emotion to work 
with their muscles in the flaming 
work of war. Who that has seen 
can ever forget the way. they 
worked at scorching furnaces, 
over whirling machinery, at pon- 
derous lathes; making guns, tanks, 
airplanes, munitions. 

Peace took away their jobs and 
left them with idleness—and their 
memories. They, too, are coming. 

America, with her great, proud 
youth and strength, with her abun- 
dance and her energy, long years 
ago reached up a generous, impul- 
sive hand and wrote across the 
blue sky dome the word “Oppor- 
tunity.” 

America has never taken that 
word down from among the stars. 
It is to-day as yesterday hung with 
spangles and decked with garlands 
of flowers. In southern Italy, in 
Sicily, in Greece, in Armenia, in 
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A DIME A DAY 
KEEPS NIGHT- © 
MARES AWAY 


Space buyers and adver- 
tising managers find our 
service indispensable; it 
gives: them, in a‘marvel- 
ously classified form, re- 
vised monthly, accurate 
and complete information 
embracing detailed adver- 
tising rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements, etc., covering 
more than 6,000 publica- 
tions in the United States 
and Canada—every daily 
newspaper, all farm papers, 
general magazines, 
women’s publications, 
mail order.journals, trade, 
class and technical period- 
icals. 

The answer to any ques- 
tion in ten seconds. It 
enables you to prepare 
schedules with ease and 
speed—make valuable 
comparisons—constructive 
analysis. No confusing 
reference marks—no 
breviated, hard-to-under- 
stand information. Every- 
thing clear, clean-cut. Its 
wonderful accessibility 
makes its use a pleasure. 


Copy on Approval 

Pin this advertisement to 
your letterhead—and a cur- 
rent copy will be soe to you 


302 Saturda: 
DETROIT Mien = 


» Fy omy 9 

my tisi 

+ Aa gy ing Agency 
Publisher or Publishers 
Representative 
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IDEAS 
and 
STUNTS 


Some advertisers 
use _ illustrative 
stunts to get at- 
tention—and let 
it go at that. 


Others use ideas 
to get interest— 
and never let it 
go at all. 


But it is no stunt 
for this organiza- 
tion to do inter- 
esting art work. 
That is what we’re 
here for. 


® 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 
246 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. City 
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Jugo-Slavia and in Czechoslova- 
kia the tired ones who have been 
battered and beaten by the great 
struggle of war are taking it for 
granted that Opportunity invites 
them and offers them safety, se- 
curity and their chance. 

Some of them see food, some 
work, some little homes, some 
refuge from terror, but all of them 
see in that word flung across the 
sky above America something that 
they have not got. 

A friend has just returned from 
Poland. He studied immigration 
probabilities while in oland. 
“The only limit on immigration 
from Poland,” said he, “is the 
ships. They are lined up waiting.” 

The situation actually is that 
men and women are almost push- 
ing each other into the ocean in 
the frantic struggle to get aboard 
ship for America. 

Immigration is from the same 
countries as it was prior to the 
war and in about the same propor- 
tion per country, with the excep- 
tion of those countries from which 
it is impossible to escape. England 
is sending some, about ‘as before, 
but the bulk of Englishmen go to 
Canada or to one of the other 
British colonies. 

Immigration from Mexico is not 
heavy. The Orient, of course, is 
subject to restrictions. Southern 
Europe is sending the flood that 
grows larger each day. It is most- 
ly a flood of muscle power. 

A battle in the next Congress 
over the whole broad subject is 
certain. It is particularly certain 
if employment conditions in Amer- 
ican industry become heavy and 
sluggish. 

And this is all because America 
is the best advertiser in the world, 
with the best goods in the world 
to sell in the form of the Joy of 
Life—it is all because America 


‘hung that big sign up in the sky 


whereon is the great word of lure 
and hope, Opportunity ! 


Steamship Line Appoints 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Luiz 
Steamship Company, Portuguese Line, 
has 3p ut in the hands of the World 
ar vertising Corporation, New 

ork. 
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The Syracuse POST-STANDARD 
Leads All Syracuse Papers in 
Foreign Advertising 


For the first ten months of 1920, 
the POST-STANDARD carried 
133,524 lines more than its nearest 
competitor. 


The POST-STANDARD leads 
today and has led all other 
Syracuse newspapers in Foreign 
advertising for many years. 


The POST-STANDARD Leads in 


Classified Advertising 


For the six months ending 
November 1, 1920, the POST- 
STANDARD carried 78,386 lines 


more than its nearest competitor. 


The tremendous prestige of the 
POST-STANDARD is available 
for national advertisers who desire 
to develop their own prestige 
and sales in the Syracuse trading 


territory. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Why Are You More Solicitous for the 
Consumer than for the Dealer? 


Why not have Vigilance Committees to protect both? 

Why jail the little retailer who advertises a $25 suit as worth $50 
and overlook the big manufacturer who sold it to him by promising 
local results from circulation in foreign parts, or by calling 1000 lines 
an advertising campaign. 

To make advertising more resultful we must secure a proper appreci- 
ation of it on the part of the dealer. 

But what if the dealer finds us false prophets? Can converts be 
made by misrepresentation? Suppose salesmen habitually promise each 
of 15,000 grocers a dozen to a gross of importunate customers per 5000 
line advertising campaign! 

Suppose no one enlightens the dealer on the poverty of consumer 
demand in comparison with the wealth of consumer acceptance, which he 
can turn to his own and the advertiser’s account, only if told the truth! 


If the dealer go on indefinitely, alternately expecting the impossible 
and being undeceived, will he ever be able to look upon the promise of 
advertising as anything but a gamble? 


For the Future of Co-Operation 


It is with the future of co-operation of dealer with advertiser in mind that 
The World refuses to help merchandise indefinite and ridiculously 
inadequate advertising schedules. 

The Worlds have greatest dealer-reader influence in New York territory. 
May we explain to you why you are assured a good reception in New 
York if introduced according to The World Plan, by a non-cancellable 
contract for adequate advertising space (minimum of 12,500«dines)? 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York _ Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening Gloria 
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People Want Prices in Adver- 


tisements 
Tue Hotmes Co. 
Provipvence, R. I., Nov. 29, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just read the article by C. P. 
Russell, entitled, “Is It Time to Ad- 
vertise Price as Well as Product?” 

If it hasn’t always been the time to 
advertise price as well as product I am 
open to be shown, but I will state im- 
mediately that I would be, on the sub- 
ject, 100 per cent from Missouri. 

The merchandise man who puts an 
article in his window without a price 
and the advertising man who adver- 
tises an article without a price must 
either be a tenderfoot or a fit subject 
for a thirty-day layoff at a sanatorium 
devoted for the comforts of the feeble- 
minded. 

Take for instance the automobile ad- 
vertisements that have been appesting 
for, the past two or three years an 
the majority of them without gue. 
A hundred times I wanted to wallop 
some automobile advertising man with 
a stuffed club, not stuffed with cotton, 
but rather with lead billets. 

“Oh ye that little sayeth.” Why 
will we continue to hide our lights 
“ander a bushel”? Why will we drive 

- people away from the beautifully 
dressed window who would, if the 
prices were divulged, walk in and leave 

a meed of their golden shekels? 

Restful and inviting it is to enter a 
shoe store that bears the sign on the 
door, “Every shoe in this store sells 
at , 38 a pair.” We know just what 
we’ve got to,pay. We know that no 
soft-spoken clerk, in an endeavor to 
increase his sales, will show us a 
shoe that does not fit and then final 
give us the right size and proper width 
and smoothly tell us that the price 

is $9.50. 

We ,all know that ads are designed 
to sell goods. We all know that 
there’s a price for everything and 
where the price is omitted we have a 
gpg | idea somewhere in the back 
of our heads that the price is open to 
dicker. We feel that in order to buy 
an item at the right price we should 
do our utmost to beat the synofagun 
down. 

However, I do not think it would be 
good policy to enlighten everybody on 
this subject. If we put all on the 
new level and with everybody wise to 
the advertising of prices what chances 
would there be for me and the mail- 


order houses? 
A. W. Hotmes. 


M. A. Osborn Joins Pittsburgh 
Agency 


Morris A. Osborn, who has been 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, department of publicity, has 
become me chief of the Stires-Conner 
Company, Pittsburgh 

This agency is handling the advertis- 
ing account of the Universal Chiro- 
ractic Association, Davenport, Iowa. 
~h in health periodicals will be 
used, 
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“PUNCH” 


The Most +_— — Influential 
Humorous Journal in the World. 


“PUNCH” 


ALMANACK 


fons early in yen we each year. The 
and most continuously successful 
Christina — and Annual published 


“PUNCH” 


SUMMER NUMBER 


now poppy he by pubs af cock vers, First 
issued as ‘umber in 1920 and 
scored an ad. success, received 
mts warm and 


es is now 
PPONGH SAE MAN ACR and ae 








the advertising of 
service to Britons at and abroad 
Pam Rt oe page cape Sy Oat eines ta 
PUNCH’S” advertising pages. 


As an instance of the 
class abtntons of Ge value, 
mentioned tha 
On see ene T is available 
in the regular issues of “ - 


i up for 15 months in 


by high- 
it may be 


was 
otro 1919, all the available 
ular issues of “ 


oy ~ py pn. mM 
On June 1, 1920, all = tte 
-E, ty - tor i9 ths in 
was up mon 
advance. 
available in the regular 
peo « Po NCH” for 1921 will be that 
which is surrendered. What about 19227? 


Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


“ Panch” Office October 1, 1920 
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Ruskin once 
said: 


. |. “to the sight of 
man, color is the holiest, 
the most divine, the 
most solemn.” 
Of course, color may be, 
as Ruskin said, such a glo- 
rious thing, but it depends 
a great deal on how you 
use it. 
One of the most important 
factors in direct advertis- 
ing is a good reproduction 
of the original sketch or 
painting. 
The most natural and ac- 
curate reproductions are 
made by lithography. 
Let us tell you how the 
Karle process—a standard- 
ized medium of reproduc- 
tion — will exactly repro- 
duce your subject. 
One ‘of our branch managers 
or representatives will be 
glad to call and explain how 


we can’ reproduce your prod- 
uct by the Karle process. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC, CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YORK BOSTON 
ois Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bidg. 
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The Early Days of Sapolio 
Advertising 


Enocn Morcan’s Sons Co. 
New . York, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On inquiring from George F. Mor- 
gan as to when this company com- 
menced advertising, he informs me 
that it did so on its organization in 
1876, but that the business was first 
advertised, he presumes, when _ his 
grandfather, Mr. David Williams, 
placed a sign over his place of busi- 
ness in the year 1809, if that may be 
considered advertising. 

Mr. Morgan states that he remem- 
bers the firm of Enoch Morgan’s Sons 
advertising by circular about the years 
1858-1859, and also in the Hudson 
River Railroad cars by per signs 
during the same years, and newspaper 
advertising on a small scale about the 
year 1863. 

In 1869 the firm of Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons advertised their then new product 
of soap—Sapolio—largely through 
means of newspapers, signs; posters, 
etc., and has been advertising more or 
less ever since. 

Ws. Brooxer. 


G. M. Ellis with Keemer 
Agency 

George M. Ellis, formerly with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., in both 
its etroit and Chicago offices, has 
= an interest in The Clarence 

. Keemer Company, of Toledo, and 
will act as account supervisor and as- 
sistant in the solicitation of new busi- 
ness. This agency wds until recently 
the Toledo office of the Chas. H. Fuller 
Company, of Chicago. 

he Keemer agency has _ recently 

added to its list of clients the Michon 
Manufacturing Co., also of Toledo,, 
manufacturer of a brake-band-adjustin 
accessory for Ford automobiles. Sched- 
ules are now being prepared for ad- 
vertising in a selected list of news- 
papers, trade and farm publications. 


Chicago Interested in Com- 


munity Advertising 
The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
coge Association of Commerce has de- 
cided to organize a community adver- 
department. 
will be to put at the cons of the 
J 


tisin The object of this 
association’s members the highest grade 
of advertising skill to be used in the 
boosting of Chicago and the Central 
West. The activities of the depart- 
merit will be devoted largely toward 
making the country as a whole thor- 
oughly acquainted in a business way 
with Chicago and vicinity. 


New National Account from 


Minnesota 
The Anderson Lumber Company, 
South Stillwater, Minn., is to adver- 
tise the Anderson Standard Window 
Frame through the Mac Martin Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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IS THIS GEAR 
MISSING IN YOUR 
ADVERTISING ? 
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F cao Tas 


on your dealers’ windows will multiply the 
effectiveness of your National advertising, by 
reviving desire, where goods and buyer meet. 

INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENTS 

(not Transfers) 

are made in Cleveland in Our Own Plant 
No uncertain factors to interfere with delivery. Write 
us for samples and suggestions. 


The International Displays Company 
A creative organization devoted to window and store displays. 
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Campaign Coming from 
St. Paul 


A campaign in general periodicals 
for the “Kamp Kook” oline camp 
stove, made by the American Gas Ma- 
chine Company, Albert Lea, Minn., will 
start early in 1921. A campaign for the 
“Oscillator” electric washing machine 
wil also be released. The Northwestern 
Advertising Agency, St. Paul, has the 
direction of the account. 


‘Alexander C. Wiley Dead 


Alexander C. Wiley, of the Percival 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, died in. New York 
on November 29, from pneumonia, after 
a brief illness. Mr. Wiley had served 
in ‘the United States army curing 
the war. He was formerly wit 
Critchfield & Co., and the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. 


Mutual Service Agency Has 
American Ventilating Account 


The American Ventilating Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,. maker of the Ameri- 
can-Larsen Suction Ventilator, has 
placed its advertising with the Mutual 
Service Advertising Agency, New York. 
For the present the advertising prob- 
ably will be confined to architectural, 
building and heating and ventilating 
papers. 


Joins Toronto Agency 


W. J. Doherty, formerly advertising 
manager of Graham Sanson and Co., 
investment house, Toronto, has joined 
the staff of McConnell and Fergusson 
Advertising Agency, at Toronto, as 
head of the financial advertising divi- 
sion, He will be associated with the 
Toronto office. 

_— 


Zerfing with N. W. Ayer & 
Son at New York 


R. H. Zerfing, of the Philadelphia 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son, has been 
transferred to the service staff of the 
New York office of the Ayer agency. 


J. H. Reilly, Business Man- 
ager, “Anaconda Standard” 


J. H. Reilly has been appointed 
business manager of the naconda 
. Standard, of Butte, Mont. It was 
stated in Printers’ Inx recently that 
he had been made advertising manager. 


Porter Has Spark Plug 
Account 


The Harry Porter’ Company, New 
York advertising agency, has obtained 
the advertising account of the Derf 
mo Company, manufacturer 
of Derf 360-Point spark plugs. 
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New Accounts with Hazard 
Corporation 


The Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 
manufacturer of chemicals and dyes; 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co., maker of 
liquid chlorine; Ernest Brewer Co., 
exporter of flour and cereals, and 
Chas, F. Lyngaas Co., exporter of au- 
tomobile accessories, have placed their 
accounts with the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 


J. G. Acker with Hamilton 
Advertisers’ Agency 


J. G. Acker has been placed in 
charge of the copy and _ production 
departments of the Hamilton Adver- 
tisers’ Agency, Hamilton, Ontario. He 
has been for five years in the sales 
and advertising department of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New 
York, three years in charge of the ad- 
vertising. 


Anderson Gingham Account 
with Presbrey Agency 
The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is now handling the accounts 
of D. & J. Anderson, ginghams, Glas- 
ow, Scotland; Standish ills, drapery 
abrics and wupholsteries, New York, 
and Ejecto File Company, manufac- 
turer of phonograph-record cabinets, 

High Point, N. C. 


With American Sample and 
Printing .Co. 


_ Paul W. Hardy, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., Kansas City, and assistant 
manager of Valentine & Co. New 
York, has become associated with the 
American Sample and Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of color cards 
and paint display advertising. 


A Canadian Publication for 
Color Users 


The Canadian Dyer and Color User, 
a new Canadian publication, will 
issued in January, 1921. It is to be 
printed monthly by the Canadian Chem- 
tcal Journal, Toronto. 


Cleveland Agency Adds Two 
Accounts 
The accounts of The Atlas Bolt & 
Screw Co. and The Britton Printing 
Co., both of Cleveland, are now being 
handled by The Fidelity Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 


Litscher Lite Account with 
N, W. Ayer & Son 


Beginning January 1, 1921, N. W. 
Ayer & Son will handle the advertising 
account of the Litscher Lite Corpora- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich., maker of 


.farm lighting plants. 





The Day of the Humorist in 
Advertising 


Selling Goods Is Not Always a Serious Business—People Are Attracted 
to the Lighter Vein When Nothing Else Catches Their Attention 


By A. L. Townsend 


CLERK in a certain retail 

store was once asked why it 
was that he could pile up a rather 
marvelous record for salesman- 
ship. ‘People went out of their 
way to deal with him and there 
was always a waiting list in his 
department. He was the busiest 
clerk in the establishment. 

His answer was quite simple. 

“I jolly folks along. Regard- 
less of who or what they are, or 
what I happen to be selling, I 
smile through. I have a joke to 
tell or an amusing incident. And 
it has been my experience that 
ninety-nine per cent of the pub- 
lic prefers a grin to a grouch. 
I do not take the merchandise 
as a joke, but I do mix the selling 
of it with all the fun I can lay 
hands to.” 

It is to be noticed that there is 
far more humorous advertising 
in our newspapers and magazines 
now than ever before. Entire 
campaigns are built on humor. 
The text is written in the lighter 
vein. 

But those who prepare this type 

of copy agree that it is the.most 
difficult advertising in the world 
to put on paper. To strike the 
popular trend in laughs ig a very 
fine art. Some lines would seem 
to prohibit humor in their ad- 
vertising. It is difficult to rec- 
concile the light and airy with any 
article that costs over fifty dol- 
lars. Such purchases are a se- 
rious thing to the consumer. 
_ However this may be, the alert 
idea man and the resourceful copy 
writer manage to adjust the sit- 
uation. 

When the Cataract Washing Ma- 
chine was exploited in a most ag- 
gressive, and far-reaching cam- 
paign, the illustrative theme for 
a year was as humorous as the 
copy was serious. Peculiar con- 
ditions surrounded the marketing 


of the product. There were so 
many washing machines adver- 
tised and the trend was much 
along one line. To be different, 
in the illustrations at least, was 
a necessity. 

The distinctive feature of the 
Cataract, was the figure 8 move- 
ment of the water swirls as they 
were hustled through the tub. Dia- 
grams could not be particularly 
interesting. And so the figure 8 
was promptly animated, given a 
face, hands and legs, and set to 
work. 

And always, that little bustling, 
hustling, humanized numeral was 
helping the distracted housewife. 
Sometimes, mounted on a noble 
charger, he galloped into the laun- 
dry on wash day, while Mrs. 
Smith, chained to the old-fash- 
ioned tub, looked upon him as a 
true hero. Then again he busied 
himself with coupon-signing, at 
the bottom of the page, or smil- 
ingly demonstrated the good 
points of the washer. 

It would not do to keep this 
idea up for ever and a day, but 
for a period, at least, it served 
the useful purpose of concentrat- 
ing the reader’s mind on the ex- 
clusive figure-8 feature. 


A CARTOONIST TO LIGHTEN UP HARD- 
WARE COPY 


Hardware has been 


Sargent 
illustrated in a serious vein for 
years and years, but a new note 
was sounded and one that made 


readers smile, when, in a sum- 
mer advertisement on screen-door 
hardware, a cartoonist was se- 
lected to tell the story. 

That natural-born’ idiot, who 
always slams the door behind 
him, was shown strutting blandly 
out of the picture, while persons, 
on the porch hold their fingers 
to their ears and look ; daggers 
at him. Every line of the il- 














Graffco 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 






Makes 
Perfect Points 


that have a pronounced ex- 
cellency of smoothness, 
taper, and writing quality. 
One thousand or more such 
points from one 35c cutter, 
the only part that can pos- 
sibly wear out in a life-time. 
There’s satisfaction and 
economy for you 
ow size of pencil accommodated 







kind of point obtained, 
whet er blunt, sharp, or me- 
dium—without having to make 


epecial adiennente, You'll say 
the GRAFFCO is SOME pencil 
sharpener when you use it. 





Made of best materials in 
our own plant. Finished in 
nickeled spun brass. Used 
inany position. Big, strong, 
handsome, Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


“GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Se Graffco Signals, Clips, Tabs 
18 Beacon St Boston 42, Mass. 
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lustration is funny. No passive 
design could have so easily won 
our attention and our sympathy. 

One of a series of full pages 
for Emerson Phonograph _ rec- 
ords, used during the summer 
months, was illustrated by a 
comic-paper artist, who packed it 
to the brim with tiny figures, as 
actors in a seaside resort ex- 
travaganza. You could study that 
picture for ten minutes and find 
something new in it every min- 
ute to make you smile. The copy 
man yielded, and vied with Walt 
Mason, as follows: 

“Summer days are full of fun 
—vacation time’s at hand; It’s fun 
to loaf and lie around and listen 
to the band. It’s fun to pick a 
pretty girl who dances like a 
queen—and lead her in the mystic 
maze—the dainty, sweet colleen! 
It’s fun to pull a lazy oar, while 
Eddie Cantor sings—it’s fun to 
close your eyes and think—of lots 
and lots of things. It’s fun to 
have the ‘stars’ come out and 
twinkle one by one—exclusive 
stars that sing their hits for 
Emerson alone.” 

Where the advertiser is unwill- 
ing to lean too far, in the comic 
direction, the idea of the picture 
is given a legitimately humorous 
twist. 

It may be the merest touch, a 
detail, a small unit of the com- 
position. One Sunkist orange 
page, in colors, brightened the il- 
lustration of an exquisite paint- 
ing of the fruit in an elaborately 
ornate dish, by tossing into the 
picture one of those grinning, cos- 
tumed clowns of a circus set for 
children, ruffles and flat wooden 
feet and grotesque expression on 
the white face. The imagination 
working, one could almost, figure 
out how a child, hungry for an 
orange, had left the little toy be- 
hind. 

There has been no more suc- 
cessful Kuppenheimer clothing il- 
lustration than the page showing 
the back views of a girl and a 





man, “spooning,” his arms 
wrapped about her. And at one . 
side, two flirtatious butterflies 


help carry out the thought. 
The average newspaper reader 
does not pretend to digest every- 
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Blessed is the “special’’ who specializes in facts. 
\) 


Advertising is massed salesmanship—not messed 
salesmanship. @ 

Art is to advertising what good clothes are to a woman 
—the dressing that attracts favorable attention. 


The real function of advertising is to sell something 
at a profit, not to gratify an advertiser’s vanity. 
@ 


The best space and the best copy give but 
expression to the selling plan behind the product. 


“Choosing an agency” generally comes down to a 
question ee buying solicitation or service. There’s 
a big difference in net results. 


@ 
Good copy is the heart of good advertising. It is 
never a secondary consideration with those who know. 
Ask the winners — they have proved it. 


Without loud noise and big promises we have won 
the confidence and the business of quite a number of 
substantial companies. And they stay with us. 

@ 


When business is » merchandise without con- 
sumer acceptance is a distinct liability. Salesmen and 
salesmanship alone cannot adequately sell merchandise 
under those conditions. Advertising creates consumer 
acceptance and so makes the merchandise a readily 
i ted asset. Then salesmen can sell in the face 
of declining markets. 


TURNER-WAGENER COMPANY 


STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO 
Advertising ~ Merchandising < Selling 








Will you talk with one of our Principals 


About the Business of Building Business? 
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One out of Every Eight of 
the Entire Population of 
the Argentine Republic 


is a reader of 


MUNDO-ARGENTINO 


Illustrated Weekly 
(190,000 guaranteed ) 


EL HOGAR 


Weekly Home Magazine 
(85,000 guaranteed ) 


These publications will introduce your products 
quickly, economically and thoroughly in the better 
class households of the Argentine, Uruguay and 
Paraguay Republics. 








Manufacturers, dealers or cxporters who have not 
yet entered this field should not delay, as a rebuilt 
Europe will mean harder competition, greater efforts, 
and a heavy expense to establish yourself firmly in 
these exceedingly prosperous markets. 


Publishers 


LA EMPRESA EDITORIAL HAYNES, LTDA. 
Maipu 393 Buenos Aires 


For information regarding advertising rates, copies of publica- 
tions, etc., address: 


Export Advertising Agency, Chicago 

T. B. Browne, Ltd., New York 

Horatio Camps Co., New York 

Foreign Advertising & Service Co., New York 

Johnston Overseas Service, New York 

Roland Kay & Co., Chicago 

gare Export Advertising Service, New York 
te., ete. 
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thing in his morning sheet. How 
can he? One article, of great im- 
portance, may take a half hour’s 
time. Where do the advertise- 
ments come in? They will be 
read, nevertheless,* if they are 
readable, if they are clever, if 
something in them makes them 
quite irresistible. It is assuredly 
wise, in preparing certain news- 
paper campaigns, to keep this 
rush for attention in mind. Ex- 
perience shows that the . news- 
paper reader will give attention 
to humorous illustrations and hu- 
morous text. This Americanism 
prompted the daily comic, page, 
the comic strip. We know men, 
serious minded in every other re- 
spect, who will look over the 
“funny pictures” before they turn 
to even the most important and 
vital news story. 

By nature, we in this country, 
are fun-loving. We look on the 
brighter side. We love to laugh. 
There is really no good reason to 
suppose’ that advertising should be 
always unbending, always on its 
dignity. 

HUMOR IN BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING 


One of the most successful and 
popular business paper campaigns 
we have ever known had, as its 
central figure, a fun-stimulating, 
laughter-provoking Irishman, who 
told the advertiser’s story in ver- 
nacular. And it was a right se- 
rious story he had to tell, too. 

One reason why humor has not 
been used to an even greater ex- 
tent, is the scarcity of material. 
Copy men who excel in it are few 
and far between. Most of us 
think we can write humor. It 
fails to sound so to the other 
fellow. There’s a catch in it some- 
where. 

And the same rule applies to 
comic illustrations. 

An artist who has been accus- 
tomed to making serious draw- 
ings, has a mad desire to create 
funny ones, and the result is dis- 
astrous. It must be born in one. 

The wise advertiser is the one 
who, when he has a humorous 
Series to prepare, goes to a nat- 
ural source of supply—to comic 
Paper artists, to cartoonists on 














Tae si< 
Canadian Power Farmer 


will publish in January, 1921, the 


3RD ANNUAL TRACTOR AND 
FARM MACHINERY SURVEY 
FOR WESTERN CANADA 


which will contain information on the 
following subjects, obtained from re- 
liable sources at over two thousand 
Western Canadian points. 


Number of farms in the district: 
average size: new land broken in 1920: 
how much summer fallow: number of 
gas tractors in use: number of steam 
tractors in use: size of tractor most in 
demand: number of gas tractors sold 
in 1920: is power farming on the in- 
crease? : attitude towardscash payments: 
proportion of business done by mail 
order houses: sales outlook for 1921: 
sales by farmers’ organizations: number 
of cream separators in use: churns: 
power washing machines: most favored 
types of plows: drills: threshers: are 
higher priced cars being ht?: number 
of cars owned by farmers: som Kapting 
plants: how many in use: gas 
engines: stationary engines: motor 
trucks: remarks on crop conditions: 
prospects for the ensuing year: class of 
settlers: new settlers, etc. 


With a Map 





To Manufacturers and Advertising 
Agents, one copy on request. 
Extra Copies Two Dollars 








PUBLISHED IN JANUARY 
ASK FOR THE SURVEY 


4-QANADIAN 
;,POWER 
ARMER 


reaching the tractor own- 
ers of the three Prairie 


Provinces. 
A. B. C. Circulation 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 























Oakland, California. 
The fastest growing manufacturing 
city on the Pacific Coast 
{ The acquisition by Oakland of two 
Atlantic-to-Pacific steamship lines, 
the Pacific Mail at the Municipal 
Wharves, and the Atlantic, Gulf & 
Pacific Steamship Company, at the 
Parr Terminal Wharves, together 


with the increase in freight rates 

by rail which tends to promote the 

bullding of branch factories on the 

Pacific coast are strong factors in 

forwarding the industrial growth of 
land. 











JOT THIS DOWN 


on your 
Cal, 


R. 4 dA. 


February issue of 
Science & Invention 

closes December 22 
CIRCULATION - 140,000 NET PAID 
Rate 80 cents a line—lowest rate of any magazine 
in its ¢ 
Write for rate card, showing t di 
EXPERIMENTER es Si co. 
236 Fulton St., N. Y.C 


Western Iapreceutaties 
J. B. Finvcan, Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
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newspapers. It is their business. 
They have won their spurs. They 
make a profession, of giving a 
funny twist to this solemn old 
world. Their work has _ been 
time-tested. : 

When humor is the backbone 
of a campaign, entrust it to the 
comic fraternity. It is not, un- 
fortunately, a common practice. 
When you must whip the gallant 
muse into a mood, it always 
balks. The artist who is a hu- 
morist by instinct needs no coax- 
ing and his mood and his talents 
are always in harness. He can't 
be anything else but funny. 

It all gets back, in spirit, to the 
question that was once put to 
Willie Collier, noted comedian, 
and perhaps the most popular’ one 
of the old school. Off stage, Col- 
lier is the most “solemncholy” per- 
son imaginable. There is abso- 
lutely nothing funny about him, 
either in looks or in speech. 


“How do you manage it?” a 
friend inquired. 
“It’s my business—nights,” was 


the response. 





Chicago Glove Workers Start 
Co-operative Plant 


A co-operative glove factory, owned 
and operated by Gai hicago glove makers, 
has been established in Chicago. The 
plant is intended to enliven a period 
of dullness in the glove industry re- 
sulting from what the unions say is a 
strike and what manufacturers: assert 
is a shutdown due to lack of work. 

Finances for the plant have been 
raised from two Chicago glove unions 
and the sale of shares to members. . It 
is planned to market the product to 
co-operative stores. 





J. C. Penney Convention at 
Atlantic City 


The annual convention of the J. C. 
Penney Company will be héld in At- 
lantic City from January 24 to 30. 

Representatives from the more than 
300 stores of the organization will 
attend, principally managers or their 
assistants, and a group of at least 590 
is expected to be present when the 
convention opens. 





_H. F. Barnes has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Gus Blass Com- 


pany, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Barnes 
was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of Crowley, Milner & Co., De- 


troit, and before that was advertising 
manager of Penn. Traffic Co., Johns 
town, Pa. 
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Announcing 


JOHANSEN & TREYBAL 


Foreign Language 
Newspaper Advertising | 


An organization completely equipped to 
solicit, prepare and place advertising 
campaigns in the Foreign Language Press. 


GEORGE P. JOHANSEN 
former advertising manager, 
Nordstjernan, Swedish 
Weekly; assistant circulation 


ANTHONY W. TREYBAL 


for 12 years with Frank 
Presbrey Company; adver- 








manager, “The Housewife”; 
and for five years with 
American Ass’n of Foreign 
Language Newspapers. 


tising department of Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company; and 
promotion department Pathé 
Freres Phonograph Company. 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE P. JOHANSEN 
PRESIDENT 


0. A. YOUNGREN 


(President National Life Preserver Co. 
ew York) 


TREASURER 


(Gen’! Pi fe 
ican Line; head of Neilson & Lundbeck, 


ANTHONY W. TREYBAL 
VICE PRES. and SEC’Y 


G. HILMER LUNDBECK 


Agent Swedish Amer- 





bankers, New York ) 


ERNEST OHNELL 
(President American Kron Scale Company, New York ) 


Complete data, personal advisory service 
and estimates of campaign costs are avail- 
able to advertisers and advertising agents. 


303 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone, Longacre 5763 


New York City 


: 
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The Pendulum Swings Back 


q But why be alarmed? That's the way a pendulum operates. It 
will go just so far and then it starts back—perfectly natural. 


q And so it is with business—good or bad from perfectly natural 
causes. Just now business seems to be sick, but don’t worry, it will 
recover—the pendulum always swings back. Take a strong grip 
on yourself, be optimistic and continue to advertise. 


q Tell your story to 60,000 Business Executives who are pulling 
together to put business on a sound, prosperous basis. 


ROTARIAN 


910 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Send for Booklet “In Testimony W hereof” 











THE TIMES WILL 
BRING YOU RESULTS 
IN AKRON 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
that enjoys the confidence of 
the ma jority of 
Akron’s best 
people — both a 
quantity and 
quality circula- 
tion. 


AKRON 


EVENING AND 
SUNDAY 


TIMES 


“Akron’s Ablest 
Newspaper” 
National Rep. 

CHAS.H.EDDY CO. 

New York Chicago 

Boston 








MEMBER OF 
A. B. C. 
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Washington Bus 
and Traction Companies 
Aid Each Other 


DVERTISING has been the 

means of merging the inter- 
ests of motor bus and electric 
traction companies in Tacoma, 
Washington. Instead of being 
bitter competitors as in the past, 
the Puget Sound Electric Com- 
pany, operating Interurban lines 
between Tacoma and Seattle, and 
the Thompson and Smith Trans- 
portation Company, who have 
motor buses on the route from 
Tacoma to Olympia, issue trans- 
fers to each other’s lines. 

F. L. Smith, manager of the 
bus line, conceived the idea that 
the Interurban company and his 
bus line could well combine their 
interests. He entered into such an 
arrangement with the traction peo- 
ple and then began advertising 
not only in the newspapers of the 
cities in which he had direct con- 
nections, but in mediums in towns 
which might return business to 
him. Olympia is the State capital 
and naturally draws many out- 
siders. 

Within a month after the busi- 
ness was started and the advertis- 
ing campaign begun, one-third of 
the passengers on the bus lines 
were transfers from or to the In- 
terurban line. It was found that 
instead of being competitors that 
their interests were mutual and 
that the bus company made an ex- 
cellent feeder line to the operators 
of the electric trains. 

The arrangement has been so 
mutually. beneficial that a long- 
time contract has been made. Mr. 
Smith ascribes the success of the 
venture in a large measure to edu- 
cational advertising, which started 
the business off with a jump. 


Join Staff of Western Adver- 
tising Agency 
Paulson, formerly with the 
department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and W. B. 
Phillips, with the harvester company 
at the Philadelphia branch, are now 
with the Western Advertising Agency, 
Racine, Wis. 
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Apartment 
Buildings— 


millions of dollars are being 


spent in the construction of 
apartment buildings to meet the 
unprecedented demand for 
homes. In every city the story 
is the same. 


The owners who construct and 
choose the material and equip- 
ment for these buildings can be 
reached effectively thru 


ne 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
City Hall Square Building 
Chicago 
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An Open Letter 


to 


Advertising Agencies 


If your clients want to accom- 
plish their distribution or in- 
crease their sales through the 
co-operation of the dry goods 
store, we urge the inclusion in 
your schedules of the follow- 
ing three highly specialized 
trade papers: 


THE CORSET AND 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW 


Reaches every worth-while 
buyer of corsets, brassieres, 
sanitary goods, women’s 
underwear, infants’ wear 
and infants’ novelties, to- 
gether with all the manu- 
facturers in these fields. 
It carries three times as 
much advertising in its 
fields as all the other dry 
goods papers combined. 


THE NOTION AND 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


Covers the retail, jobbing, 
importing and manufactur- 
ing fields, in all the stand- 
ard notions, hair nets, art 
embroidery, yarns, toilet 
articles, etc. The only trade 
paper in the field. 


DRESS ESSENTIALS 


The authority of the lace, 
embroidery, ribbon, dress 
trimming, veiling, neckwear 
and allied trades. Carries 
more business in these fields 
than any other paper. 


We are specialists in the dry 
goods field. We would like 
to co-operate with you in any 
campaign you are planning in 
any of the fields we cover. 
We feel we can be of definite 
service to you. 


The Haire Publications 


1170 Broadway 
New York City 
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Programme Committee for 


Club’s Convention 

The complete programme committee 
for the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
is as follows: 

Chairman, Irvin F. he egg The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia; g 
Dobbs, The Coca-Cola rn At- 
lanta, Ga.; H. C. Brown, Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., Camden, N. J., and 
Frank D. Webb, Baltimore News. 

In addition to this, each department 
of the National Commission will 
asked immediately to appoint a repre- 
sentative to prepare the programme for 
that department at Atlanta, and this 
committee of representatives will meet 
with the National Programme Commit- 
tee in St. Louis in January. 


A Tie-up with Periodical 
Covers 

Colgate & Co. have been able to add 
a touch of novelty to certain of their 
current advertisements by ~using an 
illustration of the cover of the maga- 
zine in which the advertisement ap- 
pears. From out of the pages of the 
publication a smiling girl emerges, 
with the legend, “The Best Story in 
This Magazine.” The copy then swings 
into a talk on the danger of neglecting 
the teeth and the advisability of using 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


T. P. A.’s December Meeting 


Earle W. Bachman, director of New 
Business and Research of the Quality 
Group of Magazines, -will address the 
next meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association on “The Quality Market 
for Technical. Advertisers.” Motion 
pictures of the Western Electric Com- 
pany will be shown, depicting the cedar- 
pole industry from forest to finished 
pole. 

The meeting will be held on the 
evening of December 16 at the Ma- 
chinery Club, New York. 


Toronto “Globe” Staff 


Changes 

Pitman Morse, who has been treas- 
urer of the Toronto Globe for many 
years, hds retired. W. G. Irwin, for 
some time assistant business manager, 
has relinquished his duties in the ad- 
vertising department, his work as sec- 
retary of the company absorbing all of 
his time. G. C. Humphreys, who re- 
cently joined the Globe staff, has been 
appointed chief advertising clerk. 





United Cigar Stores Increase 
Sales 

The sales of the United ww Stores 
in November were $6,743,702—an in- 
crease of $874,625. or 14.9 per cent, 
over November, 1919. Sales for the 
eleven months of the current year 
wear $70,928,689, an increase of $16,- 
455,422, or 30.2 per cent. 
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Woolworth Reduces Inventory 
$5,000,000 in Two Months 


In October and November the F. W. 
Woolworth Company reduced its in- 
ventory accounts by about $5,000,000, 
bringing merchandise on the shelves 
down to around $23,000,000 on De- 
cember 1 from the peak of $28,000,000 
in September. During December in- 
yentories will be further reduced by 
about $3,000,000, it is said, so that 
stocks of goods on hand at the turn of 
the year will be about normal. They 
were a little above $18,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1920. 





Resigns as Lunken Vice- 
President 


Howard B. Burton has resigned as 
vice-president, advertising manager and 
architectural sales director for_ the 
Lunken Window Company, New York. 
He was formerly with the Rising & 
Nelson Slate Company. No announce- 
ment as to his future plans has been 
made. 


Berkey & Gay Account with 
Mitchell-Faust 


The advertising account of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, Grand 





Rapids, Mich., has been placed with 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Inc., Chicago. An extension of the 


company’s advertising activities in a na- 


‘tional way is contemplated. 





Office for Verree & Conklin in 
Portland, Ore. 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., newspaper 
advertising representatives, have made 
arrangements to open an office in Port- 
land, Ore. Allen Hofmann, son of 
Wm. J. Hofmann, advertising manager 
of the Portland Oregonian, will be 
manager of the office. 


H. K. Dickey Goes East 


H. K. Dickey, who has beens man- 
aging editor of /mplement and Tractor 
rade Journal, at Kansas City for the 
last two years, has been made Eastern 
manager of that publication, and will 
establish an office in New York. 


Gundlach Has Hardware 
Account 


The Gundlach Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is now sending orders te 








trade ublications for the Allith- 
azouty o., sliding-door hardware, Dan- 
ville, 


Michigan Stove Company 
Appoints Agency 
The advertising account of the Inde- 
pootone Stove Co., of Owosso, Mich., 
as been placed with S. Hugh Paine, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Sales Manager 


now employed, directing 
a sales force of half a 
hundred men, wants to 
make a change January 


first. He has a clean 
record, as a_ successful 
producer. His success 


has been in establishing 
a new line in a competi- 
tive market. All his ex- 
perience has been with 
mechanical _ specialties. 
He has gotten along well 
with the men higher up 
and lower down. 


The reasons for his con- 
templated change will 
bear the closest scrutiny. 


If you have a sales or- 
ganization to build up, or 
if your existing . force 
does not work to the best 
advantage, he will be 
glad to talk with you 
about it. 


“D. C.,” Box 40, P. I. 
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Eleven Ways 
to Build the Advertising 
Appropriation 


(Continued from page 12) 
must be increased to the extent 
advisable in the judgment of the 
advertiser and his agent.” 

In much the same vein wrote 
Franklin P. Shumway of the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company. 
He states: 

“The plan of figuring appro- 
priations on a percentage of total 
sales was understood, some years 
ago, to be the proper basis on 
which to figure. 

“We have found, during the 
past three or four years, that busi- 
ness conditions have been so pe- 
culiar and, in many cases, sales 
so very greatly inflated, that some 
of our customers have largely dis- 
regarded their sales in planning 
their advertising campaigns.” 


BUILDING APPROPRIATION ON BUSI- 
NESS THAT IS EXPECTED 


The argument for the advance 
sales method of figuring the ap- 
propriation is well stated by V. E. 
Pratt, publisher of Drug Topics. 
He says: 

“I personally am not in favor 
of basing a 1921 appropriation 
upon 1920 sales. 

“I believe that the thing to do 
is to determine what you would 
like to have as your 1921 sales, 
then set aside a certain percentage 
of these forecasted sales, this per- 
centage to be based upon the 
nature of the business and the 
amount of gross profit in the 
goods and then go ahead and 
spend this amount of money ju- 
diciously in an endeavor to build 
up the forecasted total of sales.” 

Testimony of the same nature is 
offered by a large Western adver- 
tiser, who asks that we withhold 
his name. In a communication to 
the writer he says: 

“I think that in your letter of 
November 23 you have put your 
finger on a very important weak- 
ness in the system of basing ad- 
vertising appropriations on a fixed 
percentage of sales. 

“Tt is my opinion that a per- 
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centage on sales offers a good 
place to start from; but it is noth- 
ing more than a place to start 
from. 

“It is quite probable that we 
will not do as much business in 
1921 as we did in 1920, but we 
are going to spend a lot more 
money for advertising in 1921 
than we are spending in 1920. Per- 
haps by this bigger publicity we 
will be able to maintain our sales; 
we hope so. It is hardly possible 
that we will gain enough during 
1921 to make up for our increased 
advertising expenditures, to an ex- 
tent that will keep our percentage 
of advertising costs to sales down 
to their present low figures.” 

The best part of this method is 
that where an advertiser has the 
courage to anticipate his sales and 
invest in advertising accordingly, 
he is often so successful that the 
percentage actually paid out is 
less than expected. That has been 
the experience of Stephen F., 
Whitman & Son, Inc. In telling 
about it, L. W. Wheelock, the ad- 
vertising manager, declared: 

“We decided some years ago 
that if we do not exceed 5 per 
cent of our gross sales, our com- 
bined advertising and selling ex- 
penses would not be excessive. 
We are not able to base our ad- 
vertising appropriation for the 
coming year upon the business of 
the present year, but we are 
usually able to forecast the next 
year’s business fairly close and 
make our advertising plans so as 
not to exceed 5 per cent on the 
gross business. As a matter of 
practice our gross business has 
exceeded our estimates so that 
the advertising expenditure has 
been below 4 per cent. We have 
not departed from this method in 
making up our budget for 1921.” 


APPROPRIATIONS BASED ON A CER- 
TAIN UNIT OF THE PRODUCT 


Method No. 3—Some concerns 
take a case of their product as a 
basis for figuring all expenditures. 
They budget everything on the 
case basis. Salesmen are allowed 
so much a case for salary, so much 
for traveling expenses. Even the 
profits are figured in this same 
manner. 
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The Boston Post’s Remarkable 
Circulation 





(Editorial in the Boston Post of December 1, 1929) 





The average circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post for the month 
of November, 1920, was 426,864 
copies per day. This was a gain 
of 28,907 copies per day as com- 
pared with November, 1919. 

This is by a large margin the 
largest distinctively morning cir- 
culation of amy newspaper in 
America. We say “distinctively” 
morning circulation, because one 
morning newspaper in the United 
States — the Chicago Tribune — 
states its circulation is somewhat 
larger. But the Chicago Tribune 
—as shown in its sworn state- 
ments to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations—includes in its cir- 
culation a so-called: “bull-dog,” 
or pre-dated edition, which goes 
to press at 9 p. m. of the preced- 
ing day for the purpose of reach- 
ing remote territory by early eve- 
ning trains out of Chicago, and 
which edition consists of over 
150,000 copies. Such copies are 
not distinctively “morning circu- 
lation,” but might be classed 
rather as evening circulation. 
Every copy of the Boston Post’s 
November daily circulation was 
printed after midnight gn the 
date which the printed copies 
bear, and contained the full news 
of the day before. If the Boston 
Post was to issue a pre-dated 
“bull-dog”. edition on the evening 
before, it could readily increase 
its total circulation by from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 copies per day. 
But they would necessarily be 
incomplete newspapers, as much 
important news is received late 
in the evening. Despite the enor- 
mously greater population within 
easy reach of New York City, 
no New York daily morning 
newspaper has a circulation with- 
in gunshot of that of the Boston 
Post. 





During November, 1920, the 
average circulation of the Boston 
Sunday Post was 456,483 copies 
per Sunday. This is a gain of 
99,515 copies per Sunday over 
November, 1919, and far in ex- 
cess of the circulation of ary 
other Boston Sunday newspaper. 

As to “returns” of unsold 
copies, the Boston Post now al- 
lows a maximum of five per cent 
“returns,” considering this policy 
simple justice to newsdealers 
and newsboys and to the best 
interests of its advertisers. In 
many cases there are no “re- 
turns” whatever, and the average 
“returns” are much less than five 
per cent. 

The overwhelming circulation 
leadership of the Boston Post, 
both daily and Sunday, is so pro- 
nounced that it seems almost dis- 
courteous to make comparisons. 
Certainly it is not duplicated or 
approached in any other city in 
the country. The Post has re- 
cently found it necessary to pur- 
chase three additional expensive 
pieces of adjoining real estate— 
the so-called Automat Building 
and the Rogers Building on 
Washiagton street and the 
Hunnewell Building on School 
street—in an effort to provide 
for the necessary expansion of 
its mechanical plant, already 
one of the largest in the world. 

For these substantial evidences 
of public favor, the Post man- 
agement cannot express too 
strongly or too frequently its 
appreciation of the loyalty of 
its ever-growing multitude of 
readers, who so generously over- 
look its many defects and ap- 
prove its earnest efforts to pre- 
sent the news and features of 
the times in a reliable and at- 
tractive way. 
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WANTED— 
The Right Man for a 
Remarkable Opportunity 


We are looking for a success- 
ful man, under forty years old, 
to act as sales manager, and 
have general charge of sales 
policies, for a new branch of our 
business, to be launched shortly. 

Such a man should have a 
knowledge of the sales problems 
to be met in placing one or more 
specialty lines of merchandise in 
drug stores, stationery stores, 
department stores, for resale 
purposes. 

This man should also have a 
fair knowledge of the advertis- 
ing problems to be met, so that 
he can act in an advisory ca- 
pacity along such lines. 

We prefer a man directly con- 
nected with the sales or advertis- 
ing end of some concern selling 
specialties to such a class of 
trade. 

As to ourselves—at present 
we are the largest house of our 
kind in the country, rating Al. 
We have never shown a loss in 
business one year over another. 
We are always growing. 

However, our previous experi- 
ence has been along somewhat 
different lines—hence we do not 
care to fill this position from our 
own ranks. 

We expect to cover the entire 
country with this new sales 
force, and probably enter the 
foreign field as well. 

Therefore, this is an excep- 
tional opportunity for the right 
man. 

All communications will be 
held strictly confidential. Give 
fullest possible details as to your 
qualifications, past history, posi- 
tions held. State salary ex- 
pected at the start. Address: 


, Box 34, care Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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This method is suited particu. 
larly to those lines where the 
money value of the product flue- 
tuates widely or where the money 
value isn’t known until the re- 
turns are received from the trade, 
such as when goods aré sold 
through auction markets. 

We find the unit plan of cal- 
culation applied more frequently 
in association campaigns than any- 
where else. The current cam- 
paign of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange is founded on 
an assessment of three and a half 
cents a box on oranges and six 
cents a box on lemons, The Metal 
Lath Association’s assessments 
are based on the number of square 
yards of metal lath sold by its 
members. The Granite Paving 
Block Manufacturers get their 
funds by assessments on the num- 
ber of square yards of paving 
laid. The ton is the unit in the 
Hollow Building Tile Association. 
The coffee campaign fund is a 
result of a levy on each bag of 
coffee. Lumber associations cus- 
tomarily assess the product so 
much a thousand feet. The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association cam- 
paign is being financed on a basis 
of not to exceed two cents per 
case for the inspection service 
and three cents per case for 
the advertising. Numerous oth- 
er similar examples could be 
cited 


INVESTING IN FUTURE SALES 


Hart Schaffner & Marx issued 
a booklet some time ago entitled 
“What Advertising Can Do for 
Your Business” in which this nug- 
get of advertising wisdom was 
advanced: “The real way to de- 
crease your advertising expense is 
to increase it.” If the law of 
diminishing returns is observed, 
money really cannot be spent in 
advertising. It brings back enough 
sales to pay for itself and a profit 
besides. In many instances, how- 
ever, the advertiser must accept 
this dictum on faith, He cannot 
reasonably expect the advertising 
to be profitable the first year or 
the second, or perhaps the third. 
He must have the courage to go 
on, building up a good-will in- 
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PURPOSE 


EN a publisher like David 

McKay tells a tale old or new, 

* he wisely weaves into the telling 

all the color and glamour of the 

time of the tale. Modern manu- 

facturers and merchants can sur- 

Ry round their story with the same 

glamour through the same method— 
PROPER PRINTING 


WE FELL CO, 


PHILADELPHIA 
eee 








RIGHT BELIEF 
RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
RIGHT CONDUCT 








Your client 


and his wishes 


Ever have him come back at you with, 
“That doesn't look like the proof”? 


O’'FLAHERTY’S 
~ PEERLESS MATS 
permit no opportunity for complaint. 


‘The quality is right, the service is 
right, the price is right. 


Mede by O’ FLAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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Is your correspondence undoing 
the work of your advertising? 


Are careless, slovenly, tact- 
less letters creating lack of 
confidence and ill-will? 


I will standardize the mechanics of your cor- 
respondence, train your correspondents in 
accuracy, courtesy, and tact, write any special 
series of letters, and, if you wish it, develop 
from your present personnel a permanent su- 
pervisor of your correspondence. 


T. G. GOODWIN 


Consulting Correspondence Supervisor 


16 East 48th Street New York City 























Books for Advertisers 


DVERTISING has been described as an “inexact 
science.” There are, however, certain laws and prin- 
ciples which guide the construction and application of 
advertising; certain elements which enter into the appeal 
of and response to an advertisement. These principles, 
and discussions of them, have been published from time 
to time by advertising authorities. 
We mention four books representative of a complete col- 
lection of advertising literature. 
Advertising and Selling—Harry L. Hollingworth 
The Typography of Advertisements That Pay— 
Gilbert 
The Business of Advertising—E. E. Calkins............. $2.64 
Effective House Organs—R. E. Ramsay 


RAMacy Cee 


HERALD SQUARE = /nc. NEW YORK 
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vestment with the assurance that 
some day it will begin to pay back 
a handsome profit. Many busi- 
ness men must of necessity handle 
their advertising in this manner. 
They may have no definite -ap- 
propriation at all, but put all the 
money into advertising that is 
available, just as they might put 
their reserves into. gilt-edged se- 
curities. More and more adver- 
tising is being placed with this end 
in view. These advertisers are 
content to buy future saies, quite 
confident that if they build for 
the future the present will take 
care of itself. 

In 1912 Printers’ INK pub- 
lished a leading article which 
went into this question of invest- 
ing in future sales exhaustively. 
That article, on being re-read to- 
day, applies so pertinently to con- 
ditions as they exist now that I 
am going to take the liberty of 
drawing on a few paragraphs. It 
seems that about that period an 
advertising man who had been 
reared in the cheese-paring depart- 
ment store school where the ad- 
vertising expenditure was fixed at 
3 per cent of the total sales, was 
called into a newly-established 
manufacturing business. Upon 
being given access to the books, 
he was appalled to find that 
whereas the total sales for the 
previous year—the fourth of the 
company’s existence—were not 
quite a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, the advertising appropriation 
for the current year was 
—just 21 per cent of the sales, His 
first thought was that he had been 
called to assist at an autopsy, for 
those figures would spell ruin 
with a capital “R” to the depart- 
ment store, and he made remarks 
to that effect at his first confer- 
ence with the president. 

The latter reassured him with 
a smile. “We are investing our 
money,” he said. “Remember, 
this is a comparatively new con- 
-cern, and among the things it 
must have to succeed is good- 
will. It must buy that just the 
same as if it were buying bonds 
—to return not to-day or to-mor- 
row, but years hence, Good-will 
to us is even more important than 
machinery or raw material, for it 
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WANTED 
A Bigger Job 


By sales executive. Age 38. 
Now assistant sales man- 
ager large electrical manu- 
facturer in Middle West. 


Has wide experience in 
handling large sales force, 
branch offices, co-ordina- 
tion of sales and manu- 
facturing, and advertising . 
agency relations. 


Have never made a business 
change. Next job will be 
my second and last, I hope. 


Have you such an opening? 
Salary $12,000.00. 


Address B. G., Box 31 
Care of Printers’ Ink 

















Publication 
for Sale 








A 
BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


(MONTHLY) 


Write for personal interview 


“w. D.” 
Box 35, care Printers’ Ink 
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PARCEL POST CASES 


give you a Grip on the Mail Order end 
of your business. Describe your prod- 
uct and we will send 
oO e 
%, you a sample. Pes 


pel Cripten 
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Do You Know That 
THE CIRCULATION of 


LA NACION 


of SANTIAGO 
The Leading Newspaper in Chile 
IS LARGER than that 


of any other two Chilean 
newspapers put together? 


For rates and other 
particulars apply to 


CHILEAN 
COMMERCIAL BUREAU, Inc. 


Sole U. S. Representative 
141 Broadway New York 
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would profit us nothing to make 
goods which we could not sell. So 
just as we invest a part of our 
capital in machinery, tools and 
material with which to make a 
product, we put part of it into 
good-will to help sell the product. 

“You would not exclaim if we 
put the fifty thousand into sales- 
men. Yet they might pay a very 
small return in good-will, com- 
paratively speaking, because they 
might force the sale of the goods 
upon many an unwilling pur- 
chaser, and we might have to 
spend more in proportion to the 
sales as time went on. In this 
case, however, you will see the 
ratio gradually decline. With rea- 
sonable efficiency in our general 
management, in five years I ex- 
pect to see the advertising appro- 
priation reduced to 10 per cent 
or possibly a little lower. In this 
line of business it can hardly be 
expected to fall below 8 to 10 
per cent.” 

Just as the president of this 
concern said, a new business can 
very well afford to put their 


‘money into advertising without 


any concern as to immediate re- 
turns. If this expenditure’ is 
compared with sales in the first 
year or two it may be found that 
the appropriation would be en- 
tirely out of reason; but if the 
advertiser has the courage to keep 
on pouring in money this way, 
sales will gradually increase, and 
after a time it will suddenly be 
discovered that the advertising 
percentage has dropped to what — 
may. be regarded as a reasonable 
percentage of sales. 

Many advertisers, when they 
first started, and who have since 
become famous, had this experi- 
ence. It is said, for instance, that 
the National Biscuit Company had 
been advertising Uneeda Biscuit 
for three years before the sale of 
that commodity made a profit. No 
one in his right mind would main- 
tain that this advertising was 
merely an expense. Subsequent 
facts have showed that it was the 
wisest sort of an investment in 
good-will. 

And this view is gaining head- 
way each year. Just the other 
day a prominent advertising agent 
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90-page Type Specimen Book 


Pocket size, durably bound, size 
3% x6inches. Flexible imitation 
leather cover. Showing body type 
from 4 to 14 point, and display 
type up to 72 point. All the old 
reliable typés and. borders and the 
new good ones, in a compact form. 


SEND FOR COPY AT COST PRICE 
By mail postpaid, $1.50 


BAIRD Erinting Company 
cAd Composition Specialists 
15 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
This adv. set in Goudy Series 
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Advertising Manager 


Chicago corporation mak- 
ing superior quality food 
products. We are the 
largest in our line; make 
the finest goods, and 
have position offering ex- 
ceptional opportunity and 
attractive salary. 


State experience and 
references. fully. 
Address “‘P. B.,” Box 


38, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Executive 





having unusual breadth and 
training in sales and adver- 
tising will shortly be open 
for connection* with pro- 
gressive manufacturer. 


He is successful because of his knack of 
knowing men and his ability to properly 
organize and to secure willing co- 
operation. 


He is blessed with an exceeding} 
and common-sense viewpoint o 
chandising problems. 


His entire business training has been in 
sales and advertising (technical and non- 
technical products) and it enables him to 
properly direct such work and to secure 
results, with a low percentage of expense. 


He is now employed but for personal 
reasons is seeking a wider field of en- 
deavor. As he is in his early thirties he 
will continue to grow. His present loca- 
tion is in the vicinity of New York City. 


Principals who are interested in secur- 
ing the services of a capable executive 
who can earn a good salary in any sec- 
tion of the country, will please ess 
(in confidence), . a ae oF 
Printers’ Ink. 


clear 
mer- 
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brought out this very point when 
he said: 

“We believe that to-day most 
large concerns do not consider 
advertising an expenditure but an 
investment, and for that reason 
the amount to be appropriated is 
determined quite largely by con- 
sideration of its effect upon busi- 
ness for future years, rather than 
immediate results that may or may 
not be attained, and, personally, 
I think there is no question that 
this is the only correct basis, 
although of course in normal 
times the amount of sales may be 
taken into consideration as one of 
the factors involved.” 

The other seven methods of 
building the appropriation and 
perhaps a few miscellaneous ones 
will be described in next week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK. 


Taxicab Company Will Be a 
National Advertiser 


The Yellow Cab Company, which 
maintains a taxicab service in Chicago, 
and has a manufacturing branch under 
the name of the Yellow Cab Manufac- 
turihg Company, soon will begin a na- 
tional advertising compoign in behalf 
of its cabs. Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, will handle the 
account. Copy will appear in magazines 
and newspapers. The idea will be to 
put in all the principal cities of the 
country yellow cabs of the exact fat 
tern of those used in Chicago. ‘he 
Chicago company declares it has no in- 
terest in any taxicab line outside of 
that city. Such cabs as it makes for 
outside companies are sold to them 
direct. 


. om BJ 
Kansas City, Kan., Wili Have 
Newspaper 
The business men of Kansas City, 
Kan., have met the conditions made 
by Senator Arthur Capper when thev 
poepseee that he publish a daily and 
unday newspaper in their city. These 
conditions as reported in Printers’ 
Inx of November 25, were that the 
business men should guarantee $200,000 
worth of advertising and 15,000 sub- 
scribers for the first year. 
The new publication will be issued 
about February 1, 1921. 


Twin-Lite Plug with Conover- 


Mooney Co. 

George Richards & Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Twin-Lite plugs, have 
placed their advertising account in the 
hands of the Conover-Mooney Co., of 
that city. A national campaign, in- 
cluding trade journals and magazines, 
is contemplated. 
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FOR SALE: The Services of 
An Experienced Executive 


IX years ago a man we know was called off of 
the road and made sales and advertising 
manager. The total sales of the company were 
$350,000 a year. 
After increasing the business to $700,000, then to 
$1,200,000 he was made Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 


A year later sales reached $3,000,000. Later the 
company was incorporated for $4,500,000 and the 
former salesman was made its President. 

* * * 


In six years factory personnel increased 
from 90 people to 50c. He developed 
the necessary superintendents, foremen, 
forewomen, etc., built additions that 
more than doubled floor space, arranged 
Be Se the additional financing that was ob- 
ie viously necessary and developed a sales 
organization notably efficient. 
* * * 


One of the predominating qualities of this execu- 


tive is his ability to make a a50 a week man feel 
and act like a $150 a week salesman. 


He managed a Woolworth store at 20. 


He has personally sold the jobbing and retail trade © 
in every town of importance east of the Rockies. 
His schooling has been thorough. His reputation 
is above reproach. His personality is confidence- 
inspiring and convincing. 

He is 36 years old. Can be interested in a really 
worth-while opportunity. 

The writer will be pleased to discuss details if you 
address him— 


“S. A.,”” Box 37, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Test the Group Plan 


with Home Daily han 


NEW ENGLAND 


a Testy Ground for Advertisers. A Group of 
Six States that are the Best for trial campaigns. 


There are many reasons why the goods, prices and advertising be sub- 
mitted to the people in these six northern states. Some of the reasons are: 


Every advertiser knows that a prosperous manufacturing population is a 
good purchaser. It buys largely and is quick to seek for merit in new 
articles. It is progressive, thrifty. 


A people peculiarly susceptible to daily newspaper advertising—a trait 
handed down from father to son. 


A territory with fine cities, closely knit together without parallel in the 
country; and each city having splendid newspapers with equitable adver- 
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tising rates. 


The uniform every-day, money-in-hand prosperity caused by a weekly pay- 
roll distributed regularly in this concentrated territory. 


A blend of all nationalities and all sections, for New England is cosmo- 


politan, not provincial. 


New England does appeal to advertisers because in no other section is 
there so much capacity per mile to purchase goods. 


Here follow fifteen of New England’s most dependable Home Dailies : 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,3007 Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. PION ana 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. covurreR-cITIzEN 


Daily Cir. 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c¢ copy 
Population, 99,148, with suburbs 12 125,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 





Daily Circulation 49, 692 A. ’B. CG 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir. Six Mos. 30 155; Mar. Hy 783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 25 0,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130, 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 5) a AM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sundey Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Byrening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
EAcH OF THE Newspapers here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Sioux City Advertises Itself 


The Sioux City, Ia., Chamber of 
Commerce has started a paid adver- 
tising campaign to advertise Sioux City. 
Newspaper, trade paper and direct by 
mail advertising is being used. 

The trade paper advertising con- 
sisted of a series of from twelve to 
fifty-two advertisements to give facts 
regarding the location, railroad facili- 
ties, etc., of the city. 

At the time the trade per copy 
appeared the direct-by-mail campaign 
was started. A series of ten letters 
was started to 5,000 of the leading con- 
cerns in industries appealed to through 
trade journals. ; é 

The newspaper campaign has a dif- 
ferent purposes: it is to build up the 
Sioux City market. A series of twelve 
advertisements was run in over a hun- 
dred country papers in the city’s im- 
mediate territory. Each advertisement 
took up a different branch of industry 
such as manufacturing, live stock, ~ 
ing, jobbing, etc., showing the advan- 
tages of Sioux City both as a place to 
urchase supplies and as a market for 
ive stock and produce. 

John D. Adams, of the Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce, informs Print- 
ers’ Inx that “It is too early yet to 
tell the exact results obtained from 
the advertisements, but negotiations 
have been taken up with numerous 
new industries that are planning on 
Sioux City as a location. No attempt 
was made to get a concern to move, 
but the appeal was for concerns, espe- 
cially those in the East, to place branch 
houses in Sioux City to care for West- 
ern trade.” 





Baltimore ‘American’ Men 
Remain 


Since the purchase of the Baltimore 
American by Frank A. Munsey, owner 
of the News in that city, Frank 
Webb, formerly advertising and as- 
sistant general manager of the News, 
has become advertising and assistant 
general manager of the combined prop- 
erties. John Elmer, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the American, is 
now assistant advertising manager of 
the combined properties. Mr. Elmer 
takes with him his entire staff. Her- 
bert Wyle, formerly business manager 
of the News, is now business manager 
of the combined properties. It is 
understood that Wm. Scott and Eman- 
uel Baum, business managers of the 
American, will remain with the Ful- 
ton estate. 


Will, Advertise Chesley Fire- 
proof Doors 


The A. C. Chedley Com » Inc., 
New York, manufacturer al tusreet 
doors, has placed its advertising as- 
count with LaPorte & Austin, New 
York. 

, This agency is placing odverticing 
in national mediums for the ic 
Sales Company, also of New York, 
manufacturer of the Erp Spare Rim 
Carrier. 
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Men and Money 


PORTLAND 
(MAINE) 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Safe to say that every one of 
the men who own or control Port- 
land’s largest and most important 
enterprises are daily readers of the 
Evening Express. 


So far maximum financial re- 
sults advertise in the Express. 


The circulation of the Express 
is larger by thousands than all 
other dailies in Portland so the 
Express is the best medium for 
all classes of business. 


It has often proved this fact. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 





IN 
BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 
THE 


Post-Telegram 


(Evening) (Morning) 


at 3c 


a copy has more than six 
times the combined circu- 
lation of its two contem- 
poraries selling at 2 cents 
a copy. 
What is such a nie- 
dium worth to youP 
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Price Units It is _ reported 
That Stimu- that a_ certain 


jobber has hit 
late Sales upon an unusual 


means of stimulating his sales in 
the present lethargic market. His 
device is to split up the units in 

which dry goods are customarily 
sold into smaller lots. Piece 
goods are being offered by the 
yard instead of by the piece. In 
other instances customers are al- 
lowed to buy less than dozen lots, 
to break cases and boxes and, in 
fact, to purchase the exact quan- 
tity of anything they want, no 
matter how small it may be. It 
is said this jobber is doing a rush- 
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ing business, while his competi- 
tors are waiting for customers. 

This man has discovered a 
principle in selling that should be 
more generally observed. The 
units in which merchandise is 
offered for sale should not be 
held inviolate. The size of the 
unit should be adapted to the 
needs of the times or to the re- 
quirements of the customer. 

A couple of weeks ago PrInt- 
ers’ Ink told how the marketing 
of this year’s enormous apple 
crop is being slowed up because 
in too many cases the prices are 
quoted on too small a unit. In 
other lines, however, the reverse 


-of this is true—the units being 


offered are too large. Right now, 
because of price uncertainty, peo- 
ple will buy only what they im- 
mediately need. Retailers, in par- 
ticular, are loath to purchase 
quantities. They have to supply 
actual demand, however, and 
would keep a stream of small lots 
flowing through their stores if 
opportunity were. given them to 
buy minimum quantities. When 
merchants refuse to stock an ar- 
ticle, it is often due to the fact 
that they are asked to buy too 
much, If they were given a 
chance at a smaller unit, they 
would gladly take a chance. 
This whole subject is deserving 
of more attention than it usually 
gets. It has an important bear- 
ing on the success of a merchan- 
dising campaign. Increasing the 
number of units in which a prod- 
uct is packed or quoting the price 
on a smaller or a larger unit, as 
the case might be, has often been 
the determining factor in an ad- 
vertising 7 Take honey as 
an example. It is under-consumed 
in this country. One reason for 
this is that it is usually put up 
in a small package, containing 
only a few ounces, and this is 
necessarily expensive. As g re- 
sult, the average family buys only 
a taste of honey. and does not 
get the habit of ‘using it in the 
quantities its merit deserves. Not 
long ago the California Honey 
Exchange, by featuring this sweet 
in uncustomary five-pound cans 
and at a correspondingly low 
price, discovered that the honey 
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appetite of the American people 
is much greater than had been 
supposed. 

As a rule, people will not take 
a chance on a large package of 
an untried product. Hence the 
reason for the small “taster” 
packages which many companies 
put out. When the United Retail 
Candy Stores came into existence 
they began to apply this idea in 
a retail way. Instead of asking 
people to buy a pound or more 
of an unknown sweet, they made 
it possible for customers to buy 
a ten-cent sample bag of any kind 
of candy carried. In this shrewd 
way the whole line was profitably 
sampled, and the sale of regular- 
sized packages easily stimulated. 

Arranging units to suit the buy- 
ing moods of the public and quot- 
ing the price so as to encourage 
the sale of the desired unit is a 
selling art that is worthy of our 
consideration, especially now that 
conditions make it necessary for 
us to revamp many old policies. 


When Shoes In the midst of 


the present 
—— charges and 


counter charges 
relating to the prevailing “can- 
cellitis disease,” from which so 
many manufacturers are suffering, 
it is interesting to read the ver- 
batim report of the recent ap- 


‘pearance of the knit goods inter- 


ests before the Federal Trade 
Commission. A Mr. Cromwell is 
speaking. He says: 

“I hope this commission will 
take up the subject that is agitat- 
ing every merchant and manufac- 
turer in the country, and that is 
this question of the return of mer- 
chandise by retailers to the job- 
bers and big jobbers to the manu- 
facturers. That is a great peril to 
the whole industry to-day. It is the 
most unfair kind of competition. 
If one dealer can send back his 
unsold stock or stock which is now 
below the value at which he 
bought it, the more scrupulous 
dealer is handicapped. It there- 
fore becomes an unfair practice as 
against the competitor as well as 
against the man from whom he 
bought the stuff. It has reduced to 
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absolute chaos the cloak and suit 
business of New York. In New 
City it is estimated that $15,000,000 
of clothing is purchased every 
year, and it is coming back now 
by the carload, and it is under- 
mining the credit standing of the 
whole mercantile community. This 
is a most unfair practice.” 

Chairman Murdock then in- 
terrupts with the following re- 
mark: 

“It will interest you to know 
that when you were last down 
here I was in the midst of a strug- 
gle where manufacturers of cloth- 
ing had abrogated their contracts 
with the retailers and had refused 
to deliver goods.” 

Mr. Cromwell: “That is true; 
that is perfectly true.” 

Chairman Murdock: “That was 
a year ago?” 

Mr. Cromwell: “Yes.” 

Chairman Murdock: “Now, the 
shoe is on the other foot.” 

And there you are. The whole- 
sale returning of goods and abro- 
gation of contracts has not been 
confined to the clothing industry. 
It was only a few months ago 
that Printers’ InK commented 
on the grievances that - retailers 
were airing on account of the can- 
cellation of contracts by manu- 
facturers who found it more prof- 
itable to sell om a spot market. 
It was our expressed opinion then 
that such manufacturers were 
losing an amount of good-will 
that would be valuable in the fu- 
ture. Now, as Chairman Mur- 
dock remarks, the shoe is on the 
other foot and the retailer is fol- 
lowing in the same evil path. 

The cancellation disease is one 
of the oldest that has afflicted 
American business. So far no de- 
vice has been able to prevent it 
absolutely. No good purpose is 
served by trying to place the 
blame on any one side—both are 
equally guilty. That is the thing 
to be remembered when the ques- 
tion of reform is taken up. Mean- 
time it would be well to pay heed 
to the injunction often repeated 
in these pages and that, in these 
times, is that it is not sufficient to 
sell goods but to sell them so they 
will stay sold. 
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Hoarded McCormick & 

Money Baltimore drug 
Needed in and spice house, 
Business recently prepared 


a chart showing how the “idle” 
money now in bureau drawers, 
trunks, workmen’s pockets and in 
other hiding places would revive 
business if it were put to work. 
The amount of money held out of 
circulation in this manner has 
been variously estimated. William 
H. Hutt, of the. Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, says it is 
more than three billion dollars. 
This is perhaps a little high, but 
it is true, nevertheless, that a tre- 
mendous amount of money is in- 
active. Millions of persons have 
no bank accounts, either checking 
or savings. They are carrying all 
their financial possessions around 
with them. , 

Many think this is die to the 
fact that these persons are afraid 
of the safety of banks. Some are, 
but most of them simply do not 
care to go to the trouble of put- 
ting their money in a bank. Most 
banks do not want to bother with 
small checking accounts. In New 
York City many banks are not any 
too friendly even to the four or 
five hundred dollar depositor. 
Their indifference drives away 
many small accounts that with a 
little nursing could be developed 
into large accounts. 

The savings banks are more 
anxious to cater,to small accounts. 
The trouble here, however, is that 
it takes too long either to make a 
deposit or to withdraw money. 
The New York Savings Bank As- 
sociation has been making an in- 
vestigation into the grievances of 
depositors and has found that in 
too many cases it was made 
neither convenient nor pleasant 
for the small depositor. An ar- 
ticle in Financial America on the 
subject says: 

“An Italian who had withdrawn 
his money from a savings bank 
said: ‘I felt like a crook every 
time I went there.’ 

“Nevertheless, in spite of accu- 
mulated instances of indifference, 
discourtesy and ‘suspicious looks,’ 
he kept his account in this bank 
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seven years. When he needed 
money, he found the impediments 
so numerous that he used ‘to go 
and borrow money from friends 
instead of getting some of my 
own. During rush hours this bank 
never opened an extra window. 
Then he deposited his money in 
another bank, where he was taken 
into the private office of the as- 
sistant secretary, who shook hands 
with him and talked with him 
while the formalities of opening 
as account were observed. ‘T felt 
like a man,’ ‘he said. 

“Nearly all foreign-speaking de- 
positors complained of the lack of 
clerks and other assistants able 
to speak foreign languages. In- 
difference and lack of cordiality 
on the part of clerks and minor 
officers find most frequent objec- 
tion.” 

As McCormick & Company so 
well point out, the economic phase 
of this matter is important. With 
money as badly needed as it is 
to-day, business men have a right 
to demand of banks that they do 
their part in getting these hoarded 
billions into circulation. Adver- 
tising can do its part in getting 
out these hoarded billions, but it 
needs the backing ‘of courteous 
service. 





Another House Magazine List 
Printers’ Inx is making another, 
compilation of publications issued by 
manufacturers for distribution among 
dealers, jobbers or ultimate consumers. 
organizations publishing such a 
magazine are requested to mail Parrnrt- 
ers’ Inx a copy, together with a list 
of similar publications of which they 
may have record. 





Auto Accessory Campaign in 
Far West 

The Jiffy Company, maker of “Jiffy” 
dust-caps for automebiles, has appointed 
the Senig\-sapes Company, San Fran- 
cisco, to handle its advertising. Plans 
are being considered for a newspaper 
campaign on the Pacific Coast. 


W. H. Fogerty with Alexander 


Hamilton Institute 
.W. H. Fogerty, who was connected 
with the sales staff of Engineering 
and Contracting for several years, is 
now a member of the sales staff, Chi. 
cago office, of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 
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cA nnouncing 
BENJAMIN M. DALE 


We are pleased to announce 
Mr. Benjamin M. Dale's asso- 
ciation with this company as 
an illustrator and executive. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COM PANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


Monroe Building Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WOMAN EXECUTIVE 
WANTED IN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


An advertising agency, not large, 
but growing, needs a woman_ to 
take general charge of main office, 
including supervision of clerical 
and typewriting routine. 


Qualifications to include ability 
to employ and release clerks an 
typists, to secure punctual attend- 
ance, 9 to 5 (until 1.15 Saturdays), 
to supervise incoming and outgo- 
ing mail, to meet callers who need 
steering, as well as handle tele- 
phone messages requiring discre- 
tion, to be healthy and active. 


If you actually know you pos- 
sess executive ability with a fair 
knowledge of the advertising busi- 
ness, this is likely the opportunity 
ou have been awaiting. Start 
anuary. 


Write full particulars, including 
starting salary expected. Corres- 
pondence will be handled only by 
chief and treated confidential. 


A. L., Box 33, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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‘‘Wheels in the Air” 
Makes a “Babe Ruth” 


CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

I have just finished reading the No- 
vember Monthly. It is by far and a 
the best number you have ever issued. 
Just the right proportion of technical 
matter relieved by the lighter touch of 
the Hotchkin story and Larned’s article. 

But the best thing in the whole book 
is “Wheels in the Air.” A _ business 
classic. But, for heaven’s sake, ask 
Updegraff to tell us the name of the 
book that contains the wheels-in-the-air 
description. 

Of all the business things I have read 
there are two books that stay with me— 
first, Updegraff’s “Obvious Adams,” and 
second, Deland’s “Imagination in Busi- 
ness,” and now I am adding another to 
my mental catalogue of books to be read 
again and again for the philosophy they 
contain—‘‘Wheels in the Air.” That ar- 
ticle alone is worth the price of the 
whole year’s subscription. 

Leonarp S. Drew. 


HANK you; Mr. Drew. Both 

Printers’ INK MontHLy and 
Mr. Updegraff appreciate your kind 
remarks. The book referred to 
in “Wheels in the Air” is pub- 
lished by Pierre Lofitte, 90 
Champs-Elysees, Paris. It is a 
paper-covered volume and goes 
under the title “Un Pekin sur le 
Front.” The author signs himself 
“Sem.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 








Business Publishers to Meet. 


The New York Business Publishers’ 
Association will hold an executive ses 
sion on December 17 at the Automobile 
Club for the purpose of discussing inti- 
mate business problems. 

J. Malcolm Muir, of McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., and A. C. Pearson, of 
the United Publishers’ Corporation, will 
speak on “How to Combat the Demand 
for Lower Advertising Rates.” 

F M. Mackay, of The Iron Age Pub- 
lishing Company, will speak on ‘“Pro- 
duction,” and H. M. Swetland, president 
of the United Publishers’ Association, 
will outline an education policy tor the 
consideration of the association. 








Thompson’s Personalized 
Letters carry the individual- 
izing of sales correspond: 

to its ultimate point. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Let 1921 Carry 


This Proved Medium 


Your 1921 schedules should carry 
this medium of proved advertising 
powers—New Success Magazine. 
Surely you can afford to use a me- 
dium that has proved its power, and 
that even keyed advertisements 


have proved 
profitable—a me- 
dium of several [(/ 
hundred thou- 
sand sincere 
readers! 


O wonder New Success 

readers are responsive to 
advertisers! Their lives are 
keyed up by one of the world’s 
greatest magazine editors—Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden — whose 
writings have received the 
thanks of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Charles M. Schwab, John 
Wanamaker, Andrew Carnegie, 
and other famous men. 

These several hundred thou- 
sand readers have had their 
lives enriched and enlarged by 
Dr. Marden and his Magazine. 
They are among the two mil- 
lion others who have bought his 







books. Considering these facts 
and our type of reader, it is not 
so remarkable that New Success 
has proved by actual figures 
that the influence of its famous 
editor is profiting its advertisers. 

You too can profit through 
New Success. Your 1921 sched- 
ule should not be considered as 
prepared to yield its greatest 
possible profit until you have 
added to your audience these 
readers of New Success. Enter 
the name, New Success Maga- 
zine, on your schedule today— 
or if you wish, ask us for more 
information. 


100,000 Net Paid—A. B.C. Guaranteed 


The New 


SUCCESS 


MARDEN’S MAGAZINE 


1133 Broadway, New York 
CHARLES H. DESGREY 


Advertising Manager 


CHARLES H. SHATTU! 
770 Peoples Gas Bide tse’ Il. 


FRANK H. BURNS 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Advertisers in Extension Maga- 
zine Reap This Rich Harvest 








Responsiveness — that is what counts — not 


merely large circulation. Ability to buy and willing- 
ness to buy make advertising profitable. You get all 
these things in Extension Magazine. 


Own Their Homes 


A sworn statement of certified pub- 
lic accountants shows that over 
61,2 per cent of our readers own 
their own homes. They gained this 
information through a questionnaire 
which was sent to our readers. Is 
this the ty pe of customers you 
want? Home Owners! Responsible 
people and intelligent buyers. 


Heads of Households 


Married men have more than one 
mouth to feed, It is the buyer for 
a whole family whom you reach 
when yeu advertise in Extension 
Magazine. The questionnaire we 
sent out shows that 62 per cent of 
our subscribers are ed, and are 
therefore purchasers of food and 
all other things that families use. 








77 8/10 Per Cent Buy Advertised Goods 


Here is the real test. Do the readers of the magazine which 
carries your ad really buy the goods they see advertised? We 
asked this question point blank of our readers and 77 8-10 
per cent of them replied that they actually bought the goods 
they saw advertised. Doesn't this prove that if you do not 
advertise you are missing this large volume of trade? 








Average Readers Per 
Copy 7 


Here’s another significant fact the 
answers to our questionnaire re- 
vealed. 7 people in the average 
Extension subscriber’s home. Com- 
pare this with the usual average 
of 5 to a family, and you have a 
clear advantage of 40 per cent in 
the consumption of your produce 
by Extension readers over average 
readers. Pa 


cro - 





Average Income 


$2,615.88 


The ability to provide for a large 
family in a liberal way is revealed 
by the showing of the average 
Extension Magazine reader’s in 
come, which the questionnaire 
showed to be $2,615.88, as against 
the average American family’s in- 
come of $1,500. This thousand- 
dollar surplus has a big meaning 
for advertisers. 





OnlyZOne}Way To 'Reach\This” Field 
Use EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Lee & Williamson, Eastern Representatives, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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DECEMBER MAGA- 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 

, Pages 
Review of Reviews..:..... 161 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 143 
World’s Work ........... 140 
OS dicot adade cette 124 
ee 4 TET EEL 124 
See 91 
St. Nicholas ............. 48 
NED cb bcc ctcsace ds e'e< 40 
SOND. occcchecce seeds 33 
ERED awep ats senases 33 
Current Opinion ......... 30 
ON Pere 25 

Flat Size 

Columns 
American Magazine .... 368 
ee WOON asics cccsccsse 256 
American Boy ......... 170 
Cosmopolitan ..........- 220 
Physical Culture ........ 187 
Metropolitan ..........- 157 
NS SF es tc kwe Aas Che 179 
Maye Life ....cccccces 130 
Photoplay ........++++++ 149 
Motion Picture Magazine 139 
8 er eee 90 
SONS | 2K'b< 6b.0%s ven deex 82 
Everybody’s .........+-- 85 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 65 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Vogue (2 -issues).....+-- 676 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 477 
Pictorial Review ......- 315 
Woman’s Home Companion 300 
Harper’s Bazar .......- 314 
Good Housekeeping .... 341 
Delineator .......0-se0% 218 
Designer ......--.eteee 165 
Fashion Art .......-++++ 166 
McCall’s ....ccccccccese 136 
Holland’s  .......++se+5 116 
People’s Home Journal.. 96 
Modern Priscilla ....... 109 
Woman’s World ........ 97 
Mothers’ Magazine ..... 79 
People’s Popular Monthly 69 
Needlecraft .........-++- 54 


Fashionable Dress ...... 





Lines 
36,248 
32,219 
31,398 
27,875 
27,863 
20,412 
10,766 

9,011 

7,504 

7,493 

6,869 

5,779 


Lines 
52,709 
36,708 
34,193 
31,593 
26,835 
26,786 
25,622 
22,202 
21,448 
19,910 
15,300 
13,966 
12,210 
11,185 


- Lines 
106,846 
95,566 
63,135 
60,164 
52,876 
48,865 
43,715 
33,000 
28,043 
27,299 
22,006 
19,308 
18,575 
16,570 
13,456 
13,253 
10.206 
9,989 
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Columns Lines 

Green Book ........0.+. 60 8,597 

Today’s Housewife .... 33 6,609 

MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 
Rieter’ vis vise nxcdadenes 342 57,456 
SE i. wand 4hed0 cent axe 356 51,002 
RN BE a’ a he ccndntaes 318 50,362 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 224 50,288 
Vette Pat 2.4 2,.6...; 301 47,570 
Country Life .......... 243 40,553 
Arts & Decoration ...... 212 35,625 
Popular Science Monthly 180 27,491 
House & Garden ....... 157 = 24,893 
Science & Invention..... 161 23,682 
WN Said ae ta dee s04d 129 21,812 
Normal Instructor ...... 99 6,996 
Rule. .Skpees ie thee 96 13,317 
Field & Stream......... 89 12,861 
House Beautiful ....... 73 += 11,373 


Illustrated World (pages). 49 11,019 


National Sportsman ..... 76 =: 110,921 
Association Men ....... 65 9,190 
Outdoor Life .......... 54 7,820 
ROCAFIOR - .5 0 sevcescoces 51 7,570 
Forest & Stream........ 50 7,231 
Outers’ Recreation ..... 48 6,990 
genie Torin ite 44 6,340 
Extension Magazine .... 36 6,224 


Internat’! Studio (Nov.).. 40 5,617 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 Nov.)..... 341 59,690 
Everywoman’s World ... 154 30,891 
Western Home Mo. (Nov.) 168 30,244 
Canadian Home Journal.. 145 29,058 
Canadian Mag. (pages).. 89 19,936 
LaCanadienne .......... 97 19,525 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
November 1-7 
Columns Lines 
Saturday’ Evening Post 427 72,724 


Literary Digest ...... 241 36,683 
Town & Country...... 160 27,003 
CallieS i. nc is. s+20.99 200 88 15,081 
EP ei Pee 86 12,172 
IR. 3 « o cGawkeies oo 55 9,389 
NS ee ae 61 9,036 
Scientific American ... 49 8,390 
Argosy-All-Story (pages) 37 8,310 
Christian Herald ..... 42 7,205 
Independent .......... 28 4,067 
Youth’s Companion ... 19 3,910 
American Legion .... 23 3,418 
Churchman .......... 19 2,738 
Judge — wedi ove serves 18 2,642 
WOME "ee vecetiicecss 6 946 
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November 8-14 


Dec. 9, 1920 


Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 455 77,516 


Literary Digest ...... 251 38,266 

More than 30,000 Town & Country ..... 160 27,037 
individuals every Collier’s seecesceeeees 109 18,634 
DT ad epeavecceves 56 9,540 

evening buy the Onilee “2.35 -0k.02- 60 8,951 
LAGOS © ideo ucpeb sente 48 8,211 

EME. 5004 Sess eUCE SS 48 6,922 

Christian Herald ..... 39 6,650 

EW AVEN Scientific American ... 37 6,380 
Independent ......... 44 6,315 

Youth’s Companion ... 20 4,180 

: TE Ww Argosy-All-Story (pages) 17 3,961 
American Legion ..... 26 3,794 

a RR I 14 2,082 

BO Sisssescacccves 13 1,937 

BORED . Gis Hedkccccccces 12 1,773 


The great bulk of 


November 15-21 


this is “‘home Saturday Evening Post 391 66,633 
circulation ” Literary Digest ....... 211 832,191 

Town & Country ..... 150 25,292 

COED | oiaehseadcees 83 14,133 

- . Christian Herald ..... 63 10,878 
Circulation nearly as large as | Scientific American ... 40 6,803 
any Two other New Haven | Outlook «-s+---serress ey 

BUCS cecccescessees e 
papers COMBINED! EE Giant wrstns aces 44 «6,218 


Argosy-All-Story (pages) 25 5,821 
Youth’s Companion ... 25 5,189 


City Circulation (alone) Independent ......... 28 4,122 
larger than the ENTIRE Churchman ..... ee 

» ; American Legion ..... 20 2,864 
circulation of any other New BEE seer chico tans ae 19 2,667 
Haven paper. OS pee Sale 9 1,295 


Practically all of the 


November 22-29 
Saturday Evening Post 326 55,539 


" . i J, Literary Digest ....... 150 22,891 
Register’s circulation is OMG? ic crass dont 58 9,909 
within the 18-mile limit DOG cea tteavcencds 51 8,833 

Outlee® sted tAvccés 55 8,104 
—all but about 400 copies— Christian Herald ...... 37 «6,435 
BION. Sis Ciedawis days 41 5,844 


and 91% is within 10 miles of New 
Haven’s City Hall! 


Scientific American ... 30 5,228 
Argosy-All-Story (pages) 17 4,012 


Independent ......... 27 3,916 

ng at TOE OPPT 22 3,825 

2 Youth’s Companion ... 17 3,400 

New Haven Register Churchman .......... 18 2,848 
American Legion ..... 16 2,405 

. . 5 DT cen ates vind 15 2,277 

Largest Circulation in Miler Moss A Seeeess: 9 1,420 


Connecticut’s Largest City 





Totals for November : 
Saturday Evening Post 1,602 272,412 


Literary Digest ...... 855 130,031 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency Town & Country ..... 472 79,332 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago eg Beret eer 339 = 57,757 
es 221 32,514 
Christian Herald ..... 183 31,168 
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Lines 
77,516 
38,266 
27,037 
18,634 

9,540 
8,951 
8,211 
6,922 
6,650 
6,380 
6,315 
4,180 
3,961 
3,794 
2,082 
1,937 
1,773 


66,633 
32,191 
25,292 
14,133 
10,878 
6,803 
6,423 
6,256 
6,218 
5,821 
5,189 
4,122 
3,176 
2,864 
2,667 
1,295 


55,539 
22,891 
9,909 
8,833 
8,104 
6,435 
5,844 
5,228 
4,012 
3,916 
3,825 
3,400 
2,548 
2,405 
2,277 
1,420 


72,412 
30,031 
19,332 
57,757 
$2,514 
31,168 
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“The Kind of People Who 
Read Physical Culture”— 


is the title of a little encyclopedia we have prepared for the 
benefit of advertisers. 
It tells :— 

The average age of our readers. 

Their vocational occupations. 

Percentage married and single. 


* of automobile owners and the kind of cars 
they own. 

. of home owners. 

" of piano owners and the kind of instruments 
they own. 

. of phonograph owners and the kind of instru- 


ments they own. 
Their favorite authors and the magazines they read. 
Percentage that read advertisements. 


oy that have answered advertisements and the kind 
of goods they have bought through adver- 
tising. 
And a great deal of additional information about PHYSICAL 
CULTURE readers that should interest any advertiser. 


A careful study of this booklet will enable you to determine 
whether or not PHYSICAL CULTURE can be used to 
advantage in your advertising campaign. 

It will take the guess out of your advertising so far as 
PHYSICAL CULTURE is concerned. 


Shall we mail you a copy? 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising” 
r19 West Fortieth Street New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 


-i» ZL, Arthur Yurman, Assistant Advertising : 
ae R. entati New E Representative 
estern gm ive nthe my ng 


SHattuck erz B.. Haves 
m0 boule Ge Gast Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Celumns Lines 
Sie &. ts eo cca bees 222 «31,156 
EAGEEO. cidcccccccres 162 27,681 
Scientific American ... 157 26,801 
Argosy-All-Story (pages) 98 22,104 
Independent .......... 128 18,420 
| ae ee ey 108 18,373 
Youth’s Companion ... 83 16,679 
American Legion ..... 87 12,481 
Churchman .......... 75 10,544 
a ee 57 7,987 
fe PR CRs a: 49 6,970 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal 477 95,566 
2. Pictorial Review .... 315 63,135 
3. Woman’s Home Comp. 300 60,164 
6. Ta 2S Ati ctvecds 342 3=57,456 
5. Harper’s Bazar ..... 314 52,876 
6. American Magazine . 368 52,709 
?, ile eas 356 $1,002 
8. Motor Life ......... 318 50,362 
9. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 224 50,288 
10. Good Housekeeping . 341 48,865 
11. Vanity Fair ........ 301 47,570 
12. Delineator .......... 218 43,715 
13. Country Life ....... 243 = 40,553 
34.’ Red ‘Beek ..5.ccceee 256 36,708 
15. Rev. of Reviews (pg.) 161 36,248 
16. Arts & Decoration ... 212 35,625 
17. American Boy ...... 170 . 34,193 
18. Designer ........+++ 165 33,000 
19. Atlantic Monthly (pg.) 143 32,219 
20. Cosmopolitan ....... 220 31,593 
21. World’s Work (pg.).. 140 31,398 
22. Everywoman’s World 154 30,891 
23. Canadian Home Jour.. 145 29,058 
24. Fashion Art .«.......-. 166 28,043 
25. Harper’s Magazine.... 124 27,875 








New Orleans to Hold Foreign 
Trade Conference 


A foreign trade conference, in which 
twenty-three South and Central Ameri- 
can ‘and ental countries will partici- 
Rr, as well as every State in the 

ississippi Valley, will be held in New 
Orleans in May, 1921, according to 
announcement by the New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce, which has just 
named a committee of fifteen to ar- 
rong this conference, in connection 
with the annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, called for 
the same month. 


A. W. Bloss Joins Watson 


Agen 
A. William Bloss, former assistant 
advertising manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, and 
formerly in ———- of house magazines 
for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., has joined 





the Watson Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 





INK Dec. 9, 19% 
Would Start Club in Brooklyn 


A dinner was held in Brooklyn, De 
commer 5, to erent , aan LF 
propose: ormation of an verti 
club in that city. Over 100 diners 
listened to George W. Hopkins, gen 
eral sales manager of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company and president of 
the New York Advertising Club, tell of 
the advantages accruing to a city 
to advertising by reason of a live ad- 
vertising club. H. H. Clark, adver- 
tising manager of the C. Kenyon Com 
pany, Inc., was chairman of the meet 
ing. Other speakers were Seanley E. 
se H. H. Charles and G, E. 
cott. 





Accounts with New Cleveland 


Agency 

The accounts of the Knapp Faétory 
Sales Company, distributor of auto 
motive equipment; the F. W. King Op- 
tical Company, wholesale and import- 
ing opticians; the Rosewater Electric 
Company, manufacturer of electric 
blowers; American Turpentine Com- 
pany, and the Aero Products Com- 
pany, maker of automotive equipment, 
are now being handled by the Brown 
Advertising Service, of Cleveland. This 
agency was form a short time ago 
by Ronald J. Brown and Henry Spero. 





Join Hoyt’s Service 


John S. Boyd, who was recently 
with the Capper Farm Press at Phila- 


Service at New York, and will shortly 
be transferred to the Cleveland office 
of this agency. M. S. Connelly, who 
was formerly with this cy, Te- 
turned as a member of the plan build- 
ing department. 


Portland, Ore., Has New 
Agency 
Ethel G. Petersen, formerly with the 
Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., Portland, 
has established an mcy in that city 
under the name of The Little Ad Shop. 








Bruce Farson Jcins Long- 
Costello Agency 
Bruce F formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Charles. H. ‘Touzalin 


ncy, Inc., Ch is now on the 
staff of Long-Costello, Inc., of that eity. 


Gannon Has Knit Wear 
Account 
S. Heim’s Sons, manufacturers and 
importers of knit wear, have placed 
their advertising account in the Sends 
of J. W. Gannon, Inc., New York. 








The syndicated advertising service 
for undertakers prepared by Dr. Ber- 
thold A. Baer is being placed oy se 
A. M. Sweyd Company, New York. 
Dr. Baer, however, is not on the staff 
of the Sweyd agency. 
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200 Fifth Ave., New York 












UST when George Chapman was de- 
bating whether to quit high school 
and get a job or continue with his studies, 
a copy of BOYS’ LIFE came in his hands. 
He read it through. George didn’t quit 
school. He went on, and now he is fin- 
ishing his junior year in an engineering 
school. He will graduate with a degree 
in 1922. 


The development of this boy was defi- 
nitely pointed toward his ultimate well- 
being and success by what he read. When 
a boy desires something, his quest is tire- 
less. The best information and knowledge 
should be made available to him, for upon 
his youthful development depends his fu- 
ture fitness as a man. 


With this end in view, BOYS’ LIFE offers 
the best of reading matter, that captures 
and holds the attention of all boys. 


Keen interest in a publication is the 
foundation on which an advertiser likes 
to build. 


There is no livelier interest to be found 
than that of a growing boy. Steady ad- 
vertisers in BOYS’ LIFE recognize this 


re a 


The Quality Magazine for Boys 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publisher 
Member A. B. C. 








203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


—————— 
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GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1920 1919 1918 
52,709 59,374 27,310 
36,248 41,216 20,944 
31,593 38,498 19,486 
36,708 38,928 17,090 
31,398 37,309 19,712 
34,193 29,320 18,200 























Atlantic Monthly ........... 32,219 31,377 18,819 
DT “int ntescoanknuan sol 27,863 33,516 15,232 
Harper’s Magazine ......... 27,875 23,520 16,016 
PGE  cacescceceusese 26,786 30,685 16,501 
Physical Culture ............ 126,835 129,744 $14,127 
Oe Oe eS 22,202 26,045 15,592 
MT) “chivessvebiontesed 15,300 29,410 12,988 
ee Re aay 25,622 21,838 11,386 
POOR « civccvdvecvccteve 21,448 19,247 11,840 
Century serves baideaseoedem 20,412 16,128 12,749 
SE. 036 006s) Cobendbedes 13,966 20,822 12,400 
Motion Picture Magazine..... $19,910 $18,622 $10,597 
Everybody’ SIRES Se pen ere 12,210 13,809 5,005 
Boys’ Magazine ............ 11,185 14,105 9,450 
ie, WGN ‘haces capsewtosn 10,766 11,592 8,630 
SOURGED  cesceveeresesiones 7,504 11,200 5,166 
Current Opinion ............ *6,869 $3,415 3,106 


1917 Totals 
30,344 169,737 
22,870 121,278 
28,563 118,140 
22,176 114,902 
21,835 110,254 
21,146 102,859 
19,810 102,225 
18,463 95,074 
25,930 93,341 
19,295 93,267 
11,203 81,809 
14,769 78,608 
20,424 78,122 
13,166 72,012 
15,888 68,423 
16,847 66,126 
11,853 59,041 
7,739 56,868 
21,727 52,751 
11,724 46,464 
14,411 45,399 
4,648 28,518 
4,799 18,189 
















551,821 599,720 322,346 
tNov.-Dec. issue. {Changed from standard to flat 


standard size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





Vogue (2 issues) ........... 106,846 112,767 56,914 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. -- 95,566 90,196 46,200 
Harper’s Bazar ............. 52,876 $78,711 29,406 
Woman’s Home Companion... 60,164 53,344 27,422 
Good Housekeeping ......... 48,865 51,358 28,694 
ere pie Fate 43,715 46,160 25,368 
Designer & Woman’s Mag.. 33,000 38,740 20,938 
Pictorial Review ............ 63,135 27,549 
McCall’s Magazine .......... $27,299 $25,191 $13,833 
People’s Home Journal...... 19,308 16,081 11,605 
Modern Priscilla ..........-- 18,575 15,847 8,400 
Mother’s Mag. & Home Life 13,456 10,867 6,815 
Needlecraft Magazine ...... 10,206 9, 123 4,479 


399,630 1,873,517 
size. . *Reverted to 


110,979 387,506 
50,991 282, 953 
58,357 219,350 
30,323 171,253 
36,186 165,103 
25,206 


’ 140,449 
21,122 113,800 
22,283 #112, 967 
43,532 79,85 


10,989 $7,983 
9,112 51,934 
7,834 38,972 
5,086 28,894 
















593,011 548,385 307,623 
tNov.-Dec. issue. *3 year total. New size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
N+ -ons oe gceKeds’ Dicccss 51,002 56,455 36,121 
SS eS eae fF 48,273 29,440 
Popular Mechanics .. 
Country- Life .......... 






Popular Sones Monthly - $27,491 *$32,203 $19,896 
MOND. vccctebeecet ssa - 21,812 20,832 15,036 
Field and Stream..... - 12,861 13,871 6,898 


National Sportsman - 10,921 12,405 5,829 
House Beautiful ...... doo” See 8,211 4,268 
SMES “Sec See vedecesavcve spe 6,340 5,297 4,519 ° 


402,000 1,851,019 


44,835 188,413 
60,615 185,898 
33,134 162,383 
28,589 124,045 
23,950 103,540 
20,893 78,573 
10,765 44,395 

9,232 38,387 

7,646 31,498 
10,151 26,307 














280,211 286,554 166,864 
tChanged from standard fo flat size, *Nov.-Dec. issue. 


WEEKLIES (4 November issues) 


Saturday Evening Post ...... 272,412  *368,069 *201,793 
Literary Digest .....cscsecs 130,031 *128,911 98,681 
Town & Country............ $79,332 $79,986 750,625 
Collier's ccvcccccesccpiccces’s $57,757 $55,760 $48,910 
BAMENG cvccces atone vacsees 27,681 *44,535 *35,200 
| ang American .......+. $26,801 $*39,478 $*30,240 
eee RT a a ae 32,514 x25,874 22,971 


Christian Herald . ae 7 736,890 18,368 
iD “cesechbageGanes+eieetas 31,156 27,199 14,021 





249,810 983,439 


172,655 1,014,929 
97,581 455,204 
163,301 273,244 
63,935 226,362 
34,940 142,356 


*25,870 98, 246 









i 688,852 206,702 $20,809 
tSmaller page size. 3 issues. *5 issues. x2 issues. 


537,040 2,553,403 








GRAND TOTALS ........+++2,113,895 2,241,361 1,317,642 





1,588,480 7,261,378 
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PRINTERS INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
DECEMBER ADVERTISING 
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Full Information 
Concerning 
10,000 Advertisers 


Standard Register Service gives you these 
facts concerning the National Advertisers 
of America: 


Firm Name and Address 





Nature of Business 
Trade Names of Brands 
Names of Officers 
Name of Advertising Manager 














Agency Handling Account 
Months When Lists are Made Up 
Kinds of Media Used 











This data is kept up-to-date and accurate 
by Monthly Supplements and Weekly 
Bulletins. 

Neither labor'nor expense is spared to 
make this service complete, authentic and 
reliable. . 

If you have anything to sell to adver- 
tisers, this service will lighten and simplify 
your work and save you time, errors and 
money by enabling you to approach the 
right man at the right time in the right way. 

Call, write or telephone for details. 


National Register Publishing Co. 


R. W. FERREL, Mgr. 
1901 Times Bldg. New York 

















The Little 





HE Schoolmaster notes an in- 

teresting little stroke in sales 
strategy combined with a friendly 
and timely good-will builder in a 
recent full-page advertisement of 
Willys-Overland, Inc. The illus- 
tration is an Overland Sedan driv- 
ing through the snow past a 
house from which the lights of the 
Christmas tree and a holly wreath 
radiate holiday spirit. The cap- 
tion and copy beneath are de- 
signed to sell not so much the car 
with its suggestion of expendi- 
ture, but a detail with its sug- 
gestion of thoughtfulpess — and 
ownership. “For Christmas,” it 
says, “put your wife’s initials on 
an Overland Sedan: It will give 
her a sense of proprietorship to 
see her own initials on the door. 
For greater even than the pleasure 
of riding in an Overland is the 
pride of owning it.” 

Thus pride of ownership is tied 
up with its most evident token, 
the initials on the door—and a 
very timely suggestion is brought 
into a year-round campaign. 
There is a suggestion here for 
other manufacturers who realize 
the real sales power in the “pride 
of ownership” argument. It might 

made even more effective if 

properly planned in these days of 

falling prices. 
+. * 

Good judgment always dictates 
that advertising should take into 
consideration the state of mind of 
the public and should not over- 
look whatever state of mind pre- 
vails in any section where the 
advertising is designed to circu- 
late. A member of the class 
arises to question the judgment of 
those advertisers who are making 
use of Japanese motifs, Japanese 


figures and decorations, etc. 
Says he: . ; 
“This seems mighty r policy 


just now, with the friction over 
the Japanese immigration and 
land-ownership questions, the idea 
being that these ads would do 
more harm than good on the 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Pacific Coast, if not in other parts 


of the country.” 

The Schoolmaster thinks it 
melancholy that questions of race 
or color should ever interfere 
with normal human relations, but 
if investigation shows that the 
use of certain motifs in advertis- 
ing tends to arouse hostility or 
stir up political discord any- 
where, it would be better for the 
advertiser, not only for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the gen- 
eral welfare, to drop them. We 
say this without knowing which 
advertisers are referred to. 

This discussion reminds the 
Schoolmaster of something that 
the Paris agent of several Ameri- 
can manufacturers told him not 
long ago. He said that shortly 
after the passage of the Versailles 
treaty, the French people got the 
idea that President Wilson was 
largely responsible for its al- 
leged iniquitous provisions, with 
the result that for a time Ameri- 
can goods couldn’t be sold for a 
song and much American adver- 
tising had to be held up. 

It seems strange that political 
questions should have anything to 
do with advertising, but experi- 
ence has shown that it is risky to 
leave them out of consideration. 

* 


Just as one little contribution 
to the discussion as to whether 
the price of an article should be 
quoted in national ‘advertising 
space the Schoolmaster wants to 
tell here a little story—a true 
one if you please. 

Edward B. Butler, a wholesaler, 
was walking through the streets 
of Jersey City one day with Wal- 
ter Scott, then manager of his 
concern’s New York house. In 
passing a hardware store they 
were attracted by an unusually 
good window display. 

“We are in a hurry, I know,” 
Mr. Butler remarked to his com- 
panion, “but isn’t it a shame that 
we should go on by this store 
when in less than five minutes I 
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The greatest material bene- 
fits the world has received 
have come from the labora- 
tories of the scientists. They 
create the means for 
accomplishing the seemingly 
impossible. 


Science, after years of la- 
bor, produced the telephone. 
From a feeble instrument ca- 
pable of carrying speech but 
a few feet, science continued 
its work until now the tele- 


phone voice may be heard 


across the continent. 


In February of 1881 a 
blizzard swept the city of 
Boston, tearing from the roof 
of the Bell telephone build- 
ing a vast net-work of 2,400 


One Policy 
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wires. It was the worst wire 
disaster the Company had 
sustained. 


Now through the advance 
of science that number of 
wires would be carried in a 
single underground cable no 
larger than a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort of 
science, greater safety and 
greater savings in time, 
money and materials are con- 
stantly resulting. 


And never before as now, 
the scientist is helping us 
solve our great problems of 
providing Telephone service 
that meets the increased de- 
mands with greater speed 
and greater certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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* Des Moines, 

J Iowa. set cee pro- 

farm paper 

é lation in excess of 
150,000 confined to the Corn 

Belt states, over 80,000 in lowa. 








Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ork: Catesen: 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan Payne Co., 





604 Times Bidg. 432 oe Bidg. 











IN KANSAS 


and Oklahoma the big 
distributor of 


DRY GOODS 
SHOES, CLOTHING, 
ETC., is the General 
Merchant. 

For 30 years the Mer- 
chants’ Journal has 
been his guide and 
help. 

Circulation 4000. $2 
a year. Weekly. Ad- 
dress Topeka office. 





























———— nt 
A. J. EDGELL 
1358 BROADWAY’ N.Y. 
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could tell this man how to double 
his business?” 

“Well, we can wait,” said Mr. 
Scott. “If you think you can do 
that much for him go in and tell 
him.” 

They weni in, 

The retailer admitted he had 
no objection to doubling his busi- 
ness. And the net of Mr. Butler’s 
recipe was that he should put 
price tickets in his window and 
use enough of them in his store 
so that people could see readily 
without asking what the price of 
each and every item was. 

“To do this,” the retailer was 
told, “you naturally wil) have to 
bring all your merchandise out 
of hiding. But show ail your 
goods and have a price ticket on 
each item and you will double 
your business.” 

Mr. Scott is authority for the 
statement that the retailer fol- 
lowed the advice and not only 
doubled his business in a couple 
of years’ time but started another 
store which has since been very 
successful, 

Illustrative of the same truth 
the Schoolmaster heard another 
story which while not so authentic 
as the one told by Mr. Scott is 
a good story nevertheless. This 
would be a sad world indeed if 
one had to bring.out the docu- 
ments to prove every story he 
told. 

A little girl it seems was stand- 
ing by her mother’s side looking 
in a store window that was filled 
with wonderful toys. 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 


—County seat of Yuba County (area 625 
square miles), abounding in natural and 
industrial resources that have built up a 
splendid consumer market. Most satis- 
factorily covered by The APPEAL. Lead- 


ing morning paper north of Sacramento. 
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“Mamma!” the child exclaimed, 
“what a pity it is that those toys 
are not for sale!” 

There were no price tickets in 
the window. 

There has been a lot of talk of 
late about the crying necessity of 
getting away from the fluffy in 
advertising and for more hard 
pan definiteness in presentations. 

Can any member of the class 
suggest anything more definite 
and to the point than showing a 
picture of the thing offered for 
sale, telling what it is and men- 
tioning the price? 

That’s all a person cares to 
know about an item anyway. A 
buyer isn’t interested in what you 
think about a thing. He does not 
care to hear long drawn out argu- 
ments designed to show him what 
a wonderful buy it is for him. He 
wants to know what the thing is, 
what it looks like and how much 
you want for it. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
much of the indefiniteness which 
has crept into advertising during 
the easy selling of the last few 
years has been due to a con- 
stricted idea as to the definition 
of the word advertising. Some 
people smart enough to know a 
whole lot better apparently regard 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
soaks equipment and an up-to- 


t. wSiaet. Let ue do‘haat 
date printing plant. Lot cy sat 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 
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CUBA JUNCTION 


IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVER- 

TISING MAN—AND IT COSTS 

ONLY 10 CENTS—$5 FOR 50. 

DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 

All filler Havana, Vuelta Abajo and Santa 

me a Imported Wrapper. — hand- 
m and fragrant. 

like t in "the commercial market. 

in Philadelphia have 

and will “gre nothing 

Panatelas. A dozen 


nor check your speed a wi 
Jetterhead ~¥ ee bu Siti follow Enea 
And then will com ur standing ord 


RAMON AZOGUE COMPANY 
Since 1885 


922-24 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Send for Descriptive Price List 


Who Can Use This 
*e 

Advertising Manager? 
Unusually well-equipped executive 
wants bigger, harder job. Seventeen 
years as advertising chief for two 
national advertisers. Experienced in 
actual saiesmanship and co-operation 
with sales department, es well as 
mail-order work, local and national 
advertising. Accustomed to taking 
charge of entire advertising detail. 
Can show clean record of loyalty, en- 
thusiasm and results. Can continue 
permanently in present position, but 
seeks place of larger scope. Prefers 
to work in Philadelphia district. 


Address “A. D.,” Box 39, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








e . 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Whose business mostly 
is producing good 
mailing literature. 


213 W. 40th St., NewYork 


(Near Times Square) 
Bryant i3i-13? 











ticulars, 
fidence. 





Executive Wanted 


Well established New York advertising agency 
of the highest standing, fully recognized, has 
attractive proposition for executive capable of 
securing and handling accounts. 


Substantial interest to right party. Give -par- 
which will be held in strictest con- 


Address “A. Z.,” Box 36, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Attention, Manufacturers 


your geote sold in the New- 
foundland Market? 
Here’s and opportunity of develop- 
new trade! 
XCELLENT op and distribut- 
ing facilities offered by 








vee, 
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S.DOYLE, 
317 Water 8t., 
Newfound 












































“A Monthly 
FEATURING 5* ro 8522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from 5e to $5.00? 


Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchan 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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it as something which means the 
dissemination of a printed mes- 
sage, 

A person once asked the late 
F, W. Woolworth why it was that 
his stores never advertised. 

“Young man,” replied Mr. 
Woolworth impressively, “I am 
afraid you do not know the mean- 
ing of the term. Advertise?. Why 
we have all along been doing the 
best advertising in the world. We 
have been advertising with prices 
and price tickets. Our show win- 
dows get the people in. The price 
tickets sell them the goods.” 


J. R. Wilbor in Charge of 
Crown Cork Advertising 


ohn R. Wilbor, assistant general 
sales manager of The Crown Cork and 
Seal Company, Baltimore, is now in 
charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion work. Mr. Wilbor has been with 
the compen’ for eis wl years and had 
previously been en in sales pro- 
motion work for the So oath Fisheries 
Company, Chicago, and the lamazoo 
Stove Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Send for Free Samples! 

nee coer Fete ten. 

10,000 4-p: olders, 6x9 Inches 


age Fol 
10,000 Circulars, 6x9 Inches....... 
10,000 Circulars, 9xi2 inches. 


es 85 
on etterheads, Crontt Inches.. 35 
10,000 Envelopes, 3%x6% inches........ 
All other printing at low i  “Sonpies free! 


_E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Deatborn St., Chicago 
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wr RICHEY 


ATA SERNICE 





eine ceed Red 
the Dec, Bulletin—Sent you free. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Blég., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 


Bookkeeper—For trade weekly. Must 
be experienced in publishing and pos- 
sess executive ability—give experience, 
references and salary expected. Box 
493, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Unusual oppor- 
tunity for live-wire advertising sales- 
man. Apply at once to Edgar P. Young, 
Publisher, The Marine Journal, 17 State 
Street, New York. 


Wanted—Young, clean-cut advertising 
salesman by leading firm of cme ad 
representatjves. rite, giving reter- 
ences, experience, etc. ddress Box 
503, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary by’ publisher of Trade Weekly. 
Must be experienced in publishing and 
capable stenographer. ust also have 
executive ability. Give experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Box-494, P. I. 


ASSISTANT WANTED BY ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 

of New England Motor Car Accessory 

Manufacturer. Salary about $2,000. 

Address Box 492, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising agency office manager, ex- 
perienced in charge of clerical staff de- 
tails. One not afraid of work, ambitious 
to improve. Write qualifications, stating 
salary expected, starting now or Jan- 
uary. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—There is an opening on a 
monthly magazine for a young artist 
who has had some experience at let- 
tering and retouching, to assist in 
layout. State age, experience, and 
= ry. Address Box 515, Printers’ 
nk. 


























Advertising Manager for specialty 
manufacturer—must be experienced in 
national advertising— magazine and 
newspaper, outdoor advertising, electric 
sign, billboard and poster, alge Peepers: 
tion of printed matter and dealer-help; 
able to take complete charge of house- 
“re and _ window-display matter. Only 
a high-grade man with above experience 
will be considered. Salary $5,000 to 
$7,000. Address the Engineering 
Agency, Inc., 1662 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Til. 


THIS MAY BE YOUR CHANCE 
If you've had some fe ig and 
business-paper experience; if you can 
write with versatility; if you know 
something of retail merchandising, you 
may be the man we are looking for. 
And if you are young, industrious, and 
teady to work with men of your own 
stamp, this may be the job you've 
dreamed of! e work is in the edi- 
torial and service departments of a 
prominent trade publication, the asso- 
ciations inspiring, and the location 

icago. t can you earn? Box 
507, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Circulation manager- be- 
lieving in his opportunity to earn large 
income by his ability to deliver on 
class weekly publication. Future for 
right person. Communicate with Box 
495, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertis Copy Writer Wanted for 
g*- a Store 
We want a young man, with a general 


knowledge of department-store advertis- 
ing, who can produce good, live copy. 
Excellent opportunity. Give full par- 
ticulars relative to positions held, sal- 
ary expected and > 

The Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. 








DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
In principal cities.and county seats, to 
obtain and oxgervine direct salespeople. 
Entire or side line. Investment of 
$150 to $350 for agpthace. We sug- 

t sales methods by which New Eng- 
land managers have gold 150,000 of a 
heusehold appliance and earned from 
3,000 to $10,000 a year. The Reeves 
xomeeny, 161 Broad Street, Milford, 
onn. 





WANTED 
TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 
This agency wants an experienced tech- 
nical copy writer and layout man who 
can write high-grade pertaining to 
machinery, valves and fittings, foundry 
and engineering equipment, and kindred 
products. One with technical magazine or 
advertising agency experience preferred. 
If you think you are the man, please 
pubeet om at our work, and write 
us in r ig your age, experi- 
ence, references and salary desired. 
Communications will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. : 
Address: “E. H. C.,” Box 496, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











SERVICE MAN 
WANTED 


by ing shoe trade publi- 
cation. ust be well bal- 


tation and good personality. 
Experience in the shoe in- 
dustry not essential. 


Apply, giving full particu- 
ars as to experience, educa- 
tion and salary to 


Boor & Suog Recorper, 
207 South Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EDITOR (MANAGING), 30 to 40. 
on monthly trade paper. Only appli- 
cants having trade paper experience 


considered. Answer must give age, re-° 


ligion and full particulars, including 
minimum salary to start. Opportunity, 
Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 





By Montreal printing and lithographing 
firm, experienced young man capable 
of planning, preparing and selling direct- 
by-mail advertising. Good opportunity 
for development and advancement. First- 
class art and mechanical facilities. 
State extent of education, training and 
experience, and salary expected. Box 
499, Print rs’ Ink 


Specialty Salesmen 
Wanted 


We have an attractive proposition for 
high grade Specialty Salesmen who can 
show ability to act as District Managers. 
A Nationally advertised Office device of 
exceptional merit. A necessity for every 
desk. Address Sales Manager, Ever 
Ready Mfg. Company of Boston, No. 9 
Knapp Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—aAn advertising man for steam- 
ship department of new and high-grade 
monthly, Also man for railroad de- 
partment. Must have experience in 
securing equipment advertising. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for contract- 
producers. Preference given to men 
now employed on steamship and rail- 
road publications. In writing, give de- 
tails of experience. Communications 
treated with strict confidence. Address 
Redfield Publishing Co., 18 East 41st 
Street, City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS 
Staff advertising solicitors and writers 
would consider representing one or two 
good publications in New York. Box 

483, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED 
MULTIGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
Give full particulars with price. 
THE NATIONAL SELLING CO., 
Allentuwn, Pa. 


AGENCY FOR SALE—Clearing $6,000 
yearly and growing. Local service only, 
in Pittsburgh district. Any experienc 
advertising man can handle. It's an op 
portunity. $2,750. Box 482, P. I. 


“I Write It Right” 


Circulars, Booklets, Letters, Ads. Also 
Layouts for Effective Setting. Write 
John P. Duncan, 200 B’way, New York 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Printers’ ‘Outfitters 


(CORE. FENDLER rH co. 
New York City 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

With business training, has organization 
which can be of real service to your 
advertising department. Has _ knowl- 
edge of appeals necessary to advertis- 
ingly picture industrial and mechanical 
jects or perfume and lingerie. Would 
like to counsel the artistic part of one 
more campaign. Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor of number of years’ experience 
in technical and semi-technical fields 
seeks situation. College graduate. A 
proved builder in wide divergent 
fields. Bok 505, Printers’ in 


CARTOONIST 
Newspaper artist, rotogravure lay outs, 
desires permanent connection with live 
newspaper. Experienced. Address Box 
489, care of Printers’ Ink. 


2,000 sales 

in four days 

from one advertisement. 

Would you like this? 

Free lance. Box 484, Printers’. Ink. 
From a page to a booklet. 














Advertising Manager, men’s store do 
ing $225,000, has made good in small 
way. Wants greater opportun'ty in 
same field. Starting salary no object 
if future is there. Address Box 490, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Man for 
a big job takes this means to establish 
contact with that publisher requiring 
best of representation in New York 
and Eastern territory. Familiar with 
general and class magazine, trade and 
export paper work. pportunity main 
consideration. Letters confidential. Box 
497, Printers’ Ink. 


Was sick—now well. Want a job. Am 
25; college education. Advertising Man- 
ager’s, newspaper and agency experience. 
Invaluable. for farm implement advertis- 
ing. A close student of advert sing. 
Loyal and industrious. Time computed 
in accomplishment—not hours. Refer- 
ences. Box 504, Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


ART EDITOR 


or Assistant, 27 years old. -Ten 
years with leading magazines and 
agency. Know make-up, handling 
of all engraving, printing and buy- 
ing of art work. At present em- 
ployed. Will consider anything 
within reason. Ready after the first 
of the year. Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 




















Some Agency or National 
Advertiser Can Use Me 


A young man, 28, ‘& ol om ry 
ambitious, energetic, and a hard 
worker, university man, seeks a 
position where ability and. ear- 
nestness are recognized and re- 
warded. At present assistant 
manager of a New York agency, 
in charge of production. Thor- 
ough knowledge of advertising 
art, cones AL singel print- 
ing and ograp’ Experi- 
enced in —— ~ ae copy, 
and direct mail. Have worked on 
a dozen national and numerous 
local accounts. — Jan- 
uary Ist. Box 487, P. 
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YOUNG WOMAN aat present with 
publication, thoroughly familiar with 
advertising technique, type, printing, 
engraving, make-up and_ proofreading, 
would like position at advertising des 
of publication or agency or as editor’s 
assistant. Is also correspondent and 
stenographer. Box 486, Printers’ Ink. 
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Printer Seeks Agency Connection 
Energetic young man will devote a 
few hours daily to familiarize him- 
self with agency routine work. Nom- 
inal salary. Address “Studious,” Box 
511, care of Printers’ Ink. 








MY AVERAGE FOR THREE YEARS 
Is ABOVE 5 PER CENT 
That has been my proven record as 
advertising correspondent for a dress 
concern. Familiar, also, with booklet 
and folder work. Prefer associating 
myself with advertising agency in New 
York. College graduate. Initial salary 
$4,000. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Idea Man 


I have several years’ copy experience 
with agencies, department stores and 
manufacturers. Desire connection where 
originality and sound merchandising 
experience count. Ability to prepare 
layouts, plan campaigns and produce 
results. College education. Age 30. 
Moderate salary. Box 513, P. I. 


This Is Your Man 


Advertising manager—not only a 
Theorizer, but a PRACTICAL 
RESULT-GETTER — whose wide 
experience has taught him that ad- 
vertising is hard work. 

ACT NOW—this ad will not ap- 
pear again. Explain your proposi- 
tion in detail first letter. rite 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION 
Advertising - Editorial 


is offered by man of years of experience 
in publishing field and wide experience 
in industrial lines to Southern, Middle 
West and Western publishers in techni- 
cal or semi-technical lines. Commission 
and space rate basis only. 

Box 506, care of Printers’ Ink. . 


























or Ass’t Sales Manager 
—available for manufacturer or 
agency in Middle West. An execu- 
tive who can reach down into every 
phase ‘of sales activity: trade re- 
search, field investigation, working 
out complete advertising campaign, 
ierchandiclns it to the sales organi- 
zation, and other factors in the 
proper functioning of a campaign. 
My experience ranges from copy and 
plan man to advertising manager; 
at present account executive and 
solicitor with prominent agency. A 
road-visi merchandi whose 
experience, judgment, optimism and 
enthusiasm will prove a factor in 
any agency or manufacturer’s or i- 
zation. Salary $5,000. Address “Mr. 
W. M.,” 2348 Warren Ave., Chicago. 














—aAdvertising Executive-——— 





EASTERN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Desires to affiliate himself with 
strong specialty trade or class jour- 
nal that requires vigorous, persist- 
ent and intelligent representation. I 
have N. Y. City office as headquar- 
ters. Prefer publication with sub- 
stantial circulation and earning ca- 

ity. Widely experienced and 
ave the reputation of a consistent 
business-getter on difficult proposi- 


tions. “Earnest,” Box, 498, Printers’ 
Ink, New York City. 














Copywriter 


23; Princeton graduate; business 
training with four large corporations; 
for t year with small N. J. agency, 
handling five retail accounts and all 
routine; a keen, sensible student, 
merchandiser, writer; ambitious, able, 
successful; thoroughly qualified as 
assistant to account executive, copy- 
writer, house-organ editor, acvertis- 
ing manager; desires position with 
opportunity, preferably with N. 
agency; good reasons for changing, 
although present position would lead 
to partnership next year; minimum 
salary $50. Write now. Box 501, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS NEW 
OPPORTUNITY 


A high-grade sales executive who has de- 
veloped some of the largest sales organi- 
zations in the United States, directed 
national advertising campaigns and built 
nation-wide businesses, is open for a con- 
nection. He is 42 years of age and has 
a@ coast-to-coast acquaintance among the 
mill supply, heavy hardware and hard- 
ware jobbing houses. His knowledge of 
the field is such that he can ticall 
control the trade on any line wit 
merit. 

He recently concluded the introduction 
of a hardware specialty, the success of 
which, if mentioned by name, would 
suggest the ability of the sales execu- 
tive and the soundness of his sales 
planning. 

Unusual letters of commendation from 

previous employers can be furnished to 
concerns seeking his services. 
_ A discussion of his ability to fit 
into your organization ought to bring 
out some interesting information. He 
solicits correspondence . from high-grade 
concerns looking for constructive sales 
management. 

Box 517, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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The process of buying in 
American homes moves 
along certain well estab- 
lished paths. The need 
arises for an article and 
is followed by the buying 
impulse. The article 
bought is the one that 
has been strongest im- 
pressed upon the public 
mind. There is no better . 
way to make your mes- 
sage “stick” than by using 
Outdoor Advertising. 
Because of daily repeti- 
tion it becomes a part of 
the mental process of the 
reader and instantly sug- 
gests the name when 
mention,is made of any 
commodity in the line 


advertised. 





CHICAGO 














[ “Thos. (usac TG ] 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St 
NEW YORK 
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Moving. the W.G. Na 


On Sunday, November 21, the editorial, circulation, and ~ 
mechanical departments of The Chicago Tribune were ™ 
moved from the historic, old Tribune Building at Madison ~ 
and Dearborn streets, to the new Tribune plant at Austin © 
and Michigan ‘avenues, on the near north side. The Sun- | 
day issue of 760,000 copies, and the Monday paper, 450,000 © 
copies came out—as usual. 


Up to six o’clock Sunday morning, The Tribune was pre-~ 
pared to issue an extra from the old building; by nine ~ 
o’clock Sunday night all departments were functioning 7 
fully in their new home. ’ 


of schedule, The 240 filing cases * | 
of The Tribune morgue were never , 
out of service. ‘‘Clips’”’ and “‘pix” 
were pulled while the cases were 





The members of nine unions par- 
ticipated, working from thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours. Forty-three 
truck vans were in service. 


A half-day was required to move 
the first linotype; only six had 
been removed by Saturday night; 
but the entire battery of fifty- 
seven machines was in place at 
1:45 P.M. Sunday—three hours 
ahead of schedule. 

Nine steam tables, seven and 
one-half tons each, were taken 
down, shipped in sections, reassem- 
bled and put in operation ahead 


in transit, 

The engraving department went 
through the change without inter- 
ruption of service. Cameras, dark 
room and ben day equipment, 
ovens and acid baths, routing and 
trimming machines, three tons of 
glass and several tons of wood 
and meta] bases, were moved in 
twenty-four hours, without the loss 
of a cut. or drawing. 


The new plant, designed: and built for newspaper produc- 
tion, is one of the finest in the world, a fitting home for The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper. Advertisers are assured bet- 
ter printing and better service than ever before. 

The advertisi: 

at Madison "aad 


The Chicags Tribe 


Haas Bidg., Los Angeles 


tment remains 
earborn streets. 


Tribune Bidg., Chicago 512 Fifth Ave., New York 





